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THE IRON AGE 


New York, Thursday, February 27, 1908. 


The Krupp Works at Rheinhausen. 


Blast Furnaces, Coke Ovens, Bessemer and Open Hearth Steel Works, Two Blooming and 
Six Finishing Mills. 


(With Supplement.) 


One the left bank of the Rhine, opposite the town of 
Duisburg-Hochfeld, the-firm of Friedrich Krupp of Es- 
sen, Germany, acquired a large tract of land in the early 
’90s, in order to build a modern steel plant. The works 
at Essen, established near the outcrop of the Ruhr coal 
basin, had gradually devoted itself more particularly to 
war material, and the equipment for merchant material, 
rails, &c., had been allowed to become antiquated. With 
large iron ore interests in Spain and elsewhere, while 
considerable quantities were drawn from other foreign 
ore deposits, the location on the Rhine permitted the as- 
sembling of materials at low cost. The plant at Rhein- 
hausen was visited in 1906 by members of the Iron and 
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Docks and Ore Unloaders, 

Parallel to the central line of the blast furnaces 2 
harbor has been built, with a total length of 600 m., in 
order to accommodate the ore ships, and from its docks 
the products of the plant are loaded to be shipped by 
water. During the summer the depth of water in the 
harbor averages 4.77 m. The width of the harbor 
measured on the bottom is 60 m. The side nearest to the 
blast furnaces is lined with masonry for a length of 
about 470 m. For the handling of the ships there is a 
tug having a 250-hp. engine, capable of hauling boats 
with a load of 1000 tons. 

The discharge of ore is taken care of by eight un- 
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Fig. 1.—View of Harbor and Blast Furnaces. 


Steel Institute, but the first complete technical account of it 
was not published until October, 1907, in Stahl und Hisen. 
We are indebted to that excellent journal for the facts 
given below and the accompanying illustrations. 

The building of the works occupied three periods. 
From 1896 to 1898 three blast furnaces of 400 cu. m. 
capacity were built, together with the harbor and pump- 
ing plant. During 1903 to 1905 three additional blast 
furnaces were constructed, each of 600 cu. m. capacity, 
followed by a steel plant and rolling mill and the acces- 
sory shops. A fourth blast furnace of 600 cu. m. capa- 
city was put.up in 1906. The plant, therefore, now con- 
sists of seven biast furnaces; with a capacity of about 
700,000 tons of pig iron per: annum, a basic Bessemer 
steel plant with four. 25-ton converters, a basic open 
hearth plant with two 25-ton furnaces completed and two 
of 35 tons planned and a rolling mill with two blooming 
and six finishing trains. The three older furnaces pro- 
duced. mainly Bessemer pig of different grades for the 
consumption of the firm in the steel plant at Essen and 
other plants like the Gruson Works near Madgeburg, the 
Germania Shipyards, the Annen Steel plant and the 
Sayner works. The four new blast furnaces exclusively 
serve the adjacent steel plant. 


loaders (shown in Fig. 1), four of which were built in 
the United States, this having been the first installation 
of cranes of this type in Germany. The bridges have an 
ihclined track. Four other. unloaders: were built in Ger- 
many, all of them having a span of 61.23 m. Under or- 
dinary circumstances they deliver the ore into pockets 
located in front of the furnaces, but they can also serve 
tracks from the ships. They can also load ore from the 
ore pockets and from the ore storage yards into cars on 
standard tracks, which are parallel. to the harbor wall. 
Along the eastern wall of the harbor on the side oppo- 
site to the blast furnaces are two unloading tracks, on 
which runs an electrically driven swing crane of 5 tons 
capacity. 

The annual consumption of ore amounts to about 
1,600,000 tons. These ores are drawn partly from the 
mines owned by the company on. the Lahn River, in the 
Siegen District, and the Westerwald, in Lorraine, and in 
the north of Spain. A part of the supply is produced in 
Sweden and in Spain and there are also added to the 
burden cinder drawn from the firm’s own works and 
from other sources. About one-half of the total quantity 
of ore, say 800,000 tons, is brought to the works by water, 
the other half being received by rail. The limestone re- 
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. 2.—Ore Buckets and Locomotive for Conveying Them to Foot of Inclined Hoist. 


quired amounts to about 220,000 tons per annum, which 
is obtained by rail from the firm’s quarries in the Anger 
Valley. The annual consumption of coke is about 760,- 
000 tons, of which the adjoining coke plant furnishes 
190,000 tons, while the balance is principally drawn by 
rail from the collieries of the firm. The raw material 
for the blast furnaces is put into stock, from which it is 
conveyed to the older furnaces by charging cars and to 
the newer furnaces by suspended roads (Figs. 2 and 3). 
In the case of the older furnaces the old Parry system 
with bell and in the newer furnaces the double Parry 
system is employed. 
Biast Furnaces and Gas Washers. 

The older furnaces have a hight of 28 m., while the 
new furnaces are 31 m. high. The old furnaces have 
eight tuyeres of 20 cm. diameter, and the new ones 12 
tuyeres of 22 cm. diameter. The iron is cast into beds 
in the case of the old furnaces, while the iron for the 


basic Bessemer steel plant is conveyed in liquid form to 
the mixers, except Sunday metal, which is cast in beds. 
The cinder is either transported in liquid form or is al- 
lowed to chill in blocks. So far as there is a demand 
the cinder is granulated. 


The old furnaces have four Cowper hot blast stoves, 
each 31 m. high and 6 m. in diameter, while the new 
furnaces are equipped with five Cowper stoves 344% m. 
high and 6% m. in diameter. The waste gases first flow 
through a preliminary cleaner, each furnace having two, 
one at the left and one at the right. At the older fur- 
naces this preliminary cleaner consists of four stand 
pipes in series 24% m. in diameter in the clear, which dip 
into a water seal. The three furnaces are supplied with 
a dust catcher, consisting of a large cylindrical drum 
6% m. in diameter and a system of stand pipes 3 m. in 
diaméter in the clear, arranged in series behind it. The 
dust catcher and stand pipes are so placed that the dust 
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Fig. 3.—Coke Bucket and Pocket at Inclined Hoist. 
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may be easily removed from below. The last furnace 
built, No. 7, has two dust catchers, one behind the other, 
6% m. in diameter. The gas leaves the dust catchers 
with a percentage of dust equal to 5 to 10 gr. per cu. m. 
and enters a general line of pipe with which all furnaces 
are connected. This main pipe conducts the gases to wet 
cleaning plants, three of which are distributed along the 
line of the blast furnaces. One of the plants is shown in 
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parts, working alternately, this operation taking about 
an hour. The water then flows into the main clarifying 
ponds in which it remains for 5 hours. 


Coke Ovens and Briquetting Plant. 


Adjacent to the blast furnaces is a coke plant con- 
sisting of two groups of 60 ovens, having a capacity of 
750 tons per day. The ovens have a total length of 10.25 
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SECTION A-B 


Fig. 4.—-Plan and Section of Gas Washing Plant. 


Figs. 4 and 5. They consist of a series of centrifugal 
fans with water injections. For each cubic meter of gas 
about 1 m. of water is required and a purification is 
reached from 5 to 10 gr. of dust per cu. m. in the fur- 
nace gas down to 0.3 to 0.7 gr. per cu. m. in the cleaned 
gas. This gas is partly employed to heat the boilers and 
hot blast stoves, and a part of it is conveyed to the 
second series of gas washers attached to the engine 
houses, where it is employed for driving gas motors 
after having been subjected to a second cleaning. The 
latter is carried out exactly the same way, centrifugal 
fans with water injection being employed. The gas 


m., a hight in the clear of 2.1 m. and an average width 
in the clear of 530 mm. The time required for coking is 
about 30 hr. ‘The coal is delivered by rail into a pit 
holding 200 tons. From this two bucket elevators convey 
the coal to a tower having a capacity of 500 tons. The 
coal is discharged into cars which deliver into ovens from 
above. The coke pushing machines and the entire ma- 
chinery for the coal towers is driven by electric motors. 

The coke oven gases are handled in a by-product plant 
for the recovery of tar and ammonia, the latter being 
converted into sulphate of ammonia. Later on a benzole 
factory is to be built. That part of the gases from the 





Fig. 5.—Gas Washer Between Furnaces 6 and 7. 


leaves the second cleaning plant with a dust content of 
0.02 to 0.08 gr. per cu. m. and is employed to drive the 
gas engines for the blowing engines, -the electric central 
station and the rolling mills. 

The waste water of the different gas washing plants 
is collected and clarified in ponds having a total area of 
about 6500 sq.m. The clarification is carried on in two 
ways: the first series of ponds serves to settle the coarser 


coke ovens which is not needed for coking is used under 
boilers or may also be added to the blast furnace gas. 
The waste heat of the coke ovens is delivered to groups 
of 10 double fiue boilers of 90 sq. m. heating surface. 
One of these groups is heated with coke oven gas and the 
other with blast furnace gas. The steam, as is the case 
with all the other boilers at the works, has a pressure of 
9% atmospheres and is heated to 300 degrees Celsius by a 
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Fig. 6.—Gas Blowing Engine House No. 2. 


superheater. Provision has been made for a third group 
of 60 ovens, a further group of 10 boilers and a second 
coke and coal tower. 

A briquetting plant has been put down to utilize the 
flue dust and the fine ores. It has a capacity of 40,000 
briquettes in 24 hr., equal to a total of 50,000 tons per 
annum. The system is that of Doctor Schumacher. 
There are two mixing drums, two presses and three 
hardening boilers. The same plant may also be used for 
producing the same number of slag brick from melted 
slag, either with a slight addition of lime or without any 
addition whatever. 
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Fig. 7.—Muffier for Gas Engine Exhaust. 


The Gas Engines. 


To supply the blast for the furnaces in operation 
there are now 14 double gas blowing engines of approxi- 
mately 1000 cu. m. capacity per minute and four vertical 
steam blowing engines, each of 840 cu. m. per min. Six 
of the gas blowing engines are built on the four cycle 
system and eight on the two cycle system. The engines 
are located in five gas engine houses. One of these 
houses is shown in Fig. 6. Four of the engines are of the 
Koerting two cycle type. The normal pressure is 0.75 
atmosphere and the maximum 1% atmospheres. <A spe 
cial appliance has been adopted in order to mufffe the 
exhaust, which at first created some difficulties. The sys- 
tem is shown in Fig. 7, and consists of vertical boilers 
into which the waste gases from the gas cylinders enter 
from below. They have an opportunity to come to rest 
and then escape through the pipe suspended in the boiler 
from above. This arrangement has worked exceedingly 
well. 

A compressor plant is provided for each of the gas 
blowing plants, which provides the necessary pressure 
for starting the engines. The compressor has a capacity 
of 50.cu. m. of air at the inlet-valve when it is running 
at a speed of 215 rey. and delivering compressed air at 
25 atmospheres. 

An electric central station for power and light, Fig. 
8, furnishes a current at 525 volt pressure for the whole 
plant and for the houses of officers and workmen. There 
are two drynamos of 205 kw. and six of 680 kw., which 
are all directly coupled to. blast furnace gas engines. The 
first named are driven by double acting, single cylinder, 
four cycle motors of 3000 effective horsepower at 150 rev. 
per min. Four large generators are coupled with double 
acting tandem four cycle motors and two large genera- 
tors are driven by two Oechelhiiuser engines. ._The six 
large gas engines furnish normally 1000 hp. each, run- 
ning at 100 rev. per min. A 15-ton traveling crane is 
operated for the installation of the machinery. Three 
compressors mounted along the wall and driven by elec- 
tric motors through belting are provided for starting the 
gas engines. 


“Miixers and Basic Bessemer Converters. 

The pig iron produced by the furnaces is delivered 
by steam locomotive in cars carrying 30 to 35 tons to the 
mixer at the basic Bessemer steel plant. The cars are 
weighed and by an hydraulic elevator are conveyed to 
the upper platform where an electric locomotive takes 
are of unloading in the mixer house. The ladle cars 
are tilted by a motor located under the ladle and their 
contents emptied into the mixer. There are two rolling 
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Fig. 8.—Electric Central Station. 


mixers each of 500 tons capacity, which may be tilted 
either hydraulically or electrically. In the beginning of 
the week both mixers are in operation, since they can be 
charged full with the iron made on Sundays. The bal- 
ance of the Sunday iron is cast into pigs in a pig bed 
located south of the mixer plant. For the remelting of 
the latter two cupolas are provided, which may deliver 
directly into the mixer. The small amount of Sunday 
iron which cannot be taken care of in the mixers is re- 
melted in the blast furnace, so that the cupola plant at 
the present time is very little used. By employing it, 
however, it would be possible to increase considerably 
the capacity of the steel plant with the aid of purchased 
pig. 





The mixer slag is tipped into a slag car through a 
special nozzle and is conveyed to the blast furnaces for 
reworking. The iron from the mixers is hauled by an 
electric locomotive to the basic steel plant, is weighed and 
is directly tipped into the converters. The four con- 
verters, each of 25 tons capacity, are located in a straight 
line in a building 24.5 m. wide which contains besides 
the converter platform a platform for charging scrap and 
limestone, these being connected by two elevators. One 
of the elevators is used for handling scrap and the other 
for ferromanganese and spiegeleisen, while the burnt 
lime is brought to the steel works by elevated road from 
the warehouse and is discharged into the converters 
through funnels. The heating of the ferromanganese is 





Fig. 9.—Charging a Converter. 
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done on the limestone platform in a reverberatory fur- 
nace. 


For melting the spiegeleisen there are two cupolas. 
The arrangement is such that the spiegeleisen after the 
converter slag has been poured off is brought to the con- 
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of 20 and 16 m. span, respectively. In the main span 
are two 15-ton ingot traveling cranes for handling the 
molds, stripping and transporting the ingots from the 
long casting pit, while in the other span is a 12-ton 
electric crane for loading the ingots which are to be 
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Fig. 10.—Steel Plant with Mixer and Dolomite Plant.—1, 50-Ton Traveling Crane; 2, 


Open Hearth Plant; 
Crane; 9, Ladle Repair ; 10, 12-Ton Crane; 
Room; 15, 25-Ton Elevator ; 
21, 10-Ton Elevator; 22, 
Chili Mill; 


11, 2-Ton Crane: 
16, Repair Shop; 17, Pulpit; 
Scale; 23, Pouring Platform ; 


28, Brick Press; 29, Mixing Machine; 30, 
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4, 25-Ton Open Hearth Furnaces; 5, Casting Pits; 6, Cast House; 


Machinery Room; 31, 
Mixer ; 34, Ladle Elevator; 35, Elevated Track from Blast Furnaces: 36, 


5-Ton Traveling Crane; 3, Extension of 
7, Casting Pit Track; 8, 8-Ton 


2, Stopper Drying Oven; 13, Slag Lifting Table; 14, Motor 
18, Cinder Track; 19, 
24, Bottom Oven; 


25-Ton Converter; 20, Spiegel Furnace ; 
25, Bottom Stamping Machine; 26, Elevator ; 27, 
Tar Boiler; 32, Mixer Plant; 33, 500-Ton 
Ladle Car House; 37, Cupolas. 


Fig. 11.—Pit Building witb Ingot Charging and Drawing Cranes. 


verters in small ladle cars and is tilted into them (Fig. 
9). The spiegeleisen may also be charged in the ladle. 
The ladle is on a casting car operated both electrically 
and hydraulically, which takes the steel to the cast 
house, where it is cast into ingots of 4 to 5 tons weight. 
The cast house is 54.4 m. long and consists of two parts 


shipped and which are cast in a smaller pit and handled 
by an 8-ton electric rotating crane. The casting pits are 
shown in Fig. 10. 

In the dolomite plant the material is broken in a 
crusher to the required size and is burnt in two cupolas. 
The burnt dolomite is ground in two Chili mills. Pre- 
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pared tar is added and the mass put into a steam heated 
mixer. The converter bottoms are stamped up from the 
dolomite so prepared in a Versen machine. Converter 
brick are made in a 500-ton hydraulic press. 

The ladle cinder is dropped into a car placed upon a 
hydraulically operated elevator and is conveyed to the 
blast furnaces, while the changing of the ladles is per- 
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It is the purpose after starting this new furnace grad- 
ually to abandon the old ones and add the space to the 
cast house, with the idea of increasing the basic Bessemer 
output. The furnaces may be charged with liquid metal 
or by a traveling crane with scrap. Scrap charging ma- 
chines are contemplated for the extension of the open 
hearth plant. It is possible, furthermore, to charge the 
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Fig 
formed by an electric 12-ton jib crane. The drying of 
the stoppers is done in a special furnace. 

Open Hearth Furnaces, 

Immediately adjoining the cast house is the open 
hearth plant, built for experimental purposes in 1900. It 
is now being extended and is being provided with a new 
producer plant. In the older part are two 25-ton fur- 
naces and in the new part a 85-ton furnace is to be 
built, to be followed later by another of the same size. 
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13.—Reversing Engine of 850-Mm. Train. 


furnaces with metal which has been blown in the con- 
verters. 

The ingots, chiefly basic Bessemer steel, weighing 4 
to 5 tons, are taken while hot by a narrow gauge steam 
locomotive to the pit shop of the rolling mills (Fig. 11) 
and there are put by two electric 7.5-ton traveling cranes 
into Gjers pits, there being 40 unheated pits and 32 
heated pits for heating cooled ingots. 


The ingot cranes lift the heated ingots from the pits 
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and place them upon the hydraulically operated tippers 
of the electrically driven rollers of two blooming mills. 
These are reversing mills of 1150 mm. diameter of rolls 
and 2800 mm. length of rolls and are driven by twin 
tandem reversing steam engines through 1 to 2.5 gearing, 
each having a maximum power of 7000 hp. The ex- 
haust is used for heating the boiler feed water. 
The Finishing Mills. 

The 620 mm. ingots are rolled to 100 x 400 mm. blooms 

or to billets of about 110 mm. square, and after being 
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are placed side by side in a straight line in a building 
which is provided with a 40-ton and a 15-ton traveling 
crane for changing rolls. The 850 mm. three-high train 
is driven by a twin tandem reversing steam engine of 
16,000 hp. (Fig. 13) provided with central condensation. 
The train, besides the three working stands on one side 
of the engine, has a two-high stand on the other side 
for rolling billets. The delivery rollers of the two-high 
set are provided with two saws and a shear for shearing 
the billets. In front of and behind the first.stand of the 


Fig. 14.—Rolling Mill Gas Engine for 700-Mm. Train. 


— 


Fig. 15.—525-Mm. Three-High Train. 


sheared by steam hydraulic shears having a capacity up 
to 400 mm. and 260 mm. are delivered by rollers to the 
eastern section for shipment or they are rolled down to 
a range from 300 mm. to 150 mm. and forwarded by elec- 
trically driven rollers to the 850-mm. three-high train, 
Fig. 12. There they are rolled down to heavy rails, to 
beams up to section 50 of the German standard sections 
and channels up to No. 30 of the German standard sec- 
tions. In order to roll larger sections the plan is to add 
later in connection with the second blooming mill a 950- 
mm. two-high reversing train. All of the finishing trains 


850-mm. train are hydraulically operated tables. The 
second and third stands are provided with electrically 
operated rollers on the roller’s side and hydraulically 
operated tables on the catcher’s side. The handling 
across the mill is done by dragging. Two saws on the 
delivery rollers cut the stock and thence the product goes 
to the straighteners and to stock or to cars. 

In series with the two-high stand of the 850 mm. train 
are a 700-mm, three-high train, a 525-mm. three-high, a 
420-mm. meter three-high with 550 mm. breaking down 
train and a double 300-mm, reversing train with 450 mm. 
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The 700-mm. train has one gear housing and three 
stands and is driven by a three cylinder, double acting, 
four cycle gas engine of 3700 hp. (Fig. 14). The bloomed 
material cut to length on a hydraulic shear is supplied by 
a 4ton electric traveling crane and is rolled in the same 
heat into shapes, rails, angle bars or ties. All the three 
stands are supplied with electrically driven rollers on 
the roller’s side and by hydraulic tables on the catcher’s 
side. 

The blooms for the 525 mm. three-high train (Fig. 15) 
and the other smaller trains are sheared by the smaller 
steam hydraulic shear and are conveyed by a 3-ton elec- 
tric traveling crane to the heating furnaces before they 
are rolled. The 525 mm. three-high train and the 550 
and 400 mm. preliminary trains are driven by double 
acting tandem four cycle gas engines of 1500 hp. All of 
the rolling mill gas engines were built by Krupp. The 
420-mm. three-high train and the 300-mm. double two- 
high train are driven by the gas engines of the corre- 
sponding preliminary trains through rope drives. The 
products of the 525-mm., 420-mm. and 300-mm. trains, 
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preliminary train. A continuous mill is being built. 


165 three-room, 230 four-room, 30 five-room and 11 six- 
room cottages. Unmarried workmen are provided for in 
three sleeping houses, with a total of 530 beds, a large 
dining house serving them. At the present time there 
are about 4500 workmen and 400 officials. 


——_~+e___—_ 


Drawbacks on Cast Pipe and Copper Nickel Wire.— 
The Treasury Department’s regulations of February 12, 
1908, establishing a rate for the allowance of drawback 
on cast iron water pipe manufactured in part from im- 
ported pig iron have been extended, so far as applicable, 
to cover the exportation of similar pipe and other cast 
iron castings manufactured by the Cetnral Foundry Com. 
pany, New York City, with foundries at Baltimore, Md., 
and Newark, N. J., with the use of imported pig iron. 
In liquidation, the quantity of imported pig iron which 
may be taken as the basis for the allowance of drawback 
shall not exceed the net weight of imported pig iron con- 
tained in the exported articles, as shown by an abstract 
of manufacturers’ record to be filed with each drawback 
entry, plus 4.21 per cent. of such net weight to compensate 
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Fig. 16.-—Firing Rolling Mill Boilers with Blast Furnace Gas. 


which consist of light rails, ties, shapes and bars, are 
conveyed by electrically driven rollers to the saws and 
hot beds. 

The Steam Plant. 


The blast for the steel plant is furnished by a hori- 
zontal compound steam blowing engine capable of de- 
livering 900 cu. m. per min. at 2 to 244 atmospheres at 
65 rev. per min. A second blowing engine of like capa- 
city is in reserve. The steam plant consists of three 
groups of. 10 boilers each, of 87 sq. m. heating surface, 
located at the blast furnaces; two groups of 10 boilers 
of 90 sq. m. heating surface at the coke plant and two 
groups of 12 boilers each at the rolling mill—a total of 
74 boilers, with a heating surface of 6570 sq. m. The 
design of the boilers at the rolling mill is shown in Fig. 
16. The blast furnace gas is introduced through tuyeres 
surrounded by an annular space through which the neces- 
sary air enters. The quantities of gas and air may be 
readily regulated. 

General, 

The works are supplied with an elaborate pumping 
plant, with a foundry, repair shop and testing and chemi- 
cal laboratories. The workmen have a volunteer fire 
department. The Krupp Company has provided at the 
Rheinhausen plant a workmen’s village which contains 


for loss incurred in manufacture. On the exportation of 
copper nickel wire manufactured by the Driver-Harris 
Wire Company, Harrison, N. J., wholly with the use of 
imported copper nickel alloy bars, the quantity of copper 
nickel alloy which may be taken as the basis for the 
allowance of drawback shall be the net weight of the 
copper nickel alloy wire exported. 
——————_~»-e——_—_ 


The Pittsburgh Automatic Vise & Tool Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been awarded the contract for the com- 
plete bench equipment for vises for the new Schoen Steel 
Wheel Company’s plant at Newlay, Yorkshire, England. 
This order was placed after a very severe and thorough 
test made by the Schoen Steel Wheel Company at its 


.plant at McKees Rocks, Pa., where the Pittsburgh high 


speed vise proved to the English management its right to 
the contract. The company reports that it is otherwise 
enjoying a very heavy business in the sale of vises to 
English users, 


The Vanadium Alloys Company, 25 Broad street, New 
York, has printed in pamphlet form for distribution Dr. 
Richard Moldenke’s report of his investigations of the use 
of vanadium in cast iron. 
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The New Iron Mines of French Lorraine 


Great interest has been taken by iron and steel com- 
panies in France, Belgium and Germany in the iron ore 
deposits in Lorraine, on which development work has 
been in progress in the past three years. Discoveries of 
rich mines have been made in the districts near the 
Franco-German frontier included between Longwy and 
Confians-Jarny. In 1906 the output from the French por- 
tion of the new district reached 3,100,000 tons, and it is 
estimated that over 4,000,000 tons was mined in 1907. The 
center of the district is the town of Briey. In the acqui- 
sition of iron ore property in this district’there has been 
sharp competition between French and German steel com- 
panies, and strong Belgian interests have also been repre- 
sented on the ground in exploratory work. A correspond- 
ent of the London Times gives interesting particulars of 
the developments thus far, which indicate that the Lor- 
raine deposits are yet to become an important factor in 
iron manufacture on the Continent. Extracts from this 
account are given below: 


The Ores Partly Self-Fluxing. 


The starting point of this rapid advancement of a 
region almost unknown seven years ago, from the indus- 
trial point of view, was the desire of the ironmasters of 
Lorraine, who work the silicious ores of Longwy and the 
country round Nancy, to discover a supply of richer and 
more calcareous ores, so as to enable them to obtain for 
their blast furnaces a more fusible and readily worked 
product. By means of previous explorations it had been 
ascertained, as far back as 1881, that excellent ores 
existed in the vicinity of Briey, but the difficulty of 
raising them, due chiefly to the presence of considerable 
volumes of water in the strata, caused the idea of work- 
ing these deposits to be abandoned. About the year 1900 
fresh trials were undertaken by Messrs. de Wendel, which 
resulted in proving the exceptional richness of this dis- 
trict. The ores of Briey, like those generally prevalent 
in Lorraine, are rich in phosphorus, and they contain 40 
per cent. of iron, and from 8 to 16 per cent. of lime. The 
ferruginous strata of Lorraine comprise a number of dif- 
erent beds. among them the so-called green, black, brown, 
gray and red beds of ironstone, together with ferru- 
ginous limestones. The deposit chiefly worked is that 
termed the gray bed, but sometimes the red bed is also 
extracted. The thickness of the gray ore often reaches 
from 20 ft. to 26 ft., but the depth of this ore beneath 
the surface is frequently very considerable, and in the 
eastern part of the basin the depth is at times as much 
as 820 ft. 

The principal concessions actually being worked are 
those at Joeuf, belonging to Messrs. de Wendel, which 
are already of ancient date, and those at Homécourt, 
the property of the Marine Furnaces & Steel Works 
Company, which latter raised during 1906 1,029,267 tons 
of ores. The depth of these workings is over 300 ft. 
The Furnaces & Steel Works Company at Pont-i-Mousson 
extracted 912,210 tons from two pits sunk by them at 
Auboué by means of the congelation process, and the 
Moutiers Company obtained ores in that vicinity to the 
extent of 483,000 tons. Throughout the entire southern 
portion of the district, which is now being vigorously 
opened up. great activity prevails. A rich concession 
covering some 2000 acres in the neighborhood of Conflans 
is about to be worked, and Messrs. Schneider of Le 
Creusot are proposing to commence operations on their 
concession near Jarny. To the north of Briey, in the so- 
called Landres region, exploratory work is being pushed 
with feverish speed. Ten new mines are either at work 
or in course of being opened out, belonging to the Pont-A- 
Mousson Iron Works, the Longwy Steel Works, the North 
& East Iron Company, to Messrs. de Wendel and other 
firms. The area of the concessions already secured in the 
Briey District is upward of 74,000 acres. 


French and German Interests Conflict, 


The sudden growth of an industrial center of such 
dimensions in immediate proximity to the frontier has 
given rise to very serious problems, one of which is the 
question of coal supply. France is very deficient in coal, 
and the disparity between the native production and con- 
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sumption of coal is becoming more marked every year. 
It now reaches an annual total of 17,000,000 tons. French 
Lorraine obtains the greater part of its fuel at the present 
time from the German Saar basin, and, looking to the 
difficulties interposed by the German Government in the 
way of the export of its coal, it is evident that at any 
moment grave perils might thus be caused to the French 
metallurgical industry. Added to this, the German mar- 
ket for coal is under the direction of the Colliery Syndi- 
cate, whose director is also the head of the Metallurgical 
Syndicate, which is as much as to say that any day 
the French metallurgical works might be placed entirely 
at the mercy of the German metallurgists. It is quite 
impossible to employ usefully in France the redundant 
ores which the Briey basin is now pouring forth upon the 
iron market, and the bulk of these ores will certainly 
have to be exported. 

From another aspect these rich deposits are greatly 
coveted by German manufacturers, who are themselves 
deficient in ores for the supply of their vast iron works, 
and, notwithstanding the operation of the French law, 
which only permits mineral concessions to be granted to 
native owners, a certain number of concessions have, by 
means of second-hand transactions, been retransferred to 
German firms. This fact has aroused considerable adverse 
public feeling in France; and in reality, seeing that the 
Briey ore deposits lie close to the Franco-German fron- 
tier, the matter is not devoid of gravity, and might one 
day give rise to serious friction in the political relations 
between the two countries. 

In this connection it is not forgotten that when the 
boundary between the two countries was being delimited 
in 1871, the German Commission was accompanied by a 
geological expert, who was called upon to examine the 
character of the formations in the subsoil, and that by 
the treaty of Frankfort the frontier line of Lorraine was 
fixed in such a way as to reserve for Germany the ferru- 
ginous basis as it was at that time known. The reason 
that the country around Briey remained French was due 
to the insufficiency of the trial sinkings which had been 
carried out at that period. 

Transportation and Labor. 

The Eastern Railway Company has improved the 
means of transport between Briey and the points where 
the ores are being used. It has come to an arrangement 
with the Northern Railway Company to -facilitate the 
working over the two lines, to lessen the cost of transport, 
to facilitate the dispatch of coal from the collieries in 
the north of France and from England, and to render 
possible the export of the ores to Belgium and England. 
In consequence of these measures various improvements 
have been made in the railroad between Dunkirk, Lille, 
Charleville and Longwy, and vast sidings have been con- 
structed in the vicinity of Charleville. 

Another very important question is that of the supply 
of labor. The country around Briey has hitherto been 
a purely agricultural district, and very sparsely popu- 
lated. It was, therefore, not possible to obtain the 
necessary work people on the spot, and the labor is re- 
cruited mainly by the employment of Italian immigrants. 
Workmen’s towns are being created to accommodate 
these newcomers and a marvelous commercial activity is 
being manifested throughout the country. In short, the 
Province of Lorraine, which already constituted one of 
the most flourishing industrial centers of France, with 
its blast furnaces at Longwy, Villerupt and Nancy is 
now taking a fresh start of greatly increased importance 
and with a remarkable degree of rapidity. A veritable 
transformation is taking place at the present time which 
involves every part of the district. 

The riches of these new Lorraine ore deposits and the 
more complete use of the abundant water power in our 
mountain regions are the two most important facts in 
the recent economic history of France. 
—_—_»-- 


The New England Cotton Manufacturers at a meeting 
in Boston February 24 unanimously decided that it is 
necessary to continue the curtailment of production for 
an indefinite period. For three months nearly all the 
mills in New England have been running on three-quarter 
time. 
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The Mossberg Forming Attachment for Lathes. 


The engine lathe attachment illustrated is designed for 
producing formed work, more particularly for crowning 
pulleys. It can be easily applied to a lathe and there- 
after attached and detached very quickly as required. 
It is so constructed as to be secured to the carriage of an 
ordinary lathe in the same position and the same manner 
as the tool post. Only one former is required in crown- 
ing a pulley. The attachment was not designed to take 
the place of or in any way to compete with the special 
machines that automatically or semi-automatically pro- 
duce pulleys in large quantities. But in many factories 
pulleys are still crowned by setting over the tailstock of 
an engine lathe, and in others the work is done by the 
use of formers employed in conjunction with taper at- 
tachments. The maker of the new attachment, the Moss- 
berg Wrench Company, Central Falls, R. I., intends it to 
meet the needs of these shops and others where large 
numbers of pulleys are made, but not enough to warrant 
the purchase of more expensive special tools for the 
work. Its application to a lathe does not destroy the 
usefulness of the machine for other purposes, but merely 
extends its field by making it capable of rapidly pro- 





A Forming Attachment for Lathes, as Applied to the Crowning 
of Pulleys, Made by the Mossberg Wrench Company, Central 
Falls, R. I. 


ducing work of its kind of excellent quality. Besides a 
special usefulness in the manufacture of pulleys the at- 
tachment may be arranged for other formed work, and to 
the production of short tapers, such as friction clutch 
members. It is not claimed that the attachment is uni- 
versal, but that it appreciably extends the scope of an 
engine lathe, and possesses the distinct advantage of not 
requiring permanent attachment to the machine; it can 
be interchangeably used by a number of lathes. Another 
advantage is that it requires no special arbors, 

The attachment is secured to the tool post seat of the 
lathe carriage in the standard T slot there provided by 
two bolts. The tool post with its tool is carried at the 
left of the carriage on a slide, movable transversely. 
To this slide is secured a roll which enters a formed slot 
in a second slide having a longitudinal movement. If the 
latter slide remains stationary and the tool is fed 
longitudinally, as in turning the face of a pulley, the 
roll will follow the formed slot and impart to the tool 
an in and out movement producing a contour on the work 
corresponding to the form of the slot. The path of 
travel of the tool, which is the form it cuts, may be 
modified hy moving the slotted slide concurrently with 
the travel of the tool. If this slide is moved in the same 
direction as the tool the crown cut will be flatter or of 
less curvature than if the slide were stationary and the 
roll simply followed the form, while if the slide is moved 
in the opposite direction to the travel of the tool the 
crown will be of greater curvature. 
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The variation in degree of curvature of the crown is 
obtained by the action of a lever pivoted to the fixture 
and connected with the slotted slide by a link and also 
by a tie rod to some stationary member, such as the 
bracket shown, secured to the ways of the lathe near the 
tailstock. It is preferable to secure the bracket to the 
tailstock permanently, where it can usually remain when 
the attachment is not in use, without interfering with 
other work. The lever has a T slot in which the ad- 
jacent end of the tie rod may be clamped at different 
distances from the pivot on the fixture. The point of 
connection of the tie rod becomes the fulcrum of the 
lever. When it is between the connection to the lathe 
carriage and the slotted slide, the tool and slide move in 
opposite directions when the feed is in action, thus caus- 
ing the tool to cut an abrupt crown. When the tie rod 
is secured at a point directly over the connection to the 
link which extends to the slotted slide, there is no move- 
ment of the latter and the tool cuts a crown of the 
same curvature as the formed slot. When the tie rod is 
secured still further forward on the lever the slotted 
slide and the tool move in the same direction and a crown 
is cut flatter than the form of the slot. 

An important feature of the attachment is its ad- 
justable relation to the work as held on the arbor. 
With a fixed former, as in the usual taper attachment, 
each pulley must be located in exact relation to the tool, 
according to the position of the former, necessitating the 
use of shoulder or nut arbors. With this attachment the 
pulley may be located anywhere on the arbor, and when 
it is placed in the lathe the set screw holding the tie rod 
to the stationary bracket is loosened and the lathe car- 
riage shifted until the point of the tool is midway of the 
puiley’s face; then, by means of a handle on the outer end 
of the lever, the slotted slide is adjusted so that the 
roll is midway of the former slot and the tail rod set 
screw is tightened. Work is begun by shifting the car- 
riage to start the tool at one edge of the pulley’s face. 

On some formed work, especially where the formed 
surface is at an abrupt angle with the turning axis, this 
attachment has the advantage that a less abrupt inclina- 
tion in the form may be employed by causing the form 
to travel faster. As an example in the Mossberg Wrench 
Company’s own work a form is used in which the tool 
point must cut a surface having a curve approximately 
a parabola. The lathe tool would not follow the abrupt 
portion of the curve if controlled by the usual former, 
but by making the former slot longer with the same lat- 
eral deflection the required curve can be readily produced 
by imparting to the slotted slide a rate of travel faster 
than that of the tool and in the same direction. 


+e 


The McWane Pipe Works, Lynchburg, Va., and New 
York City, in its monthly Pipe Parley for February says: 
“The strong undertone we mentioned last month went 
still further ‘under’ about the first week in January in 
a big cut in prices both East and West.” The company 
publishes each month a memorandum book for the month, 
which has been found to be quite a convenience by many 
customers. In connection with the February issue an 
illustrated circular was distributed giving information 
relative to the McWane meter box for sidewalk setting. 
This is a cast iron box for water meters, and is intended 
to be so arranged as to be always accessible to the official 
charged with reading, inspecting or repairing such meters. 
The company has just completed 5000 of these meter 
boxes for the city of Washington, D. C., which is said to 
be the largest contract of its kind ever awarded. 





The Chicago Brass Company has purchased for its 
plant at Kenosha, Wis., two heavy Allis-Chalmers com- 
pound rolling mill engines of the horizontal vertical type, 
each having cylinders 28 in. and 56 in. by 48 in. stroke. 
These will operate non-condensing at 150 lb. pressure, and 
are designed to develop their maximum capacity at a 
speed of 120 rey. per min. Installation of the units is 
expected to be made in very quick time, as the pur- 
chaser’s plant is equipped with trackage, traveling cranes 
and every modern appliance for handling heavy material 
of this kind. 
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Customs Decisions. 


The Duty on Ferro Alloys. 


The Board of United States General Appraisers has 
completed the taking of testimony in a case of great 
interest to steel manufacturers. It concerns the proper 
duty on ferrochrome, ferrotungsten and ferrovanadium. 
The Government assessed these for duty at 20 per cent. 
ad valorem, as unwrought metals, but the importers 
claim that they are not unwrought metals and should 
be dutiable at $4 a ton, because they assimilate to ferro- 
manganese, which is provided for in the tariff at that 
rate. Ferromanganese is worth only about $50 or $60 
a ton, but as the value of ferrovanadium runs up to 
$4000 a ton and over, it will be seen that a duty of $4 
is relatively very small. 
to sustain its exaction of duty, although the case has 
been before the United States courts several times, and 
each time the Government has been defeated. On the 
other hand, the steel manufacturers are anxious to have 
the duty as low as possible upon these alloys, because 
they are so largely used in making special steels. 

The cases recently tried before the General Apprais- 
ers were bitterly contested. Several importers were in- 
terested in them, but the active fight was made by the 
Midvale Steel Company, represented by Thomas Leaming 
and William M. ‘Stewart, Jr., of Philadelphia. The 
Government was represented by Martin T. Baldwin, 
assistant solicitor of customs; Everit Brown, special 
counsel for the Treasury Department, and Charles Full- 
er, another special counsel. The active conduct of the 
trial was left in the hands of Mr. Stewart and Mr. Brown 
for the respective sides. The testimony presented was 
extensive and involved a close examination into the 
uses of these articles in the manufacture of steel. Briefs 
will be submitted to the Board of Appraisers by counsel 
on both sides, and it is expected that a decision will be 
rendered very shortly. It is also understood that, which 
ever way the decision may be, the case will be litigated 
through the Federal courts until finally the Supreme 
Court will undoubtedly be reached. The Government in- 
sists that these ferros are unwrought metals and there- 
fore that they cannot be classified for duty by any vague 
resemblances to other articles, but that even if these 
articles are not unwrought metals, still they do not as- 
similate to ferromanganese sufficiently to warrant their 
classification at $4 per ton. 


Carding Machinery. 

Classifying officers of customs have been notified 
that the Treasury Department has accepted the recent 
decision of the United States Circuit Court in the case 
of the Government against Evan Arthur Leigh of Bos- 
ton, with reference to carding machines. The machines 
were imported with the necessary card clothing and 
forwarded in a knockdown condition, packed in cases. 
It was held by the Government representatives that the 
machines themselves should be assessed at 45 per cent., 
the rate applicable to manufactures of metal, while the 
ecard clothing was held dutiable at 45 cents per square 
foot. The importer, whose case has been regarded as a 
test, objected to the dual duty, and alleged that the ma- 
chines are to be deemed entireties for the purpose of 
assessing duty. Under this interpretation of the tariff 
the machines pay duty merely at 45 per cent., as manu- 
factures of metal. This classification the Treasury now 
concedes. Hereafter all importations of carding ma- 
chines with the cloth on will be admitted at the single 
rate of duty. 

+e 

An International Flying Machine Competition.— 
With the object of promoting aerial navigation Dr. Gans 
of Garmisch, near Munich, who is the chairman of the 
airship section of the Bavarian Automobile Club, has 
offered a prize of 10,000 marks ($2380) to be awarded 
to a flying machine, between May 1 and October 1, 1908, 
during the Munich Exhibition. Competitors of any na- 
tionality are eligible for this prize. The prize will be 
awarded to the aeronaut who, starting from the ground, 
succeeds in flying or remaining suspended in the air 
above the space assigned to him for the purpose, for 10 
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min., and in landing within that area after the 10 min. 
have elapsed. Balloons or flying machines fitted with bal- 
loons are not eligible for competition. Intending compet- 
itors must enroll their names on the list in the office of 
the Sports Committee of the Exhibition, “ Munich, 1908,” 
and send a description of their flying machine, accom- 
panied by a photograph or sketch, and pay an entrance 
fee. Further details may be had by applying to the 
office of the Sports Committee of the Exhibition, “ Mu- 
nich, 1908,” 10 Neuhauserstrasse, Munich, Germany. 
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The Waterbury-Farrel Screw Head 
Slotter. 


The automatic slotting machine shown in the illustra- 
tions is designed for cutting the slots in the heads of 
screws. In designing this machine its builder, the Water- 
bury Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., had for its main object a large output of accurate 


Fig. 1—A New Automatic Screw Slotting Machine Built by the 
Waterbury-Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, Waterbury, 
Conn. 


work at a rapid rate of production, and special atten- 
tion was paid to rigidity. The rated capacity is for 
screws from 3-16 to 3 in. in diameter up to 2% in. 
long, of which the number slotted per minute is 35 of the 
3-16 in. size, 30 of the 4-in. and 21 of the %-in. size. On 
shallow slots or on brass blanks these speeds may be 
exceeded. The machine constitutes an addition to the 
company’s line of cold process bolt and nut machinery. 
The action of the machine will be understood from 
the general view, Fig. 1, and the end and side eleva- 
tions given in Fig. 2. The blanks are automatically taken 
from the hopper and presented in proper position in front 
of the saw by a toggle carrier slide. Here the blank is 
gripped securely between a die and the carrier slide dur- 
ing the slotting operation. The saw spindle is mounted 
on a swinging bracket which is strongly braced and 
guided to prevent chattering. When changing dies the 
bracket is disconnected and swung over to the front. 
The machine is provided with a clip shaver, to cut off 
the burr that forms on the head when the saw becomes 
dull, which consists of a cutting off tool that passes 
under the head of the blank just as the saw returns. 
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The machine is driven by a friction clutch pulley and 
extra sets of change gears are furnished to obtain a wide 
range in the number of blanks slotted per minute, thus 
enabling different sizes and kinds of screws to be accom- 
modated. An oil pump furnishes a uniform flow of oil 
over the work, which thoroughly lubricates the saw, 
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A Peat Coal Plant in New England.—E. Curtis Mc- 
Kenney of Saugus, Mass., after several years of experi- 
mental work, has perfected a process for making from 
peat a solid, hard fuel, which is claimed to burn freely 
with light draft, producing intense heat and leaving a 
residue of light ash of about 7 per cent. This new fuel, 





Fig. 2.—End and Side Elevations of the Waterbury-Farrel \utomatie Screw Slotting Machine. 


while a suitable guard removes chips, dirt and other for- 
eign matter from the saw and keeps the dies and work 
clean. A pan beneath the machine catches the oil, which 
is returned through a strainer to a tank, to be used re- 
peatedly. 

These slotters may be mounted in groups, as shown in 
Fig. 3, in varying number, as desired, the common prac- 
tice being to group six machines above a long table, which 
also forms the drip-pan. . In this case the group is driven 


which is called peat coal, is said to leave no clinkers, 
cinders or soot, does not disintegrate, and emits very 
little smoke and no offensive gases. For some time an 
experimental plant has been operated, and plans have 
been completed for the erection of a plant capable of 
turning out from 50 to 75 tons of manufactured product 
per day, at Lynnfield, Mass., by the Franklin Peat Coal 
Company, 26 Hawley street, Boston, which has been 
organized to put the new fuel on the market. It is ex- 





Fig. 3.—A Group of Six Screw Slotting Machines Mounted as a Unit with One Main Driving Pulley. 


by a single 24-in. pulley, with 5% in. face, running at 330 
rev. per min. For the single machine a 2% x 12 in. 
pulley is employed, running at the same speed as in the 
group arrangement, at which speed the cam shaft may be 
operated at 12, 21, 30 or 41 rev. per min. and the saw 
spindle at 180 or 720 rev. per min. The diameter of the 
The single machine occupies a floor space 
of 41 x 44 in., is 59% in. high over all and weighs 1240 Ib. 
The group of six machines, arranged as a unit, occupies 
a space of 44 in. x 19 ft. 10 in. and weighs 7540 lb. All 
important wearing parts are made of the best materials 


saw is 3% in. 


and the machine is carefully fitted throughout. 


pected that the new process will enable the company to 


use the extensive peat bogs of New England. E. Curtis 
McKenney is president; William E. Ludden, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles E. Robinson, secretary, and George N. 


March, treasurer. 
a Oe 


The records of the ocean steamboat companies show 
that in the first 45 days of 1908 87,443 steerage passengers 
left the United States, while the number of immigrants 
was only 22,839, In the corresponding period of 1907 the 
number of immigrants was 56.832, or about two and a 


half times as many. 
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The Quality of Lehigh River Water. 


During the last year hydrologists of the United States 
Geological Survey have been making a study ‘of the qual- 
ity of the water of Lehigh River, Pennsylvania. The 
chief purpose of this work is to determine the nature 
and extent of the variations in the character of the water 
at different seasons of the year and its suitability for use 
by manufactories and for domestic purposes. At the 
same time the studies made show what minerals are dis- 
solved from the soils of the Lehigh Valley and the quan- 
tity of each. 

Samples of the river water have been collected from 
day to day at South Bethlehem and shipped to the Sur- 
vey’s laboratory at Washington, D. C., where chemists 
have submitted it to critical analysis. These studies are 
still unfinished, but many conclusions regarding the 
stream have been reached. It is shown, for example, that 
each year about 270,000 tons of dissolved minerals are 
carried past South Bethlehem. Of this quantity 10.2 per 
cent. is silica, the chief constituent of sand and of most 
rocks; more than 15 per cent. is calcium, washed into the 
stream as sulphate and carbonate of lime; nearly 6 per 
cent. is magnesium; nearly 8 per cent. is sodium, one of 
the constituents of common salt; only 1 per cent. is iron. 
The grand total of the minerals borne by the stream is 
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Boring Multiple Cylinders. 


BY E. J. MC KERNAN.* 


The usual locomotive cylinder boring machine has a 
horizontal spindle and a table permitting of no adjust- 
ment at all or only lateral adjustment. With these ma- 
chines of the old design much time is consumed in prop- 
erly setting the cylinder so that the boring bar will strike 
the true center, and high speeds and rapid cutting are not 
obtained. These disadvantages are magnified when cyl- 
inder castings having two or more cylindrical chambers 
are to be bored and faced, because the work has to be 
reset and the cylinders and valve chambers (where piston 
valves are used) must be exactly parallel with each 
other. If the cylinders are out of parallel the working of 
the engine throws great strain upon the guides with con- 
sequent detrimental effect on the machinery, causing 
undue wear, strain and trouble. 

The machines of the old single bar type, designed 
when simple slide valve cylinders of not more than 18 or 
20 in. diameter prevailed on locomotives, were adapted 
for use with the slow speed carbon steel tools, which were 
the most efficient at that time. The mechanism of these 
machines was simple, but the cast iron driving and feed 
gears were weak and drove the tools at an unprofitably 


The Jacobs Rapid Universal Locomotive Cylinder Boring Machine. 


made up of the metals named, carried in combination as 
sulphates, carbonates, chlorides aiid nitrates. The sul- 
phate compounds are the chief constituents, amounting to 
about 116,000 tons a year; the carbonates are next in 
rank, aggregating about 86000 tons a year. 

These quantities seem great, but it must be remem- 
bered that the materials are washed into the stream from 
a large area, For each acre of ground that the river 
drains it bears away only 1% Ib. of minerals daily. 

The great quantity of sulphate compounds indicates a 
large amount of drainage from coal mines, and this has 
a very undesirable effect on the water for most industrial 
uses, making it harder and much more likely to form 
scale in boilers and less suitable for the textile industries 
and for general domestic purposes. Nevertheless it is 
still soft as compared with waters of the Middle West, 
and, after filtration to remove the excessive turbidity at 
flood stages of the river, it can be used successfully in 
nearly all industries that require large volumes of water. 


——~++o 


Shipments of coal and coke originating on the lines of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad east of Pittsburgh and Erie, 
for the week ending February 15, aggregated 925,698 
tons, an increase of 222,573 tons over the previous week. 
This was the first evidence of improvement in that direc- 
tion since the beginning of the year. 


slow speed. Later, when tool steels of greater cutting 
capacity and speed were introduced attempts to use them 
efficiently in boring machines of this class would result 
in stripping the gears or otherwise injuring the machine. 

With advances in locomotive construction represented 
by engines having piston valves and often compound cyl- 
inders of the Vauclain type, or four-cylinder balanced 
compound type. the insufficiency of the old boring ma- 
chines was still further emphasized. One manufacturer 
produced a three-spindle machine, which required only 
one setting of the work and insured the parallel boring 
of all cylinders and chambers, and while this possessed a 
number of advantages for certain classes of work, the 
single bar machine is still considered superior for gen- 
eral railroad shop use. The single bar has less gearing, 
is simpler, and is consequently easier to maintain. On 
account of the fewer parts the single bar machine re- 
quires less power, which can be obtained from a small 
motor. Where there are some advantages in boring three 
chambers at once it has been found in practice that chat- 
ter in one tool is transmitted to the other tools, causing a 
rough finish in all bores. It is apparent that this is 
obviated in the single bar machine. 

Recently there have been built several heavy, rigid 
single bar machines, with powerful boring bars capable of 
driving the cutting tools to their full capacity. Accurate 
~~ * Tool expert, Atchison, ‘Topeka & Santa Fé Railway System. 
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setting of the work, which is especially desirable in con- 
nection with multiple cylinders, is accomplished by pro- 
viding a table having both lateral and vertical motion, 
and these machines produce excellent work. But most of 
them thus far constructed are heavy ponderous affairs, 
expensive for the metal in them alone, and they do not 
have the needed wide range for all classes of locomotive 
eylinder boring. 

At the Topeka shops of the Santa Fé a cylinder bor- 
ing machine, illustrated herewith, has been built, which 
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This machine is direct motor criven. The table is raised 
or lowered by power from the main motor through bevel 
gears and clutches, handled from the operator’s side of 
the machine. All the mechanism is of modern design and 
is strong and durable, all gears being made from good 
gray iron, and all bushings of phosphor bronze. The bor- 
ing bar is 7 in. in diameter, and is made from open 
hearth steel, and is fed through the cylinder by a spur 
gear and rack, which makes it rigid in operation and 
gives a smooth bore. 

One of the facing heads on the machine is made so 
that it will move along on the bar. It is driven by a 1-in. 
key and set screw, and will pull any cut that is put on 
the machine. The facing heads are fed by a star feed 
attachment. The screws that elevate the table are of 





A Casting in Straight Position on the Table, with the Migh-Pressure Inclined Cylinder at the Bottom. 


answers all the requirements for boring cylinders for all 
classes of compound engines. This machine is also 
adapted to bore cylinders on engines which have one cyl- 
inder or chamber at an angle io the others. All cylinders 
or chambers may be bored at one clamping of the cyl- 
inder by the mere raising or lowering of the table. This 
table has an elevating movement of 37 in. and a cross 
travel of 35 in. The table, which has the cross travel 
movement, has also a swiveling :novement of 15 degrees. 





soft steel, are 5%4 in. in diameter and %-in. pitch. The 
screws are perpendicular to the boring bar, which con- 
tributes to rigidity. The total weight of the machine is 
about 15 tons, and it occupies a floor space of 223 sq. ft., 
having an extreme length of 21 ft. and an overall width 
of 14 ft. 

This machine is capable of boring a three-chamber 
compound cylinder in 15 hr., where it used to take 26 to 
28 hr., or a simple cylinder in 3 hr., where it formerly 
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took 8 to 10 hr. In the latter case the saving in time 
represents over $1500 per year in operator’s wages alone, 
and the machine capacity is increased from 375 to 1000 
cylinders per year. ‘The increase in output of three- 
chamber compound cylinders is about 77 per cent. 

If a machine which bores only one chamber of a loco- 
motive cylinder casting at one time is to compete suc- 
cessfully with one which can bore three chambers simul- 
taneously it must not only bore rapidly, but must be so 
constructed that only one setting will be required to 
bring the chambers into position to bore. This has been 
attained in the machine described, since after a cylinder 
bas been lined up and clamped on the table any of the 
chambers may be brought exactly into position for bor- 
ing, and it is impossible to bore two chambers out of 
parallel except by intention. 

A machine of this desigra has been in operation some 
time at the Topeka shops of the Atchison, Topeka -& 
Santa Fé Railway Company, proving satisfactory, both 
in its convenience in handling and in the lower produc- 
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The Casting Set with the Inclined Cylinder Parallel to the Bor- 
ing Lar and the Low-Pressure Cylinder and Valve Chamber 
Out of Parallel. 


tion cost. The Tool & Railway Specialty Mfg. Company, 
Atchison, Kan., has made arrangements to place ma- 
chines of this type on the market, From its designer the 


tool is known as the Jacobs boring machine. 
SSE ana an 


The Fore River Shipbuilding Company’s Report. 


The comparative balance sheet of the Fore River Ship- 
building Company, Quincy, Mass., for the years ending 
December 31, 1907, and 1906, is as follows: 

Assets. 
1907. 1906. 
$2,300,361.19 $2,101,984.00 
1,270,642.41 1,159,239.95 
49,986.51 312,757.97 
110,714.87 
30,960.00 


$3,715,656.79 
120,000.00 


$3,595,656.79 


Real estate, buildings, &c 
Machinery, equipment, &c 
Additions to plant 
Patterns and drawings 
Investments 





Current assets* 
Reserve accounts receivable 
Unearned insurance 
RE RN ns bd stata < ce 6 
Accrued interest 
Work in process......... 
Material on hand 
Accounts receivable 
Cash on hand 


$167,054.53 

15,326.38 

1,181.40 

8,170.81 
430,716.22 
306,895.28 
307,874.38 140,269.30 
281,262.20 404,935.37 


$1,504,920.61 $1, 


266,457.03 


$5.030.673.0 7 
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Liabilities. 


Preferred stock 
Common stock.... 


$2,400,000.00 
2,400,000.00 


$4,800,000.00 


$4,800,000.00 


Current liabilities : 
Accounts payable reserve 
WmeeTeeR cemtaleis oc..c Siccscces 
Advance payments on contract... 
Accounts payable 


$65,120.58 
6,750.00 


$47,082.99 
9,750.00 
52,766.78 
150,103.63 


$259,703.40 


200,000.00 
69,099.67 


~ $269,099.67 
$5,328,803.07 


In his accompanying report to the stockholders, Pres- 
ident Francis T. Bowles says: 

“ Additions to the plant and machinery were made dur- 
ing the year to the amount of $50,000, including an ex- 
tension of 112 ft. to the machine shop to provide much 
needed additional facilities in that department. All items 
of repairs and maintenance have been charged to expense. 
There are no notes payable and the present accounts pay- 
able are only current bills in process of accounting. The 
“ash receipts for the year amounted to $5.354,697.18. 

“The following vessels were under construction De- 
cember 31, 1907: Battleship North Dakota; scout cruisers 
Birmingham and Salem; seven submarine boats; one 
11,000-ton steel collier, Melrose, since delivered; one steel 
freight steamer, Altamaha, ready for delivery; four steel 
light vessels, Nos. 90 to 93, inclusive; one steel harbor 
tug, since delivered. During the year the battleship Ver- 
mont, the freight and passenger steamer Creole, two steel 
freight steamers Ocmulgee and Ossabaw, two 11,000-ton 
steel colliers, Everett and Malden, four submarine boats 
and one steel harbor lighter have been completed and 
delivered. 

“The average number of employees for the year was 
3340. The force at present employed is 3045. There 
have been only trifling labor troubles during the year, 
but much difficulty in securing competent mechanics, re- 
sulting in a labor movement of over 8000 during the year. 

“The company’s turbine development has made sub- 
stantial progress, but has necessitated the expenditure of 
the reserve for that purpose and brought about in addi- 
tion the loss in surplus of $43,000. 

“Our first Curtis turbine steamer, the Creole, now 
running on the line with gratifying results, presented on 
account of the moderate speed of 15 to 16 knots and other 
circumstances the most difficult conditions to make a good 
showing for the turbine. The single mechanical difficulty 
encountered in its turbines has been overcome and was a 
minor one so far as the merits of the turbine are con- 
cerned. We had in this vessel the usual experience on all 
turbine development in trying several designs of screw 
propellers before a fairly satisfactory one was obtained.” 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as fol- 
lows: Francis T. Bowles, president; F. C. Dumaine, vice- 
president; H. G. Smith, manager; J. A. Sedgwick, treas- 
urer; Samuel T. MacQuarrie, clerk. 


132,585.42 
$204,456.00 
Turbine development reserve 


Surplus 26,217.09 


$26,217.09 
Ce ea J $5,030,673.09 
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The American Bridge Company, 42 Broadway, New 
York, has afranged to occupy its new offices in the Hud- 
son Terminal, 30 Church street, April 20. The entire 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth floors will be occupied 
as the New York offices of the following subsidiaries of 
the United States Steel Corporation in addition to the 
general offices of the bridge company: Carnegie Steel 
Company, American Steel & Wire Company, American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Lorain Steel Company, Na- 
tional Tube Company and Steel Products Export Com- 
pany. 


A systematic campaign in the interest of better treat- 
ment of railroads in the South has been started at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. The Manufacturers’ and Producers’ Associa- 
tion has passed resolutions against adverse legislation 
toward railroads and other corporations so that business 
may be resumed and development continued. ; 
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The Rockford Straightening Machine. 


A machine for straightening shafts or similar work, 
which is a new product of the Rockford Drilling Ma- 
chine Company, Rockford, Ill, successor to the B. F. 
Barnes Company, is shown in the accompanying engrav- 
ing. The headstock spindle runs continuously and the 
center, which is inserted in the spindle in the usual way, 
earries a sliding collar. To the outer face of this collar 
is fitted a leather disk which contacts with the work 
under the influence of four coiled springs behind the col- 
lar, providing a friction drive. 

For each size of shaft or spindle to be straightened 
separate supporting blocks are furnished, having semi- 
cylindrical recesses exactly fitting the work when the 
center of the latter is about 1-16 to 3-32 in. below the 
center of the spindle. Moving the handle of the tail- 
stock to extend the tail center brings both centers to 
place and lifts the work from the supporting blocks, 
pressing it against the leather frictional surface of the 
collar on the headstock center. The tailstock center is 
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tween centers of an engine lathe, but one man, who soon 
becomes skilful at the work, giving only a small part of 
his time to such jobs, does all the straightening at 
present. 

a a as 


Portland Cement Production in 1907. 


The Portland cement producers of the United States 
have replied so promptly to the statistical inquiries ad- 
dressed to them by the United States Geological Survey 
that it is now possible to make a very close estimate of 
the Portland cement production for the calendar year 
1907. Edwin C. Eckel, who is in charge of the statistical 
work on cement for the Survey, has accordingly pre- 
pared the following statement: 

Returns have been received from 87 plants, repre- 
senting over 95 per cent. of the Portland cement produc- 
tion of the United States. As the 10 plants which have 
not yet replied include only two large producers, it is 
possible to make a fairly accurate estimate of the total 
cement production of 1907. The returns so far received 
indicate that the total output of Portland cement in the 





A Machine for Straightening Shafts and Spindles, Built by the Rockford Drilling Machine Company, Rockford, III. 


then fastened by a clamp handle and the work revolved, 
enabling the operator to chalkmark the high places. 
Loosening the tailstock lever allows the tailstock center 
to be slid back permitting the work to fall on the blocks. 
The supporting blocks slide easily from place to place, 
are quickly adjustable and can be readily brought to the 
points desired between which the bend lies. 

The carriage which supports the press screw, or 
straightening screw, runs on rolls, an@ is quickly and 
easily shifted on the bed to the point where the work is 
out of true. On the straightening screw is a revolving 
index plate which indicates the travel of the screw, and 
if in straightening a piece of work the first application of 
the screw is not sufficient, a guide is afforded for the 
second or more succeeding applications. This screw has 
a fine thread, so that the large hand wheel is capable of 
exerting all the pressure that is generally necessary to 
straighten a piece, but on heavier work the ratchet lever 
may be swung down, giving a more powerful leverage to 
straighten any piece within the capacity of the machine. 
The bed is very rigid and is able to support any work up 
to a reasonable size. The machine takes 8 ft. between 
centers. 

This machine is used for all straightening work in the 
builder’s shop; no straightening is ever done between 
lathe centers. Frequently it would take half a day to 
straighten a long shaft or spindle in the old way be- 


United States in the calendar year 1907 was approxi- 
mately 48,000,000 barrels. This should be compared 
with an output of 46,463,424 barrels in 1906, and of 
35,246,812 barrels in 1905. 

Though the production of 1907 shows an increase over 
that of 1906, it is slight as compared with past annual 
gains in the cement industry, indicating that the Port- 
land cement production of the United States has now 
reached a stage in its development where it is directly 
and promptly affected by ‘general business depression. 
ee 

Three aeroplanes, instead of one, will be contracted 
for by the Signal Corps of the United States army. This 
decision has been reached by the Board of Ordnance and 
Fortification and approved by Secretary Taft as a result 
of the recent competition between inventors. The suc- 
cessful bidders, with their prices and time of delivery, 
are: Wright Brothers, Dayton, Ohio, $25,000, delivery in 
200 days; A. M. Herring, New York City, $20,000, 180 
days; J. F. Scott, Chicago, Ill, $1000, 185 days. The 
board has only $25 to apply on the aeroplanes, but it is 
expected that the remainder will be voted by Congress. 
The surprise bid was that of Mr. Scott, who, through 
patriotism for his country, agreed to build a satisfactory 
machine that will fly for the mere cost of material. Of 
41 bids which were received these three were the only 
ones that followed the Signal Corps specifications. 
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The Von Bauer Coke Oven System. 


Arrangements are being made for the construction in 
the United States of a battery of the latest type of the 
Von Bauer retort coke ovens with recovery of by-products 
—the first of these ovens to be built in this country, 
though there is at Sydney, Nova Scotia, an installation of 
the earlier Von Bauer type. An essential feature of the 
system is a construction avoiding reversals in the currents 
of products of combustion and of preheated air, so that 
violent changes in temperature, affecting both the prod- 
uct and the oven construction, are prevented. The cur- 
rent of the products of combustion is continuously down- 
ward and simultaneously in all flues. Another departure 
from the more familiar forms of by-product ovens is in 
dispensing with elaborate regenerators. 

The latest improvement upon the Von Bauer oven is 
embodied in the construction shown in Figs. 1 and 2. In 
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walls, easily accessible on both sides of the ovens, and 
their action observable through peepholes. Where it is 
necessary to widen the ovens toward the discharge end, 
to provide for the expansion of the coal, the extra heat 
necessary for the larger body of coal in the wider part 
of the oven can thus be supplied by proper control of the 
conduits supplying gas to the combustion chambers. An- 
other improvement in this latest construction is in the 
preheating of the air for combustion, the ducts under the 
main combustion flue of the ovens being lengthened. The 
air for combustion is taken from the spaces under the 
ovens formed by the large foundation arches. These 
arches serve for the preliminary heating of the air sup- 
ply, as well as for the cooling of the oven foundations. 
This arrangement confines the required openings in the 
sides of a battery of ovens to those necessary for charg- 
ing and discharging a coking chamber by machinery and 
in the top to those for the admission of coal, in the case 
of hand charging, and for the necessary gas take-offs. 
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Section Through Coking Chamber. 


Fig. 1. 


the earlier type the general operation was the same; coal 
being charged through the opening F into the coking 
chamber A, and the generated gases rising through the 
stand pipes B into the gas main M leading to the by- 
preduct plant for the extraction of tar, ammonia and 
benzole. The purified gases were returned through the 
end main shown. Longitudinal mixing and distributing 
flues for the gases were provided with special individual 
connections between these and the gas main. The gases 
passed downward from these mixing and distributing 
flues, entering the combustion chambers at the top and 
meeting the highly preheated air. The gases of combus- 
tion were then drawn down and collected in flues located 
under the coking chambers and discharged through the 
connecting flue J into the main flue, to be either further 
used in boiler furnaces or finally discharged through a 
chimney. 

The more recent oven, as illustrated, has a better ar- 
rangement for supplying gas to the distributing flues in 
the upper part of the oven. It omits the internal adjust- 
ing tiles first used, and substitutes for them, through in- 
clined passages, an independent, direct gas supply to 
different parts of the flue, controlled by valves, alk located 
{mmediately opposite the upper parts of the partition 





Section Through Combustion Chamber. 


The Coke Oven System of Theodor von Bauer. 


From the distributing ducts below, in which the air is 
treated to about 1000 deg. Fahr. it rises through special 
uptakes molded in the material forming the walls of the 
coking and combustion chambers, extracting heat from 
these walls and increasing its own temperature to about 


1920 deg. Fahr., It is then introduced through separate 
openings into each individual combustion chamber. This 
method of preheating the air without generators or sep- 
arate recuperators has proved successful, the air being 
heated in a simple and economical manner, while a 
greater yield of surplus gas results. The highly pre 
heated air gives complete combustion, and the resulting 
high temperature in the combustion chamber is produced 
at and below the surface of the coal charge in the coking 
chamber. At the same time, as the gases of combustion 
have a downward course, the superheating of the upper 
parts of the coking chambers is prevented, as well as any 
decomposition of the gases in the coking chamber before 
their passage through the standpipe B into the collecting 
main. The design and construction of the coking cham- 
bers is such as to prevent the escape of any gases from 
them into the combustion chambers. 

The average coking period is from 24 to 26 hr., which 
would represent a yearly capacity of about 180,000 tons 
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of blast furnace coke from a battery of 100 ovens. The 
yield of surplus gas is from 45 to 50 per cent., according 
to the kind of coal used. While the flue gases, because 
of their short travel, have a high temperature, it has 
been demonstrated that in the regular operation of the 
Von Bauer coke oven the transmission of heat from the 
walls of the coking chambers to the coal in the coking 
chamber is gradually reduced toward the end of the cok- 
ing period, and that the layer of coke nearest the heated 
wall becomes hotter in proportion to the advance of the 
coking process toward the center of the charge of coal. 
In the last third of the coking period it has been found 
that the heating of the coking chambers can be dispensed 
with. The lifting and lowering of the doors is accom- 
plished through a special hoisting apparatus by which 
the doors of one battery can be operated from one place, 
it being only necessary to attach a chain to any door and 
operate the controlling valve of the hoisting apparatus. 
Among the advantages of these ovens the following 
are emphasized by the inventor: It is not necessary to 














Fig. 2.-—Cross Section of Ovens. 


enter hot ducts to regulate tuyeres, all controlling valves 
of the fuel gas supply being on the outside of the ovens 
above the floor line. Deterioration in the lower part of 
the oven is avoided by the omission of gas distributing 
flues in this part, so that the temperature is reduced to 
a minimum. The partition walls are strong, and are tied 
in a transverse direction by partitions extending from top 
to bottom. The point of entrance of the preheated air 
into the combustion chambers is at such a level that the 
temperature of the upper part of the oven walls is not 
high enough for decomposition of the generated gases. 
The yield of surplus gas is increased by the proper heat- 
ing of the oven walls in a downward direction simul- 
taneously in all combustion flues. By the elimination of 
all internal dampers and flue walls in the newest con- 
struction of the oven the melting or destruction of in- 
terior adjusting tiles is avoided. Construction cost is 
kept down by the absence of complicated foundations and 
regenerators. Much surplus heat is available for boilers 
and other purposes, as there is no preheating of air re- 
quired for combustion in large generators. The introduc- 
tion of small vertical flues between the combustion flues 
in the walls of the oven chambers is a simple method of 
preheating the air required for combustion. The Von 
Bauer ovens can be converted from a direct fire to an 
indirect fire operating system and vice versa without any 
interruption in the operation of the ovens and without 
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affecting the quantity or quality of the product. In one 
instance the change from one system to the other for a 
battery of 60 ovens was accomplished in eight hours. 

The Von Bauer patents are controlled in the United 
States and Canada by the Berlin Anhaltische Maschinen- 
bau A. G.; Frederick J. Mayer, the well-known gas ex- 
pert of Baltimore, and David B. Carse, 12 Broadway, 
New York. In Europe they are controlled by the Gesell- 
schaft fiir Erbauung von Hiittenwerksanlagen, Duessel- 
dorf, Germany, which is affiliated with the Berlin com- 
pany named above, the latter company being prominent 
in the construction of gas works and by product plants. 
The Duesseldorf company is now building a steel works 
with a battery of Von Bauer ovens for the North German 
Lloyd interests. A late design of these ovens has been 
built at Ilseder and 60 additional ovens were recently 
ordered for this plant. An older type is in use at the 
Krupp Hanover collieries, and there is a similar installa- 
tion at Sydney, Nova Scotia. 

—_— ———_——-_ <-> -— 


The Schieren Fortieth Anniversary. 


The celebration of the fortieth anniversary of the 
leather belting business of Chas. A. Schieren & Co. this 
year calls attention to the fact that this concern is one 
of the oldest in the business in this country. It was 
started by Chas. A. Schieren in 1868, shortly after the 
close of the civil war. The firm is marking this epoch 
in its history by becoming a corporation. Hereafter it 
will be the Chas. A. Schieren Company. The business 
will be owned and carried on by those who have been 
partners in the old firm, Chas. A. Schieren being pres- 
ident, F. A. M. Burrell vice-president, Chas. A. Schieren, 
Jr., treasurer, and H. V. Schieren secretary. 

The growth of Mr. Schieren’s business has been steady 
and rapid. At the outset he had a small shop at 90 Gold 
street, New York, with only two employees. Later the 
old Schieren Building, at the corner of Cliff and Ferry 
streets, diagonally opposite to the company’s present 
building, was occupied and a few years after the concern 
acquired its own tannery at Bristol, Tenn. The continued 
expansion of its trade made a large addition to the tan- 
nery necessary, and gradually also branches of the house 
were established in all the important leather centers 
throughout the country. A European branch was opened 
at Hamburg, Germany, and agencies and representatives 
of the firm were located in all parts of the world. 

A few years ago the old New York headquarters had 
become inadequate, and ground was acquired and the 
present Schieren Building erected. A year ago a ten- 
story addition to this structure was completed. The new 
Schieren Building is 10 stories in hight and has nearly 5 
acres of floor space. It is in outward appearance a sub- 
stantial office building, but is in every way adapted to 
modern manufacturing purposes. 

Chas. A. Schieren, Jr., in commenting recently on the 
growth of the business, said: “ Advertising undoubtedly 
has been responsible in large measure for the continual 
expansion of our markets. We have been large users of 
space in the trade papers always, and have in addition 
thoroughly acquainted belting users everywhere with our 
products by the use of our own printed matter. Our 
salesmen all over the country have followed up the im- 
pression this created. The chain of argument has thus 
been complete, and it has resulted in an immense growth 
in our list of customers. The same methods are being 
followed in our foreign trade.” 

a oo 


The Southwestern Machinery & Supply Company, 
303 Grant Building, Los Angeles, Cal., recently organized 
for the purpose of representing manufacturers of ma- 
chinery and supplies, is under the management of 
Charles L. Michod, who has been in the same business 
at St. Louis and Havana, Cuba, for the past five years. 
The president of the company is J. Wallace, 42 Broad- 
way, New York, and Theodore G. Finley of Los Angeles, 
is vice-president and treasurer. Southern Nevada, Ari- 
zona and southern California will be the principal terri- 
tory covered, but considerable Mexican trade is also an- 
ticipated. 
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A Long Cleveland Open-Side Planer. 


The longest machine tool casting ever made, it is be- 
lieved, is the one which forms the bed of the planer 
herewith illustrated and recently completed by the Cleve- 
land Planer Works, Cleveland, Ohio. The piece of work 
shown on the planer is another example of a difficult job 
successfully accomplished by the foundry. Both castings 
were made by the Johnson & Jennings Foundry Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The bed was cast in one piece not only to test the 
capacity of the foundry but also to demonstrate the 
amount of vertical curvature necessary in the mold to 
secure a straight bed when cold with an iron of a cer- 
tain analysis. So near were these calculations correct 
that when cold and supported in a neutral position the 
bed was straight within 4 in. vertically and % in. hori- 
zontally. The insignificant percentage of error is appre- 
ciated when it is known that the bed is 52 ft. long, 45 in. 
wide and 27 in. high. It was cast closed on the upper 
side with the exception of the opening for the bull gear 
and on the lower side the only openings were one oppo- 
site the column base and holes 6 ft. apart large enough to 
permit removing the cores. The walls are 1% in. thick 
and the cross partitions 1°%4 in. thick and about 30 in. 


A 60-In. Cleveland Open-Side Planer with a Bed 52 Ft. 


apart. The casting weighs approximately 52,000 lb. and 
is practically without a blemish. It is sufficiently hard 
to afford a good wearing slide for the table. Propor- 
tionately the same accuracy was ndaintained in making 
beds varying from 15 to 30 ft. long. 

The plate shown on the table in process of machin- 
ing is a base for a floor boring mill, and was true within 
% in. in any direction and weighs approximately 22,000 
lb. It is 12 ft. square and 9 in. deep, thoroughly ribbed 
and braced, and would have required a very large planer 
to machine it had not an open side planer been used. 
The planer, being a 60-in. machine, allowed the work 
to overhang the platen on the column side about 8 in. 
and the table being 54 in. wide the plate balanced within 
2 tons. 

The table on this planer is 31 ft. long and the Vs are 
36 in. apart center to center. The rack has an 8-in. face 
and teeth of 2% pitch. All gears and the rack are 
steel. The fitting of this platen was so well done that 
the reversing belt needed only to be shifted about \% in. 
on the tight pulley to reverse the platen at full speed, 
which is about two and three-quarter times faster than 
the cutting speed, which is 25 ft. per minute. The belt 
speeds are 1600 and 4400 ft. per minute, respectively. 
The motor is a 20-hp. induction type. The column of 
this machine is 60 in. wide and 30 in. deep and at the 
lower side is fastened with 20 114-in. bolts and doweled 
with 4% in. pins. The base to which the column is 
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bolted is cast integral with the bed up to the level of 
the Vs. 

As an indication of what this machine is capable of 
doing it is deserving of mention that the plate shown on 
the machine was planed in 26 hr. on the top and bottom. 
Four settings were necessary and the shape of the slide 
required both sides to be undercut. 

os 


A Large Steam Piping Contract. 


The Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has secured one of the largest com- 
plete piping contracts ever placed in the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict. It comprises the piping installation in the new 
open hearth steel plant being built by the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company at Monessen, Pa. It includes all the 
steam piping running from 24 in. down, the exhaust 
piping running from 72 in. down, and the main water 
piping for the plant, 30 in. and smaller. There are to 
be installed 15 500-hp. Sterling boilers, three large mill 
engines and three cross compound electric generator en- 
gines, together with necessary pumps for feed water and 
mill supply. The plant will have eight open hearth fur- 
naces and 51 gas producers. 

The pipe has been ordered for the most up to date 


Long, Handling a Plate 12 Ft. Square, Weighing 22,000 Lb. 


construction, being specially designed by the Garrett- 
Cromwell Engineering Company, Cleveland. In this con- 
tract the Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction Com- 
pany will install all its own make of valves, separators, 
exhaust relief valves and other specialties. It is push- 
ing the work as fast as possible, as the open hearth steel 
plant is under contract to be ready for operation early 
in June. 


————_- > +o —__— 


The Pittsburgh Coal Company’s Earnings.—Follow- 
ing is a statement of earnings of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company for December, 1907, and for the whole year 
1907, compared with the same periods in 1906: 


December, 

1907. Decrease. 

eR CRRNIis 6 oii iia ve ERE $282,099.98 $233,314.67 

Less reserve for depletion of coal lands 41,322.31 16,507.08 
Less reserve for depreciation of plants 

le SII, vn. oo Sec oceans Secs 77,220.38 

Less interest on first mortgage bonds.. 88,250.00 


35,630.20 
7,713.14 


$75,307.29 $173,464.25 
Year 1907. Decrease. 
3ross earnings $5,731,983.28 *$434,859.95 
Less reserve for depletion of coallands 725,937.22 17,083.03 
Less reserve for depreciation of plants 

RR GOROREIEEE.... 6.0 «o's n000iun nena 964,809.27 229,285.15 
Less interest on first mortgage bonds. 1,082,643.88 84,596.75 


RE tte cae $2,958,592.91 *$765,824.88 


* Increase. 


Net earnings 
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The New Waltham Gauge Grinder. 


The machine shown is designed for grinding gauges 
where exactness is required. It was built originally for 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, but the maker, the Wal- 
tham Machine Works, Waltham, Mass., proposes to place 
it on the market. The gauges are first rough ground by 
the use of a corundum or other abrasive wheel carried on 
the right hand head. When the work has been reduced 





The Gauge Grinding Machine Built by the Waltham Machine 
Works, Waltham, Mass. 
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grinding laps at a greater speed at each end of the 
stroke. Fine adjustment for depth of cut is obtained by 
the graduated hand wheel at the right of the workslide. 

When it is necessary to measure or remove the work 
the holder can be swung forward to an angle of about 
45 degrees. A spring holds it in place against stops at 
the back when in position for grinding. An adjustment 
is provided for altering the position of the vertical slide 
so that gauges of different widths may be ground. A 
clutch controlled by the lever at the right of the lower 
driving shaft permits the stopping of the work without 
stopping the countershaft. The spindles, bearings and 
other working parts are of hardened steel. Several cams 
with different degrees of throw are furnished. 

ee ee 


Iron Ore Production in 1907. 


The statistical work of the United States Geological 
Survey on the iron ore production for 1907 is sufficiently 
advanced to justify a preliminary estimate on the total 
amount of iron ore produced in the United States during 
the last year. Returns have so far been received from 
producers known to represent about half the output of the 
country, and these returns indicate that the total pro- 
duction for the year will fall between 52,000,000 and 
54,000,000 gross tons. The total production in 1905 was 
42,526,163 tons; that of 1906 was 47,749,728 tons. A total 
production of 53,000,000 tons in 1907 would amount to an 
increase of about 11 per cent. over the production of 
1906. This gain was very unevenly distributed among the 
several producing districts. The Lake Superior District 
seems to show an increase of about 15 per cent.; the 
Southern District shows an increase of only 4 per cent. ; 
and the Northern or Northeastern District gains 8 per 
cent. The Western District figures are as yet very in- 
complete, but appear to show little or no gain over 1906. 

As the estimates are based on incomplete returns they 
are subject to correction, but whatever the corrections 
may be, final returns will show that the production of 





A Larger View of the Head of the Waltham Gauge Grinder. 


to nearly the required size the work carrying slide is 
quickly moved by the crank at the right of the cross rail 
to a position for contact with the diamond charged lap 
carried on the left head. The drives of the two heads 
are by separate belts. 

An important feature of the machine is the provision 
made to prevent “ bell-mouthing” of the work. This is 
effected by a specially cut cam, which is of the usual 
heart shape, but with its pitch increased at the high and 
low points, by which means the work is carried by the 


iron ore during 1907 was largely in excess of its consump- 
tion. The amount of ore held in stock at the close of the 
year at mines, ore docks and other receiving points is 
probably the largest in the history of the iron trade. 
oe 

The Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, has received a large order for steel road scrapers 
for shipment to Warsaw, Poland. In the past few weeks 
the company has received several other good foreign 
orders. 
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The American-Ball Angle-Compound 


Steam Engine. 


\ new and interesting type of high speed engine has 
been designed by F. H. Ball and his son, F. C. Ball, of 
the American Engine Company, Bound Brook, N. J., which 
is known as the Angle-Compound engine. It is the con- 
tention of the designers that on a high speed engine a 
complicated valve gear, even if very efficient, has the 
serious disadvantages of increased cost of maintenance 
and greater liability of interrupted service, and that 
where high efficiency is desired a much better plan is to 
use a compound engine of simple design because it is 
vastly more economical of steam than any simple engine. 
The Duplex-Compound engine is in this line of develop- 
ment, and now this later engine is another step in the 
same direction. 

The general plan of combining a horizontal engine 
and a vertical engine so that both shall work on the same 
crank pin is not new. There are examples of this in the 
large engines installed in the traction power houses of 
New York City, but the many desirable features of this 


Two Views of the American-Ball Angle-Compound Steam Engine. 


Engine Built by the American Engine 


arrangement for high speed engines of the single valve 
gear type do not seem to have been appreciated. 

In reciprocating engines the question of counterbal- 
ancing becomes more important the higher the speed, and 
it is a common mistake to think that such engines may 
be counterbalanced so that the inertia thrusts are neu- 
tralized. A counterweight attached to the heel of a crank 
merely transfers the unbalanced thrust from the plane of 
the reciprocating parts into a plane at right angles to it. 
Thus in a locomotive the counterweight in the driving 
wheel simply transfers the unbalanced thrust to a vertical 
plane. Recent experiments with a locomotive testing 
equipment have shown that at high speeds this vertical 
thrust becomes so great that when the counterweight 
passes over the shaft the wheels, with the weight of the 
engine on them, are actually lifted clear of the track. 
A horizontal engine, with the inertia thrust of its recipro- 
eating parts transferred into a vertical plane will not 
rock on its foundation, and therefore seems to be bal- 
anced. It is the usual practice to counterbalance the 
largest part of the horizontal thrust in this way. 

It is evident that by combining a horizontal and ver- 
tical engine on the same crank pin, the total horizontal 
thrust may be neutralized by counterbalancing, and 
when the counterweight is in a vertical plane it is op- 
posed by the reciprocating parts of the vertical engine. so 
that at four points of the stroke a perfect balance is real- 
ized, and between these four points there is no position 
of the crank where there is any appreciable unbalanced 
condition. . 
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In the Angle-Compound engine herewith illustrated, 
the conditions for perfect balance are brought about by 
making the low pressure piston a very light, conically 
shaped, steel structure of about the same weight as the 
ordinary cast iron piston in the high pressure cylinder. 
The low pressure engine is made the vertical engine be- 
cause it is thought desirable to have the larger piston 
supported vertically on its rod rather than to slide on 
the walls of a horizontal cylinder. 

sy referring to the two views of the engine, it will 
be seen that the high pressure valve is driven by the 
usual valve gear and shaft governor, and the low pres- 
sure valve by an eccentric which is inclosed in an oil tight 
casing and connected with the oil circulating system of 
the engine. From this eccentric a rod drives direct to 
the low pressure valve stem, which is guided by a cross- 
head carried in guides as shown, and the crosshead and 
guides are also included in the oil circulating system. 
The latter is similar to that commonly used on the Amer- 
ican-Ball engines, except that the oil is pumped directly 
to the gravity storage tank on the low pressure frame 
which is kept constantly overflowing by the supply deliv- 
ered to it from the pump. <A double stuffing box on the 


a Combined Vertical and Horizontal High-Speed Automatic 


Company, Bound Brook. N. J. 


valve stem and bulkheads and stuffing boxes on both 
piston rods prevent the water drip from mingling with 
the oil of the circulating system. The water drip from 
all these stuffing boxes is carried off by concealed piping. 

A new departure has been made in the arrangement 
of the crosshead and guides, which are of the bored type. 
It will be noticed that the crosshead is a single piece 
without the usual adjusting shoes, while the guides are 
made adjustable. These guides are carried in bored seats, 
and a projection from the back of the guide fits between 
the supports, so as to resist end thrust. One of the guides 
is secured to the support by screws, and is only adjust- 
able by means of shims, but the other has a pair of screws 
at each support to provide for delicate adjustments, and 
the guide is securely held against these adjusting screws 
by a bolt that locks the adjustment securely when set up. 
The crank pin is double the usual length, and the con- 
necting rods are placed side by side on this double length 
pin. 

The builder claims that this type of engine runs more 
smoothly and with much less strain and shock than any 
other form of high speed engine. because of its perfect 
balance and because it has four impulses on the crank 
at each revolution instead of two. One of these engines 
of 160 hp. 11-in. stroke, running about 300 rev. per min., 
direct connected to a generator, was recently installed in 
the company’s own power plant. This engine has no spe- 
cial foundation, except the concrete floor of the building 
and no foundation bolts. A full length pencil stood on 
its end on the horizontal cylinder and on the vertical 
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«ylinder did not tip over even with a fluctuating load on 
the engine, showing a remarkable lack of vibration. 

The floor space required by this engine is very small, 
since two engines of the same power are accommodated 
in substantially the space of one horizontal engine of half 
their combined power. The cost of the foundation is 
correspondingly smaller, and the perfect balancing of the 
engine simplifies the foundation problem; where concrete 
floors are used, no further foundation is ordinarily re- 
quired. 

For large powers these engines, combined in pairs 
with the generator or belt wheel between them make an 
exceedingly compact unit. In these combinations the en- 
gines are used as double compounds when run noncon- 
densing, or where condensing water is available, as four- 
cylinder triple expansion engines. In the latter case one 
horizontal engine is the high pressure, the other hori- 
zontal the intermediate pressure and the two vertical en- 
gines combined are the low pressure engine, thus giving 
a large area of low pressure piston without using any 
pistons of very large diameter. Since the normal speed 
of an engine of this kind is high, the cost of the gene- 
trator, and the amount of floor space are both greatly re- 
duced. The engines are built singly or in combinations 
for capacities from 80 to 1000 hp. 


ee 
A Small Burr Motor-Driven Cold Saw. 





The engraving herewith shows an application of motor 
drive to the No. 1 cold saw manufactured by John T. 
Burr & Son, 433 Kent avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., similar 
to the one of belt driven type described in The Iron Age, 
May 16, 1907. It is adapted to cutting off bar stock, pipe, 
&¢c., of all sizes up to 3% in. in diameter. The machine 
uses a saw blade 10 in. in diameter, which is fed to the 
work by gravity; the feed is adjustable by altering the 
position of the weight on the lever shown. The driving 






A Motor Driven No. 1 Cold Saw Built by John T. Burr & Son, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


mechanism consists of a steel worm carried in a bracket 
on the carriage, a hobbed worm wheel and steel pinions. 

The machine is driven by a 14-hp. constant speed motor 
running at about 2000 ret. per min., connected to the 
splined worm shaft by a rawhide pinion and a cut iron 
spur gear. All of the gears are covered, and the starting 
box and switch are conveniently placed at the working 
end of the machine. Either a direct current or an alter- 
nating current motor can be furnished. 


—_—_.2--@————_____ 


The Joseph Joseph Bros. Company, Cincinnati, dealer 
in scrap metal, has taken the large manufacturing build- 
ing at Worcester, Mass., formerly occupied by the Wheel- 
ock Engine Company, and will establish a branch on 
the premises. The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad has placed spur tracks in the yard. The 
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Worcester establishment will be the assembling and ship- 
ping point for scrap metal purchased through New Eng- 
land. J. H. Crosby, Boston, has been made local man- 
ager. 

—_ ~~ >-+e = 


A New Barnes Friction Disk Drill. 


An addition to the line of friction disk drills manu- 
factured by the W. F. & John Barnes Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill., shown in the engraving, is a combined hand 
and foot lever feeding machine. Among its more impor- 
tant features are that the speed of the drill spindle can 





A Combined Foot and Hand Feed Friction Disk Drill Built by 
the W. F. & John Barnes Company, Rockford, III. 


be increased or diminished instantly, or the motion re- 
versed without stopping the machine or shifting belts, 
this being accomplished by sliding the driven friction 
wheel from, toward or past the center of the driving disk. 
In this way more or less driving power can be applied 
to the drill spindle, as the size of the drills or the nature 
of the work may demand. The feed lever is provided with 
a sensitive adjustment, which in connection with the 
contro] which the operator has over the speed and power 
makes it possible to use the smallest drills with the least 
danger of breaking them. By a conveniently located 
hand screw the platen or table can be moved rapidly on 
the column and clamped firmly at any desired hight. 

The machine will drill holes up to 5-16 in. in diameter 
to the center of a 10-in. circle. The greatest distance 
from the base of the drill to the spindle is 48 in., and the- 
greatest hight from the platen to the spindle is 36 in. 
The distance from the column. to the spindle is 5 in., and 
the diameter of the column 3% in. The spindle is % in. 
in diameter, and has a vertical travel of 4 in. The table 
is 10 x 14 in. in area. The tight and loose pulleys are 5 
x 2 in., and are intended to run at a speed of 350 rev. per 
min., at which the speed of the spindle may be varied 
from 0 to 1600 rev. per min. The floor space required by 
the machine is 22 x 18 in., its hight over all is 56 in., and 
it weighs 170 Ib. 
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A Gantry Crane Coal Handling System. 


The Dayton Citizens’ Electric Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
has recently completed a modern power plant for supply- 
ing light, heat and power to the business and residence 
sections of the city. A district steam heating system 
is operated during the winter season by using the ex- 
haust steam for heating, and the distribution covers an 
area having a radius of about one and one-half miles 
from the plant. The building is 60 x 128 ft., of reinforced 
concrete with brick veneering on the front. A basement 
is provided for the condensing apparatus, which is to be 
used during the summer months when no heat is sold. 

In the design of the plant provision was made for in- 
stalling eight 500-hp. Stirling boilers, although the actual 
number in use at the present time is four. These supply 
the steam for two 1000-kw. Westinghouse-Parsons steam 
turbines. The breeching for the boilers is carried down- 
ward to a flue which runs lengthwise of the building, and 
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the load the operator can fill the bucket and discharge 
the load without extra help. The advantages claimed 
for this system are the low cost and ease of handling 
material, low cost of installation and maintenance due 
to size and small number of working parts and large area 
served. 

——— ~-e_____- 


The Foundry Exhibit at Toronto.—The Executive 
Committee of the Foundry Supply Association, which is 
preparing for an extensive exhibit of foundry equipment 
at the Toronto convention of the American Foundrymen’s 


* Association June 8-12, will meet at the King Edward 


Hotel, Toronto, on Monday, March 2. The Toronto ex- 
hibit will be the third of its kind. That at Cleveland in 
1906 covered 25,000 sq. ft. of floor space, and represented 
300 tons. At Philadelphia last year 45,000 ft. of floor 
space was occupied, and the exhibit represented: nearly 
500 tons of equipment and supplies. At Toronto 121,000 
sq. ft. of floor area will be available. The secretary, H. 


The Coal Handling Gantry Crane Installed for the Dayton Citizens’ Electric Company by the Cleveland Crane & Car 
Company. 


the top of which is level with the floor of the engine 
room. Thence the gases are conducted to the reinforced 
concrete chimney, which is 12 ft. in diameter inside and 
180 ft. high. This chimney is of ample capacity to pro- 
vide for an equipment of four times the present installa- 
tion. 

The layout of the plant, the design of the building 
and the erection were under the charge of John Bronton. 
The contractor for the building and the underground 
work was the Abbott-Gamble Company, New York. The 
American District Steam Company furnished the equip- 
ment for the steam heating system. 

In an effort to get away from the multiplicity of detail 
incident to the putting in of a pivoted bucket system, a 
coal handling gantry crane with grab bucket, illustrated 
in the view herewith, was designed and built by the 
Cleveland Crane & Car Company, Wickliffe, Ohio. The 
runway for the gantry crane was raised about 8 ft. from 
the ground, which allowed a storage capacity of about 
2000 tons of coal in addition to the 200 tons in the 
bunkers. By means of the gantry crane and grab bucket, 
coal can be unloaded directly from the cars into the 
bunkers, or can be taken from the car and deposited in the 
storage yard, to be rehandled at a future date when it 
becomes necessary to convey it to the bunkers. The en- 
tire operation is conducted by one man. By traveling with 


M. Lane, 1924 Prospect avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, notes 
that nearly all the orders thus far received have been for 
more space than was used last year, the indications being 
that the exhibit at Toronto will surpass those that have 
preceded it. In addition to the most complete representa- 
tion of molding machines and sand handling equipment 
yet seen, it is probable that molten nonferrous metals will 
be available for casting, and one firm is figuring on sup- 
plying the molding machines with molten iron. 


a 


A bill providing for the creation of a Bureau of Mines 
will be reported to the House of Representatives at 
Washington at an early date. The only question unde- 
cided by the committee having the bill in charge is 
whether the vureau shall be under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor or the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


At Toronto, Ont., a writ was issued February 13 for 
the foreclosure of a mortgage for $51,299 against E. 
Helen Currie, Major John A. Currie and the Northern 
Iron & Steel Company, Collingwood, Ont. The action 
was taken by Howard K. Wood of New York and is the 
last step in litigation in which this company has become 
involved. 
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The «* Long-Arm ’’ Automatic Tooth Chamfer- 
ing Attachment. 


The automatic tooth chamfering attachment for mil- 
ling machines, herewith illustrated, derives its name not 
from any feature in the device itself, but from. the com- 
pany which is placing it on the market, the “ Long-Arm ” 
System Company, Cleveland, Ohio. This name was 
chosen when the company was organized to manufacture 
safety, electric watertight power doors and hatches for 
ships, which, being controlled from one point, as the 
ship’s bridge, are in effect handled by a “long arm.” 
Like many another article now on the market, the cham- 
fering attachment grew out of a need in the designer’s 
own shop. Gears enter largely into the principal product, 
many of which require chamfered or rounded teeth. 
Since there appeared to be no thoroughly satisfactory de- 
vice sold for such work, this attachment was designed, 
and is now manufactured as a side line. 

The attachment is adapted to be mounted on the table 
of a small milling machine and is used to chamfer the 
ends of the teeth of gears which enter into sliding gear 
transmissions such as are used in automobiles and often 
in the speed and feed mechanisms of machine tools. It 
is claimed to produce a surface of such uniform contour 
and smooth finish that any further finish is unnecessary. 
After the work is set up and the cutter and work are ad- 





A Milling Machire Attachment for Chamfering the Ends of Gear 
Teeth, Made by the “ Long-Arm” System Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 


justed it is not necessary to stop the machine, even to 
substitute new blanks, while duplicate gears are worked 
upon. The attachment will chamfer gears of from 2 in. 
to 9% in. pitch diameters, and of 4 to 10 diametrial 
pitch. When run at the intended speeds about 12 teeth 
per minute can be chamfered or rounded. The contour of 
the chamfering may be changed by using special cams or 
special cutters or both. 

The frame of the attachment is cast iron, is of strong 
cross section and to it all of the parts of the complete at- 
tachment are secured. Two slots are provided for the 
bolts clamping the attachment to the milling machine 
table. No tongue fitting the table T slot is necessary for 
its proper alignment. The bracket is securely fastened to 
the side of the frame and the principal driving mechanism 
is held in it. This consists of the main driving shaft 
with pulley and pinion attached, cam spindle with cam 
and cam gear attached and engaging with the driving 
pinion and the rocker arm carrying the intermediate gear 
connecting the cam gear with the worm driving gear. 
The worm is of hardened steel of the required pitch, to 
properly engage with the work to be chamfered. Worms 
of different pitches are required for different pitch gears, 
but one worm will drive all gears of one pitch and any 
number of teeth within the range of the attachment. 

The worm slide is adjustable to and from the work 
spindle and is clamped to the frame in the required posi- 
tion. The worm shaft is carried in this slide and means 
are provided for taking up wear or lost motion. The 
work slide is fitted to the frame and its vertical move- 
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ment is controlled by the cam and cam roll. It also has 
means for taking up wear. The cam roll pins are se- 
cured to the back of the work slide. The work spindle is 
of hardened steel and is % in. in diameter. To it the 
work is fitted either directly or with bushings. The cam 
is of hardened steel and has a cam roll groove cut in its 
face. It is securely fastened to the cam gear, its peri- 
phery fitting into a bored recess in the frame, which 
gives an additional support to the cam shaft and in- 
creases its stiffness. Only one cam is regularly furnished 
with the attachment, this beng designed to give a semi- 
circular shape to the chamfered ends of the gear teeth. 
The cam roll is of hardened steel and is placed on the upper 
cam roll pin when working on the top, or on the lower 
cam roll pin when working on the bottom of the gear 
teeth. The cam roll may be easily changed from one to 
the other cam roll pin by moving the work slide. 

The cutters usually furnished with the attachment are 
double end cutters, having bodies %4 in. in diameter, and 
are held in the milling machine spindle by a collet. With 
the attachment is furnished a countershaft having tight 
and loose pulleys, and a driving pulley and an idler 
pulley for taking up the slack of the belt. The counter- 
shaft is intended to run at a speed of about 72 rev. per 
min., which gives a speed of 40 rev. per min. to the driv- 
ing shaft of the attachment, and the milling machine 
spindle should run at about 900 rev. per min. The inter- 
mediate and worm driving gears of the attachment are 
protected with a cover. The attachment weighs about 
80 Ib. and the countershaft about 90 Ib. 

The procedure in using the attachment is as follows: 
It is first clamped to the table of the milling machine by 
the two T-bolts, then the cutter is secured in the machine 
spindle. This cutter is set ceutral with the work spindle 
on the attachment by moving the table adjusting screws. 
The table is then locked against longitudinal movement and 
moved laterally from the cutter, and is centered and 
located at the proper hight to engage with the worm by 
suitable bushings which fit the work spindle. The gear 
is then clamped in position by a nut. The setting being 
completed, the worm slide is pushed forward until the 
worm enters the teeth of the gear to a depth sufficient 
to prevent back lash and still permit the rotation of the 
worm and gears. In this position the worm slide is se- 
cured by clamping bolts and the intermediate gear is 
thrown out of engagement with the worm driving gear. 
If it is desired to chamfer the top of the gear teeth, the 
cam roll is placed on the upper cam roll pin, and the 
pulley is rotated by hand until the highest point of travel 
of the work is reached; then the table is elevated to the 
approximate hight required and is moved toward the 
column until the end of the cutter is at the root or bot- 
tom of the gear teeth, when the transverse table stop is 
set. The cutter is next centrally located in the space 
between two gear teeth by rotating the worm by hand, 
and the intermediate gear is brought into proper mesh 
with the worm driving gear and secured in this position. 
Finally the table is lowered and power is applied to the 
milling machine and attachment; then the table is grad- 
ually raised until the cut is made to the desired depth to 
give the required chamfer, and the vertical table stop is 
set in this position, or the knee is clamped to the column. 
The work now proceeds automatically until all teeth of 
the gear have been chamfered. In setting up to chamfer 
the bottom of the gear teeth the adjustment is made 
when the worm slide is at the lowest point of its travel, 
the cam roll being placed on the lower cam roll pin. 

———_~»>-e 

The Boston Gear Works, Norfolk Downs, Mass., has 
about completed the new addition to its factory, and is 
installing new machinery. The new building gives the 
company 50 per cent. more floor space, a total of 34,000 
sq. ft., and a capacity of 150 machines, including 50 auto- 
matics. The company has one of the largest plants de- 
voted entirely to gear work in the country, and is in a 
position to execute orders promptly for all kinds of gear- 
ing—spur gears up to 10 ft. diameter, worm gears up to 
8 ft. diameter, spiral gears, any ratio, automatic turning 
work up to 16 in, diameter, and small brass and model 
work of every description. The company has a large 
list of standard stock gears. 
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New Publications. 


The Story of Iron and Steel. -By Joseph Russell Smith. 
Pages, 196; 16 mo. Illustrations, 14. Publishers, D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. Cloth, 75 cents, net. 


The author is assistant professor of industry in the 
Wharton School of Finance, University of Pennsylvania, 
and he refers to the book as the outgrowth of courses in 
American industry. It is the latest to be published of 
the Appleton Library of Useful Stories. The effort has 
been to enable “ an intelligent person to grasp the essence 
of the complex technical phenomena of iron and steel 
making without even having to meet technical terms.” 
The book has the faults of any attempt to put in form for 
popular consumption the facts about a great industry 
that has a voluminous technical literature contributed 
by chemists, metallurgists and civil, mechanical, electrical 
and mining engineers. The “story” might well have 
been confined to the historical and economic aspects of 
the subject, but the author has essayed to popularize the 
technics of iron and steel manufacture. So far as an en- 
gaging style could do it he has made the book interesting, 
and for the most part has conveyed as adequate a notion 
of what iron and steel making involves as his readers will 
want. There is a difference between the kind of descrip- 
tive writing with which the magazines have made us 
familiar and the accurate setting down of the prosaic 
facts of a complex industrial development. The author 
of the former must often write roundly and make bulk 
rather than qualified statements, and sometimes this is at 
the expense of the facts. It is misleading, for example, 
to speak of “an ore containing one pound of phosphorus 
to a thousand pounds of iron” as “practically useless 
unless some means can be devised to get rid of the phos- 
phorus.” ‘That cuts the ground from under the foundry, 
the puddling furnace and the iron rolling mill at a single 
stroke. 

Again, in differentiating between Bessemer and open 
hearth steel, popular writing falls into very loose and 
inaccurate statements like the following: “For such 
pieces as railroad iron or structural girders a small flaw 
which might be fatal to an engine boiler would make little 
difference, and, therefore, the cheaper Bessemer steel has 
been steadily used.” In his chapter on the formation of 
the United States Steel Corporation, Mr. Smith has fol- 
lowed the lines of magazine and newspaper articles in ex- 
plaining how the consolidation came about. It is only 
the natural confusion of one not intimately connected 
with the status of the steel industry that makes the Car- 
negie Steel Company and the Federal Steel Company 
merely purveyors of half-finished steel for the manufac- 
turers of finished forms before the day of the large con- 
solidation. ‘The author has the large vision of the popu- 
lar prophets concerning iron and steel. He sees the day 
of the elimination of independent producers and the su- 
premacy of the Steel Corporation, due to the early ex- 
haustion of the ore supplies of the former. The scene is 
dramatic: “ Here, then, lies a possible future supremacy 
in which the trust will stand virtually alone as its rivals 
die one after another beside their exhausted ore pits.” 
Similarly, the author sees the coming supremacy of the 
electric furnace in a revolution which will inferentially 
put the blast furnace on the scrap heap. 

But the things to find fault with in Mr. Smith’s book, 
considering its aim and the place it is to fill, are the ex- 
ceptions. It is quite worth the time of the general reader. 


The “ Ironmonger ” Metal Market Year Book. 4 x 6% 
in.; 74 pages. Published by the Jronmonger, 42 Can- 
non street, London, England. Price, 2s. 6d. 

Last year’s edition of this statistical manual of the iron 
and metal trades was called the “ Metal Market Hand- 
book.” A new name has been chosen for the second year’s 
publication, and the features of the book have been added 
to, making it a very useful compendium of information 
on developments in 1907. Not only are prices and move- 
ments of the metals in British markets given for last year, 
but also statistics of pig iron production in ‘the United 
States and Germany, and for the latter country the deliv- 
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eries, month by month, of the various classes of material 
shipped by the Steel Works Syndicate. For Great Britain 
full tables are furnished showing the range of prices over 
a term of years, and for last year by months and in some 
eases by days. Pig iron warrant statistics are given in 
detail, also prices of makers’ iron in the various districts 
month by month. The volume is both convenient and 


valuable. 
— - - ——~<- + 


The Standard Chain Company’s Report. 


The Standard Chain Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
made public the following condensed balance sheet as of 
December 31, 1907: 

Assets. 

Cost of property $1,131,353.32 

Company's capital stock and first mortgage sinking 
fund bonds, pledged as collateral with trustees 
for the bondholders 

Company’s first mortgage six per cent. sinking fund 
gold bonds pledged as collateral to loans 

John C. Schmidt, trustee, shares of the company’s 
capital stock purchased at cost 

Investments in shares of the capital stock of the 
Standard Chain Company of Canada, Ltd 

Cash on hand and in bank 


84,707.14 
77,000.00 
9,615.00 


27,800.03 
21,139.84 
216,899.08 
Inventory of raw material, supplies, material in 

process, finished product. &c., as furnished by the 


company 384,043.64 


$1,952,558.02 

Liabilities. 
Preferred stock outstanding 
Common stock outstanding 


$515,700.00 
284,871.43 


First mortgage six per cent. sinking fund gold bonds 
outstanding 

Notes and accounts payable 

Accrued wages 

Accrued interest and taxes 

Unpaid dividends 

Reserve for depreciation 


$800,571.43 


545,000.00 
233,018.85 
11,570.38 
14,022.26 
8,427.57 
25,000.00 
314,947.53 


Es isis 5 ae Rd ae eae’ 6 6k cds 0k - $1,952,558.02 
Net income from operation for the year 
ending December 31, 1907, after 
charging bond interest $143,185.80 
Less amount set aside as a reserve for 


depreciation 
$128,185.80 


82,817.75 


$95,368.05 


Less four quarterly dividends of 1% per cent. on 
preferred stock 
Net increase from all sources carried to surplus 
Sm 


Ball Bearings on Fans.—Some time ago the Massa- 
chusetts Fan Company, Watertown, Mass., began the use 
of ball bearings on its large fans. Friction was thereby 
materially reduced, and the pollution of the air by the 
oil escaping from bearings avoided. It is now stated that 
this company is about ready to place on the market a 
complete line of smaller steel plate fans equipped with 
ball bearings. The success of these fans will certainly 
mark a distinct advance in fan blower practice, for both 
personal attention and the continuous use of oil will be 
avoided, while the power required will be materially 
reduced. 

—— +—~-e_____ 

At the annual meeting of the Wellman-Seaver-Mor- 
gan Company, Cleveland, Ohio, held February 18, the old 
officers and directors were re-elected. The financial re- 
ports that were made regarding the past year’s business 
were very satisfactory. The company has considerable 
work on hand and reports an improvement in inquiries 
in the past week or two. While none of the inquiries 
calls for a large amount of work, they are considered 
good. 


The report of the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company, 
Ltd., New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, for the calendar year 
1907 shows profits of $944,791. The deductions are $266,- 
886 for interest on bonds, $274,428 for depreciation, sink- 
ing fund, &c., $82,400 for 8 per cent. preferred dividend 
and $299,256 for 6 per cent. common dividend. The bal- 
ance for surplus was $21,821, as against $385,458 for 
1906, when no dividend was paid on common stock. 
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Iron Mines Held on Short Leases. 


Active Work at Such Properties Planned for 
1908. 


DvuLuTH, MINN., February 20, 1908.—Since the settle- 
ment of the question of lake ore prices for the coming 
year there has been some slight gossip as to production 
and shipments, but the subject is of little interest just 
now. The Pittsburgh Steamship Company (Steel Corpo- 
ration) is understood to say that if it handles more than 
50 per cent. of its tonnage of 1907 it will be satisfied; 
but this would seem a pessimistic estimate, for 50 per 
cent. of its usual tonnage would mean but about 33 per 
cent. of the usual Oliver Iron Mining Company shipments. 
It must always be borne in mind that the Oliver Com- 
pany has large and important minimums at certain mines, 
and that some of these mines are held on short leases, 
making it imperative that the minimums, and as much 
more as possible, be taken out each year. An attempt 
will be made this year to handle some ore from the 
Canisteo lands, on the west end of the Mesaba range, 
where the minimums are heavy, and the permanent wash- 
ery is soon to be erected. <A site has been chosen and all 
preliminary details are closed up. This washery will 
handle up to 10,000 tons a day ultimately. This does not 
mean that the entire capacity will be erected at once or 
in the coming year. 


Quietness on the Cascade Range. 


The present winter is especially quiet at some out- 
lying locations on the lake ranges. Those districts that 
have been under the incubus of a lean, silicous or high 
phosphorus ore, where mining costs are not low, and 
whose ore the furnaces do not hunger for, are very quiet. 
The Palmer District of the Cascade range is one of these, 
and there is nothing doing at its mines or explorations. 
A large amount of work has been done there the past 
year or two by a syndicate in which Messrs. Longyear 
and Bennett of Minneapolis are interested. The Oliver 
Iron Mining Company has the Moore mine there, which 
had a short season last year, with no shipments. It has 
a good equipment and is capable of a large tonnage pro- 
duced at exceptionally low costs. At the Empire, a new 
mine, the ore body has been stripped, but when this con- 
tract expired a few days ago work was stopped, and will 
not resume until spring at the earliest. The Star West, 
of Corrigan, McKinney & Co., is idle, and is likely to re- 
main quiet a considerable time. This mine has a well 
planned equipment and is able to ship heavily. Explora- 
tions there last year proved the existence of good ore at 
depth, which was the one question upon which the Cas- 
cade range has always been in doubt. 


The Overhead Stripping Plant Abandoned, 


It will be recalled that four years ago the Chicago 
engineering firm of Hoover & Mason undertook experi- 
ments at the Grant mine of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company with a great overhead grab bucket designed for 
stripping and ore mining. The experiment has been con- 
tinued until quite recently, never successfully, and always 
at high costs. The total expenditure probably reaches 
half a million dollars. Success might have: come under 
other conditions and where the material to be handled 
was not so refractory in character. But for Mesaba range 
stripping the machinery adopted was too rigid in nature, 
the conditions too hard, and the costs of operation and 
repairs too severe. The experiment has important results 
bearing on the general method of moving material under 
such conditions, and the engineering public is to be con- 
gratulated that it was made, and by a firm able to carry 
it forward thoroughly. The mining company is now ar- 
ranging to strip the Grant by steam shovel and prepare 
for mining open pit by shovel at the earliest opportunity. 
The overburden at the Grant covers an area of some 15 
acres to the average depth of about 80 ft., and will re- 
quire several years. The clam shell device was a 25-ton 
capacity grab bucket hung from steel cables suspended 
between towers, each 150 ft. high, and traversing tracks 
on either side of the proposed pit, some 1100 ft. apart. 
The bucket with load weighed nearly 50 tons, and was 
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to be moved along the cables for dumping outside the pit. 
The plant, it will be seen, was designed for tremendous 
work. It was most carefully built, and the electrical 
appliances were most elaborate. The plant will be 
wrecked and removed. So far there is nothing equaling 
the steam shovel of standard size and design for the re- 
moval of overburden or the mining of ore in place on 
the Mesaba range, and this in spite of the well-known 
deficiencies of the shovel from an economical standpoint. 


Activity on Michigan Ranges, 


Operations on the Swanzey range, where the Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Company is opening several mines, will 
be on a large scale the coming season. This company has 
been sinking a concrete shaft at one of its new mines, 
and is now engaged in moving the Escanaba River from 
too close proximity to the mines. The river bed is largely 
quicksand, and the removal is prompted by the hope that 
less water will be pumped than would be the case if the 
river were left running within 75 ft. of the Smith shaft. 
The task of removal is greater than the company antic- 
ipated, on account of the amount of sand in the bed of 
the stream, and it will be some time before it is accom- 
plished. At the same location the Oliver Iron Mining 
Company’s Stegmiller property will be worked with a 
good deal of vigor this year. New and larger equipment 
is being placed in the mine, which is to be deepened and 
opened with additional drifts, &e. It is now down 300 ft. 
This company will drill extensively in the same neigh- 
borhood on a tract lying between two of the Cleveland- 
Cliffs properties. This may result in a fifth mine at 
Gwinn, as the new town is called. 

Near the west side of Iron County, Menominee range, 
the season is opening auspiciously. The Oliver Company, 
Pickands, Mather & Co., Corrigan, McKinney & Co., the 
Pewabie people, the Brule Mining Company, the Buffalo 
& Susquehanna interests and the Huron, Spring Valley 
and Florence Mining companies are all at work there, 
with very encouraging prospects on their newer develop- 
ments. Many private prospectors and explorers are also 
working in the hope of finding something worth selling. 
The Baker will be added to the shipping lists this year by 
Corrigan, McKinney & Co., and two more, the Tully and 
Blair, may also be small shippers. A mine now known 
as the Buckholz will probably ship some ore for Pickands, 
Mather & Co., while the Mineral Mining Company will 
have three properties, two of quite good size, instead of 
two small ones, as now. The Brule Mining Company will 
have one, possibly two, new mines in operation there be- 
fore the close of the year. Half a dozen more may be 
in the lists this year. 

The Crystal Falls region is also doing quite well. 
More exploration is now under way in that section than 
this time last year, in spite of general dullness in the 
trade. 

The Oliver Iron Mining Company has taken a block 
of lands in the Baraboo District, which it will probably 
explore shortly. The shipments from this district were 
larger in 1907 than in any previous year. 

Efforts of the Minnesota Steel Company, the United 
States Steel Corporation subsidiary, which is to erect 
a steel works at Duluth, for a bridge to permit it to cross 
the St. Louis River and connect with a belt line around 
the head of Lake Superior, have been successful. 

D. E. W. 
—_—_—__++e—____- 


The Iron and Steel Institute will hold its annual gen- 
eral meeting at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George street, London, 8S. W., on Thursday and Friday, 
May 14 and 15, 1908. The annual dinner will be held, 
under the presidency of Sir Hugh Bell, Bart., in the 
grand hall of the Hotel Cecil, May 14. The autumn 
meeting will be held in Middlesbrough on September 29 
and following days. The council will shortly proceed to 
award Carnegie research scholarships, and candidates 
must apply before February 29. The awards will be an- 
nounced at the general meeting. In order to be included 
in the voting list at the general meeting, applications 
from candidates for membership of the institute must be 
received at the office of the institute, 28 Victoria street, 
London, 8S. W., not later than March 24. 
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Improvement of the Cast Iron Car Wheel. 


The cast iron car wheel manufacturers have long 
been regarded, or perhaps have regarded themselves, as 
the successors of an ancient people who were required 
to make bricks without straw. It has been the staple 
complaint of the manufacturers of chilled wheels that 
the railroads made the purchase of wheels a purely com- 
mercial transaction, the lowest bid taking the business. 
The manufacturers have urged that it is impossible to 
make such improvements in quality as the railroads 
have demanded, and have contracts awarded solely on 
the basis of cheapness. This contention does not lose 
sight of the fact that tests have been prescribed which 
wheels must pass if they are accepted. There are de- 
mands of service which cannot be represented by the 
drop and thermal tests, which decide whether a batch of 
wheels shall be accepted. The 100,000-lb. car and the 
violent and long continued braking of heavy trains in 
mountain country have put the cast iron wheel to serv- 
ice tests which the best is none too good to withstand. 
The redesigning of the wheel, with the thickening of 
flanges and changing the coning of the tread, has done 
something, but more and more is heard of the failure 
of cast iron wheels, and more frequently is the opinion 
given railroad sanction that under cars of high capacity 
resort must be had to the steel wheel. The Railroad 
Gazette, while convinced that it has not yet been definite- 
ly shown what is the matter with the cast iron wheel, so 
that intelligent effort may be made for its future im- 
provement, points out that the conditions are not to be 
mistaken : 


Probably nobody will deny that the case is serious. That a 
cure is not yet in sight is evidenced by the large and increasing 
percentage of steel wheels that are being put under high capac- 
ity cars. It is not reasonable to suppose that railroad managers 
would buy steel wheels for this purpose if, by an advance in 
price, they could obtain a cast iron wheel to meet their require- 
ments. It is not a case of obtaining business through advertis- 
ing the superiority of their equipment, nor would these same 
managers consider for a moment a proposition to put steel 
wheels under 60,000-lb. cars. They simply feel that traffic de- 
mands have outgrown the capacity of the cast iron wheel, and 
they are obliged to use steel just as they did years ago in pas- 
senhger cars and engine truck wheels. It is quite safe to 
predict that until the cast iron wheel is improved along the lines 
of positive information, the use of its rival, the steel wheel, will 
continue to increase, and the steel wheel will be placed under 


a larger and larger proportion of the high capacity freight cars 
of the country. 


The case is not one of a direct issue between the 
steel wheel and the cast iron wheel as between fit and 
unfit. Our contemporary suggests that so far as the 
chilled wheel is concerned, there is a large unexplored 
field particularly as regards differences in hardness of 
chill, internal stresses, effect of brakeshoe action, and 
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the effect of varying temperatures in pouring. Experi- 
mentation with steel has increased vastly in recent years 
the certainty with which results may be counted upon 
in all engineering work in which it is used. Yet it is 
safe to say that the studies of the past year in the effect 
upon the reliability of rail steel, of varying treatment in 
mill and in track, have yielded more of practical value 
to the railroads and the steel companies than was de- 
veloped in a half dozen previous years. Car wheel man- 
ufacturers and users have not as great an incentive as 


the steel manufacturers and steel consumers to enter 
minutely into an expensive investigation. Car wheel 


founders have no such accumulated resources as have 
made possible the maintenance of the technical staffs of 
the leading steel companies and the splendid results of 
laboratory work on steel on both sides of the water. But 
the cast iron wheel interests and the railroads working 
together might do much in defining the respective fields 
of cast iron and steel wheels. Both have a great stake 
in the solution of the questions now overhanging the use 
of the chilled wheel. There has been a long campaign 
of assertion and counter assertion, and just now the 
tendency seems stronger than ever to emphasize the 
shortcomings of the cast iron wheel. What is needed is 
such a thoroughgoing investigation of the conditions of 
manufacture and service as has helped to clear up the 
situation in steel rails. > 


——_»+o—_—__—_ 


Indirect Manufacturing Expense. 


It is an unfortunate and somewhat ill-considered use 
of words that has accustomed us to the terms “ produc- 
tive and nonproductive” expense. Some managers have 
a way of harping in most uncomfortable fashion upon the 
nonproductive element in the plant. To the individual 
who as clerk, designer or foreman, feels the vital im- 
portance of his work in the success of the business, this 
becomes peculiarly irritating. It becomes doubly so when 
he is called to account, either individually or collectively, 
for failure to maintain a certain standard of profits. Cer- 
tainly ‘the cost of raw material, and of the service of 
“ nonproductive ” salesmen are equally important factors; 
and yet many a relatively irresponsible employee has been 
subjected to just such ill-considered and unfair criticism, 
largely through a strange lack of comprehension of con- 
ditions, and likewise of human nature, upon the part of 
manager or owner. 

Could the use of the terms “creative” and “non- 
creative” be properly limited they would far better ex- 
press the relations existing between the men and the 
work they do. Though far more accurate in their ex- 
pression of relationship, the terms “direct” and “ in- 
direct’ must still be strictly limited in definition to be 
clearly understood. At all events they do not in the very 
words suggest a contrast in value of services or of re- 
sponsibility for success. 

Without much chance for confusion or misunder- 
standing, direct expense may be defined as that which is 
incurred by direct operation upon the product by which 
its form, character, use or appearance is changed. This 
naturally includes all the processes of the foundry and 
shop, even including painting and slushing. Whether it 
may also be made to include packing and other similar 
operations must to a certain extent be determined by cir- 
cumstances. By elimination, the term “ indirect” expense 
is readily defined as all that is not direct. This naturally 
includes as principal items all fixed charges, such as rent 
or interest on investment, depreciation, taxes, power, 
light, water, &c., the expense of labor and material for 
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maintenance, and of supervision and general care. But 
indirect manufacturing expense, which is an element in 
the cost of production, should be carefully distinguished 
and separated from the marketing expense as represented 
by salaries for administration, correspondence, selling, 
accounting, publicity and the like. The confusion of these 
two factors has in the past led to much misunderstanding, 
with attendant injustice to one or both of the depart- 
ments represented thereby. As a basis for the applica- 
tion of overhead charges or burden, these terms all have 
their value. 

Reference is sometimes made to the “ visible” and the 
“invisible” expense; the terms are self-defining. In one 
of its simplest forms the visible is transformed into the 
invisible when the short-sighted manager reduces his 
clerical force below the actual requirements, and con- 
sciously or unconsciously throws part of the work on to 
shopmen, foremen or superintendents. Here it may be 
distributed among many, taking from each a little of his 
time, which in the aggregate, both of duration and cost, is 
likely to exceed by far that of the clerk. Like the ostrich 
with his head in the sand, the controlling spirit under 
such conditions appears to feel satisfied with results sim- 
ply because he cannot see the expense, although it is 
there just the same. 

How one will haggle over the price of a purchase, 
will scrutinize it with the utmost care, weigh it and 
measure it, and check it by every known means. How 
loosely, on the other hand, will one attempt to measure 
the product of labor. When it is on a day labor basis the 
mere opinion of foreman or superintendent is usually ac- 
cepted in determining the rate of pay which from min- 
imum to maximum efficiency represents a variation seldom 
exceeding 25 to 33 1-3 per cent. 

While price and premium and bonus systems assist 
materially in establishing a more substantial basis of 
comparison, still they inherently lack the opportunity for 
measurement by an external standard. We may reason- 
ably hope that, in course of time, such standards may be 
generally established for the complicated operations of 
the machine shop as they are already maintained in fun- 
damental industries and simple operations. 


Happily in this is a token that modern methods are 
rapidly educating the manufacturer to exercise better 
judgment, and enabling him to reveal the hitherto invis- 
ible, largely through specialization and concentration of 
effort. Compare with the improved method of pattern 
numbering and classification the old and unfortunately 
still existent custom of sending a shopman, usually the 
foreman, and possibly the superintendent, to help find 
patterns in the loft. In the former case the direct con- 
trol of the patterns is by one relatively inexpensive in- 
dividual with a card index at his elbow; in the latter, 
dependence must be placed in a fallible memory. 

With such modern systems, with cost keeping methods 
up to and too often past the limit, it may with apparent 
reason be claimed that we have already revealed enough 
of the heretofore unseen to keep us busy. Certainly we 
are daily approaching more closely to an accurate meas- 
ure of the true value of individual labor; we are begin- 
ning to realize that it is better to concentrate expense 
and see it, than to scatter and thereby hide it. 

icici lill aie tect 


A more tender regard for the rights of stockholders is 
exhibited in Canada than in this country. The Cana- 
dian Board of Investigation, created for the purpose of 
assisting in the adjustment of disputes between labor 
and capital, has promulgated the official opinion that 
tthe employees of a railroad company “are not entitled 
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to be compensated at the sole expense of people who 
have invested their money and who would in return be 
deprived of their means of livelihood. The public should 
bear their share.” It says that betterment of railroad 
facilities, now so generally demanded, “can only be ob- 
tained where the parties asked to advance the money 
can see some possibility of return for the advance.” This 
appears to be sound doctrine, equally applicable on this 
side of the border. 
—_———_9--——____—_ 


Workmen’s Production in Dull Times. 


Many manufacturers have found that their volume of 
production has not decreased correspondingly with the 
reduction in working forces. The experience has proved 
the same under both the daily wage and piece work sys- 
tems of employment. The scarcity of work has prompted 
men to put forth their best efforts, and the result has been 
greater efficiency in both their own labor and in the 
tools which they operate. Under the hourly wage system 
the natural incentive has been to make individual labor 
more valuable to the employer. Under piece work the 
operative has been impelled not only by this same con- 
sideration, but also by the desire to obtain increased 
production and consequently a larger income. 

This is a secondary development of the industrial de- 
pression. In its beginning a tendency developed to work 
slowly in order to prolong employment, to make work in 
hand endure as long as possible, so that the time of an 
ultimate laying off or discharge might be indefinitely de- 
layed. A natural transition has been to better effort on 
the part of workmen, as they see that this will be more 
likely to help them to retain their positions. Restrictions 
of unions have become less conspicuous. The piece 
worker has given less attention to the regulation of the 
volume of his product—a usual adjunct of this system of 
wages—the effort being to secure the maximum of earn- 
ings without endangering the piece price. The independ- 
ence of labor, which in some cases amounted to arro- 
gance, has also largely vanished in the desire to retain 
employment. The result of all this is a measure of pro- 
duction out of proportion to the number of hands em- 
ployed when compared with the time when full working 
forces were employed. 

Probably there is nothing unusual in this condition, 
yet lessons may be learned that can perhaps be ap- 
plied when manufacturing business again resumes full 
activity. It is certain that a great deal of unused or 
undeveloped latent energy exists when works are run- 
ning at a strain in order to produce a maximum of prod- 
uct in a minimum of time. It was a common statement 
when business was rushing that plants were not being 
operated on an economical basis. This was partially aue 
to the existence of makeshift methods and appliances 
that could not be avoided, because so great a demand 
had not been anticipated and, therefore, had not been 
provided against. Combined with inadequacy of works, 
as compared with the demand, was the nerve racking 
striving to keep up with promised deliveries. In the 
light of recent experience it would seem that the un- 
willingness of a certain element of labor also played a 
very important part in the lack of economical produc- 
tion. Workmen knew that their places could not be 
filled easily, and some of them took advantage of the 
fact in determining the amount of work they should do. 

Now is the time to prepare for the resumption of 
business on a large scale. The lessons of money lost, of 
net earnings reduced, may be studied to advantage. 
Equipment that could not be obtained in the market 
when it was most needed should be secured, if doing so 
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would not conflict with good business practice. At all 
events everything in the manufacturing plant should be 
put in first rate condition. As important as anything is 
the consideration of labor conditions, not as they exist 
for the plamut to-day, but as they should exist in pros- 
perous times. The effort should be made to retain as 
far as possible the excellent results wrought through the 
agency of adversity. If labor has been tyrannical under 
prosperity it is not perhaps impossible to guard against 
a repetition of so full an indulgence of the trait. A 
laborer is worthy of his hire, but his employer is worthy 
of the best work of the laborer under all conditions. 
Something has been radically wrong if a manufacturing 
establishment employing 100 men is now producing close 
to its output when twice the force was at work. 

Shop records of merit are maintained in some works, 
and it has been suggested that such a record would mark 
the steady, energetic, ambitious man, who should be given 
preference when curtailment becomes necessary. The 
knowledge of the existence of the system would have its 
effect in busy times, it is believed. In small establish- 
ments the personal equation of each man is known but 
‘in large works this intimate knowledge is lost as heads 
of departments change, unless it is put on record. 

An interesting and important side of the present 
greater efficiency of workmen is the effect it will have 
on cost records. In the most efficient cost systems a card 
gives the time and cost of each operation on each part 
of a machine or other product for every lot that goes 
through the works. Comparison is always possible. A 
variation in cost ‘between lots is watched for and quickly 
noted and investigated. New records are now being 
made, reducing cost because less time is required and less 
cost entailed, time and wage combining to make a lower 
figure. The same is true of piece work. Apart from the 
inestimable value of such records in the cost system, 
they give an excellent line on what individual men are 
doing under the varying conditions of industry. 


-——_--e——___—_ 


De Lamater Iron Works Veterans. 


The Associated Veterans of the De Lamater Iron 
Works held their fourth annual dinner at the Hotel 
Knickerbocker, New York, Friday evening, February 21. 
The officers of the association are the following: Presi- 
dent, Alexander Miller; treasurer, W. M. Parker; secre- 
tary, J. V. Ireland. Advisory Committee: H. F. J. 
Porter and H. B. Roelker. The association is composed 
of the following persons who were connected with the 
old De Lamater Iron Works at some time in the career 
of that well-known New York company, which was 
organized in 1849 and gave up business in 1889. Nearly 
all are engaged in engineering work or manufacturing in 
New York: L. A. Bevan, A. DeBonneville, Jas. Craig, 
Alex. Cruickshank, Frank Creelman, O. R. De Lamater, 
Jno. Ferguson, M. Fogarty, A. B. Frenzel, F. A. Halsey, 
Frederick Hulberg, E. S. Innet, J. V. Ireland, D. M. 
Junk, Alex. A. Kennedy, Thu. J. McCabe, Geo. W. Mce- 
Larty, Wm. A. McNab, Alex. Miller, W. S. Miller, Jno. 
A. Moran, W. M. Parker, H. F. J. Porter, Wm. Prellwitz. 
A. H. Raynal, T. J. Rider, Jno. N. Robins, Geo. H. Robin- 
son, H. B. Roelker, R. P. C. Sanderson, Jno. Shields, 
Chas. Van Wagenen, Chas. F. Warren. 

The souvenir of the dinner of 1908 consisted of a 
miniature gold screw propeller wheel, suspended from a 
bar bearing the legend “ Veterans.” The appropriateness 
of this use of the propeller wheel lay in the fact that its 
inventor, Ericsson, was for many years connected with 
the De Lamater Iron Works. 

——_3-- oe ———___—_ 

The A. S. M. E. March Meeting.—The next monthly 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
will be held Tuesday evening, March 10, at 8.15 ‘o'clock, 
in the Engineering Societies Building, New York. Dr. 
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Charles P. Steinmetz, member of the society, past presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
and professor of electrical engineering, Union University, 
will deliver an address on “The Steam Path of the 
Steam Turbine.” 

—_—__++e 


The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. 


At a meeting held in the Bourse, Philadelphia, on 
December 17 last, the Traffic Club of Philadelphia was. 
organized and committees were appointed to complete 
some of the details. A meeting of the club will be held 
for the perfection of plans for future work on the even- 
ing of March 3 in the assembly'room of the Bourse. A 
notice to that effect has been sent out by W. H. Heulings, 
Jr., secretary of the J. G. Brill Company, who is tem- 
porary chairman, and I. Elkin Nathans, special agent of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, who is temporary secretary. 
The printed matter issued in behalf of the club shows a 
long list of Philadelphia manufacturing and commercial’ 
houses and local representatives of railroad companies 
participating in this organization. The nominations for 
permanent officers, all being residents of Philadelphia, 
are as follows: 

President, Robert S. Perry, president Harrison 
Brothers & Co. Vice-Presidents—J. W. Rawle, assistant 
general manager J. G. Brill Company; Powell Evans, 
president Merchant & Evans Company; F. A. Bedford, 
division traffic manager American Bridge Company; Ed- 
ward Knight, member of Biddle Hardware Company ; 
W. A. Sproull, freight agent Cambria Steel Company. 
Secretary, Henry C. Trumbower, treasurer John Wyeth & 
Brother. Treasurer, H. S. Bonner, general sales agent 
Haines, Jones & Cadbury Company. Historian, C. W. 
Summerfield, secretary Merchants’ & Travelers’ Associa- 
tion. Board of Directors—N. B. Kelly, secretary Trades- 
League (chairman); J. H. Sinex, president Garrett-Bu- 
chanan Company; Edwin F. Sellers, traffic manager Har- 
rison Brothers & Co.; Theodore F. Sage, traffic manager 
Phenix Iron & Bridge Company; Charles Bowden, traffic 
manager Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company; W. H. Wil- 
shire, manager Consolidation Coal Company; W. L. 
Maize, purchasing agent Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany; George J. Lincoln, commercial agent Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway; John B. DeFriest, general 
agent Union Pacific Railroad. 

—_—_——__9+——___—_- 


The Southern Steel Company’s Affairs. 


W. H. Hassinger and John EB. Morris, Birmingham, 
Ala., and T. Stonewall Kyle of Gadsden, Ala., have beem 
elected by the creditors as trustees of the property of 
the Southern Steel Company. The receivers surrendered 
the management to the trustees February 20. James T. 
Woodard, Robert B. Van Cortlandt, Walter T. Rosen, 
Franklin Q. Brown, Otto T. Barnard, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt and W. P. G. Harding are named as a reorganization 
committee. This committee has addressed a circular to 
holders of first mortgage bonds and collateral trust notes 
saying that in view of the default on the interest on 
various securities of the company and the cessation of 
operations at its plants, with the imminent possibility 
of disintegration of the properties, the committee hes 
been formed for the protection of the holders of bonds 
and notes, and to prepare a plan of reorganization. 

A petition was filed in January at Birmingham for 
the return of certain properties in Alabama to the pos- 
session of the Lacey-Buek Iron Company, from which 
the Southern Steel Company acquired them. A similar 
petition was filed at Chattanooga in which the trustee 
under a mortgage securing $600,000 bonds of the Chat- 
tanooga Iron & Coal Company, and that company itself 
prayed for the possession of the properties of the com- 
pany now held by the Southern Steel Company. 

—_3-+e__—_ 


The Locke Regulator Company, Salem, Mass., has 
again been successful in sustaining its right to manufac- 
ture the Locke engine stop, this time before the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. The decree of the 
lower court was affirmed “ with costs.” 
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Metallurgical Session of the [lining Engineers." 


Discussions on the Coming Investigation of Steel and on Segregation. 


The Wednesday morning session of the New York 
meeting of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
February 19, 1908, was devoted to subjects of metal- 
lurgical interest. The first paper was on “ The Work of 
the Testing Department of the Watertown Arsenal in 
Its Relation to the Metallurgy of Steel,’ by James E. 
Howard, engineer of tests, Watertown, Mass. 

The Watertown Investigation of Stee), 


Mr. Howard indicated the scope of the tests to be 
made, quoting from the programme as approved by the 
Chief of Ordnance, U. 8S. A. The first item of the in- 
quiry is ingot metal, open hearth, Bessemer and crucible 
—fluid compressed and uncompressed. While questions 
of chemical composition, segregation, piping and the 
grosser cavities have frequently been given attention, de- 
fects of continuity of structure, which manifest them- 
selves in the working of the metal and at the final stages 
cause distrust of the finished forging, have generally been 
neglected. The chief feature to be taken into consider- 
ation at the time the metal is in the ingot state is be- 
lieved to be that of structural soundness and continuity. 
Evidence seems to show that structural discontinuity in 
the ingot is not corrected in the subsequent forging op- 
erations. If the direction of the stresses in the subse- 
quent tests is in the direction of the flow caused by the 
various operations the defects may pass unnoticed. Their 
presence is revealed, however, by the application of 
stresses applied normally to the lines of structural dis- 
continuity. The question of streaks has been much dis- 
cussed. It is believed these streaks have their origin 


in the ingot and are due to lines of structural un- 
soundness. In the case of steel rails, for example, struc- 


toral continuity of the metal is highly important. 

The second item in the inquiry includes blooms, bil- 
lets and rolled and hammered shapes from ingots, includ- 
ing finished products of all kinds. Working tempera- 
tures, reductions in the rolls or under the hammer and 
the number of passes in the rolls should be ascertained. 
In addition to the question of the influence of tempera- 
ture on final properties is the question how much or 
how little work at a given temperature is essential to 
‘attain maximum tensile strength and the display of 
those other features which accompany the tensile test. 

Mr. Howard asked that the members of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers indicate the specific tests 
which, in their judgment, should be made in the contem- 
plated examination of ingots and rolled shapes. Two 
committees are contemplated, one on structural mem- 
bers and the other on metallurgical matters. The latter 
is composed of Major C. L’H. Ruggles and James E. 
Howard, Watertown Arsenal; William R. Webster, Prof. 
Edgar Marburg and Dr. Chas. B. Dudley; S. M. Vau- 
clain, Baldwin Locomotive Works; BE. F. Kenney, Cam- 
bria Steel Company; F. W. Wood, Maryland Steel Com- 
pany; A. A. Stevenson, Standard Steel Works. 

As part of the discussion of this paper. there were 
offered the views expressed by those who attended a 
meeting, held in the council room of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers September 24, 1907, to con- 
sider appropriate subjects for investigation at the Water- 
town Arsenal laboratory, with the money which had 
been appropriated by the Government for such purposes. 


Suggested Lines of Investigation. 


R. W. Mahon of the New York Central lines pro- 
posed an investigation of the cause of shelling of the 
tread of locomotive tires, and the best composition to 
prevent shelling; whether or nor 700 to 850 degrees C. 
are the best temperatures at which to anneal steel cast- 
ings, and what is the best temperature at which to an- 
neal vanadium steel castings; a thorough investigation 
of the question of homogeneity in steel plates as rolled 
from ingots and as rolled from blooms; the best method 


* The discussions herein abstracted will be revised by their 
authors and printed in the Transactions of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers. 


of shaping and annealing steel axles; the effect upon the 
value of the finished product of each of the modifications 
at present in considerable use in this country, and the 
effect of repeated annealing? 

A. A. Stevenson of the Standard Steel Works, a mem- 
ber of the committee, invited to co-operate with the 
Watertown laboratory, referred to his remarks made at 
the meeting mentioned. 

Views of Steel Manufacturers, 

A written discussion offered by Charles L. Huston 
of the Lukens Iron & Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa., ex- 
plained that variation in yield point, elongation and re- 
duction of area may be produced by the manner of heat- 
ing and by manipulating in the rolls, and also by the 
proportions of the test pieces. Speaking of transverse 
tests, he said he could vary the proportions of a test 
piece and the conditions of testing so as to get any re- 
sults called for within limitations, and that it is the same 
with ingots if it is known what they are furnished for. 
He suggested that in addition to the proposed division 
of grades, as open hearth, Bessemer and crucible steel, 
they should be carefully divided into mild steel, steels 
of medium carbon and steels high in carbon, as well as 
the different alloy steels, on account of their very dif- 
ferent action in cooling and solidifying from the molten 
state, which action largely affects the question of chem- 
ical uniformity, as well as of structural continuity. He 
anticipates that little effect will be observed in the final 
product from work done at the higher temperatures 
above the point of recalescence, as the work done at these 
temperatures does not permanently affect the structure 
of the steel to a great degree. He indorsed the use of 
a softer range of steel for boiler and structural work 
in the belief that a closer factor of safety could then be 
used. He considered that in practice, instead of allow- 
ing pressures or stresses in proportion to the actual 
minimum tensile strength obtained, which introduces a 
temptation to use just as hard a steel as can be passed 
under the inspection and thus avoids the use of great 
thickness to carry heavier stresses, results would be 
better if the reverse were done by establishing the unit 
stresses in the finished structure and then specifying the 
range of tensile strength for steel which would be al- 
lowed to stand these unit stresses. For instance, given 
a unit stress of 12,000 lb. per square inch, permit the 
use of steel anywhere between 50,000 and 60,000 lb. per 
square inch, provided it has a ductility represented by 
1,500,000 divided by the tensile strength in pounds. This 
would encourage the use of soft steel for the same work, 
and the writer believed would result in much greater 
safety to the traveling public. 

F. N. Speller of the National Tube Company agreed 
with a view that had also been taken by Mr. Stevenson, 
that all inquiries into the origin of the defects in steel 
should go back of the ingot, starting with the metal 
from the blast furnace and giving due regard to its 
composition, treatment, refining, ladle reaction, oxida- 
tion, &c. For example, in manufacturing soft steel suffi- 
cient ferromanganese may be added to deoxidize the 
metal, and by a good reaction in the ladle flush out the 
steel, so that the oxides formed are practically all ab- 
sorbed by the slag. A slight change in the relative pro- 
portions of silicon, manganese, or other elements in the 
pig iron may alter conditions entirely, giving a ladle 
cinder incapable of absorbing the product of the oxida- 
tion from the steel, and resulting in moze or less trouble 
all through the process. Yet in this case the chemical 
composition and structure of the ingot may be normal. 
The steel, however, is liable to develop defects under sub- 
sequent mechanical treatment. The fact that lines of 
weakness are developed under stresses applied trans- 
versely to the rolling does not necessarily prove the 
metal to have been structurally unsound in the ingot. 
To his mind it is more often evidence of lack of lateral 
work. In the National Tube Company’s experience with 
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soft Bessemer steel in welded pipes most, if not all, 
structural defects in ingots are overcome by proper 
treatment in rolling. 

Experiences with Rail Steel. 


J. P. Snow of the Boston & Maine Railroad cited re- 
cent experiments with crescent breaks in rails, which 
would seem to furnish ideal fields for investigation. 
Rigid road beds and the very cold winter of 1906, 1907 
were responsible for an unprecedented number of breaks, 
mostly base fractures of the crescent type. He defined 
and described two classes of flaws, gas seams and rolling 
flaws, and where they are found. He showed samples of 
failed rails with portions cut and polished. Gas seams 
he attributed to gas bubbles in the ingot, and rolling 
flaws to cracks, tears or folds in the surface of the ingot 
or bloom. Of a number of photographs he passed around 
one was of a piece of an ingot badly affected with gas 
holes, another showed the same piece forged on all sides 
under a drop hammer, and a third the same cleaned up 
in a planer and cut into two pieces. Two other photo- 
graphs were the same exhibited by Mr. Huston to the 
American Society of Testing Materials, June, 1906, which 
represented the best practice in low carbon open hearth 
steel boiler plates. He believed that it would be desir- 
able for the Watertown laboratory to try to trace flaws 
(gas seams and rolling flaws) to their origin. Openings 
in low carbon steels will weld up during rolling much bet- 
ter than those in high carbon steels, but for rails com- 
paratively high carbon steel is necessary. If gas holes 
cannot be welded in this grade of steel, ingots must be 
cast so that they will not be formed. Slow teeming at 
proper temperatures may suffice, sink heads producing 
fluid compression may be resorted to; recharging with 
silicon as advocated by Sandberg may help; but it is 
hoped that some way will be found to manufacture rails 
substantially free from manifest flaws, which are proved 
to have led to such excessive breakage in the recent past. 

A written discussion on Mr. Howard’s paper sub- 
mitted by Charles S. Churchill of the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad, advanced the opinion that the most needed 
thing is more definite information on the different meth- 
ods of rolling steel from ingot to bloom and from bloom 
to finished shape. For example, what are the character- 
istic differences between blooms of steel rolled from the 
ingot with a reduction of 38% sq. in. per pass in seven 
passes during 114 min., and with a reduction of 27.7 sq. 
in. per pass in 13 passes during 2%, min.; and what are 
the respective characteristic differences between finished 
steel rolled from the bloom to finished shapes of the same 
size with a reduction of 7.4 sq. in. per pass in 11 passes 
during 1% min., and with a reduction of 4.7 sq. in. per 
pass in 11 passes during 3% min., with some delay in 
each case before the final pass, sufficient to make the tem- 
perature of the finished steel the same in both cases, the 
bloom in the second instance being reheated before roll- 
ing. In the first investigation one important matter 
would be the determination, as far as practicable, of the 
relative amount of welding that has taken place in the 
segregated portion of the ingot—that is, the upper half. 

Discussion on Segregation in Steel Ingots. 

The remainder of the forenoon was taken up with 
discussion of Prof. H. M. Howe’s paper on “ Piping and 
Segregation in Steel Ingots,” presented at a previous 
meeting. 

Written comment on this subject from P. H. Dudley 
of the New York Central Lines dealt with the difficulties 
of differentiating between reliable and unreliable data 
on variable methods of manufacture, chemical composi- 
tion of the alloys of steel, mediocre practice, and that of 
the highest state of the art. Modern practice and large 
outputs in Bessemer stee] have reversed the effects of the 
time element by cutting short the chemical reactions of 
the recarburizer and the elimination of the oxidation 
product before teeming; but a check has been given to 
the shrinkage of hot to cold metal by charging the ingots 
into furnaces after teeming. Thus there has been a re- 
duction in the number of true pipes in rails. Segregation 
is more harmful in large ingots kept in vertical position 
than in small ingots placed in horizontal furnaces. Other 
defects of ingot structure are due to entrained slag, 
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oxides and gas, particularly at the junctions of the col- 
umnar structure in the corners of the mold and the upper 
parts of the ingots. Some causes for failure of rails, as 
the flow of metal in the bearing surfaces of the head, 
mashing of the ends and the flaking of the metal from 
the upper corners of the head are due to insufficient cubic 
or volume elasticity of the metal to receive, sustain and 
distribute the passing wheel effects to the rest of the sec- 
tion. The difficulty may be due to the low grade of 
metal or entrained slag and oxides or other impurities 
in an intended high grade of metal from the chemical 
composition. Concerning specifications he stated that 
even if the same chemical composition is required the 
product will not be the same from any mill in the coun- 
try because different ores, different size and shape of 
ingots, different systems of rolling and treatment modify 
the product either for wear of the rails or their safety as 
girders. Mills, he declares, which make five or six rails 
per ingot and cut the blooms into two parts and roll into 
two and three rail lengths produce a safer product as a 
girder than those that roll five and six lengths as a sin- 
gle bar and afterward cut to rail lengths. The writer’s 
experience confirmed to an extent what had been said of 
the advantage of casting each ingot with the large end 
up; there is also the advantage that it permits more of 
the impurities to escape from the setting steel without 
being caught in the corners of the columnar structure. 
The writer had found the most important essential 
for making sound ingots to be allowing more time for 
recarburizing either in the converter or ladle before teem- 
ing. Professor Howe did not distinguish between high 
and low carbon steel. Steels from 10 to 15 points carbon 
usually rise in the ingot, and do not form pipes, and it is 
necessary to cast such metal in bottle mouthed molds and 
cap them to prevent overflowing. Increasing the carbon 
makes the tendency more pronounced to form a pipe from 
what is usually considered shrinkage of the metal, un- 
less other methods are used to obviate it. Teeming with 
a small size nozzle is also conducive to sound ingots and 
freedom from pipes and seams. The segregation of the 
ingot, while more or less associated with the piping of 
the upper part, may be also quite independent. Rails 
manufactured of the sections and specifications of the 
writer have shown comparatively few pipes after years 
of service. The opportunity for the metalloids to segre- 
gate and rise to the top of the ingot is not as favorable in 
the horizontal furnace as when the ingots are charged 
directly into vertical furnaces. The segregation was not 
as marked in the high carbon steels as it is now with 
ingots which are kept in vertical position from the teem- 
‘ing to the blooming. The general experience of teeming 
shows that in small ingots which set quickly the segre- 
gation is limited. The work done by the writer between 
1890 and 1900, when cupola metal was used and care 
taken in the composition shows by actual experience in 
the track that sound ingots have been made in which pip- 
ing is the least of their defects. This can be repeated in 
larger ingots with the advanced metallurgical knowledge 
of to-day. Mention was made of 95-lb..rails high in car- 
bon and low in phosphorus, made from 14-in. ingots in 
1891 and 1892 for the Boston & Albany, and 75-lb. rails 
for the Mohawk & Malone railroads. Most of these are 
still in the track. The heats after being carburized in 
the converter were poured and remained in the ladle five 
to six minutes to allow the chemical reaction and the 
escape of oxidation products before teeming the ingots, 
which were stripped, then thrown down in the pits and 
charged into horizontal furnaces for equalizing the heat 
before blooming. The blooms were cropped until sound 
steel was obtained, then chipped under the steam ham- 
mer, and again charged into horizontal furnaces for re- 
heating and finally rolled into rails in 11 passes. They 
were finished between 950 and 1000 degrees C., as nearly 
as could be measured by copper ball and water pyro- 
meter. Rolling the rails cold for wear must not be at the 
expense of their safety as girders. Commencing in 1893 
Scranton rails were marked A, B and C for the top, mid- 
dle and bottom rails from the ingots. The A rails showed 
that occasionally there was gas entrained slag and other 
impurities at the junctions of the columnar structure. 
The B and C rails hardly showed, after many years of 
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service, any breaking down of the inside running edge of 
the rail, either upon curves or tangents. The fractures 
of these rails in the track even under heavy traffic have 
been slight, and but few more have occurred in the A 
than in the B and C rails. Some of the upper ends of the 
A rails have crushed or worn slightly faster than the 
other portions of the rail under heavy traffic. Imperfec- 
tions were mostly in A rails. There is often a well de- 
fined central core, which is not as readily seen in the B 
rail, and only rarely noticed in the C rail. The practice 
of marking rails, the writer believed, will soon be re- 
quired of every mill. It has been done by the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company since 1898. The segregation is 
pronounced in large ingots, particularly from vertical fur- 
naces, and often included slag is found in the bearing 
surface of the head, which spreads laterally under the 
moving wheels and produces a split head, while there is 
scarcely a trace of pipe in the web. Large stubby ingots 
result in less split heads from segregation and entrained 
slag than small long ones. In Mr. Dudley’s opinion the 
shortening of the time in the Bessemer department from 
recarburizing to teeming, has contributed to the inferior 
product of the large outputs of Bessemer rails. The 
segregation in the long ingots particularly when the phos- 
phorus is at 0.1 is a serious matter for our present serv- 
ice of high speed trains; but the wear is a good deal bet- 
ter from high carbon low phosphorus rails. The corners 
of the mold at one mill have been made of larger radius, 
and this has helped some to relieve the columnar struc- 
ture in the corner of much entrained slag and imperfec- 
tions formerly found in the corners of small radii; but 
the shape of the molds does not permit of the escape of a 
very large amount of slag and impurities under rapid 
teeming. Steel made by the basic open hearth process in 
which proper time is allowed for the escape of the oxida- 
tion product has proved exceptionally tough and free from 
included slag. Apparently it is well adapted not only for 
a slow rate of wear, but safety in the sections as girders. 
The writer thought it safe to say from present studies 
that ingot structure will improve more in the next year 
than it has in the past decade. 

Professor Howe continuing the discussion of the 
paper explained why there is more segregation in large 
ingots than in small ones. He also exhibited carbon iron 
diagrams of a number of different sized ingots poured 
from the same ladle. Rapid fluctuation in the amount 
of segregation is particularly noticeable near the top of 
the ingot. He believed that the idea must be abandoned 
that large size is the chief cause of segregation; quanti- 
ties of large and small ingots will average about the same 
in segregation, though individual cases may vary a great 
deal. The main points impressed by the speaker were 
that landlocking lessens segregation, that quiet favors 
landlocking that slow cooling favors quiet, and that large 
size favors slow cooling. 


H. W. Hixon, metallurgical manager of the Mohn 
Nickel Company, Ontario, believed that the open hearth 
process gives better rails because it has time to get rid of 
the included gases, and the electric process still better 
because there are no included gases. He recommended 
putting the steel in a reservoir to let the gases escape be- 
fore putting it in the ladle. Dr. R. W. Raymond spoke 
of the Héroult furnace which he had seen in Germany, 
and the remarkably high grade steel produced from it, 
attributing the quality largely to the fact that the steel 
in its molten condition remains in the furnace a long 
enough time for the gases to escape. 


A. A. Stevenson spoke of high carbon steel, or steel 
having 0.60 to 0.70 per cent. of carbon, and the expe- 
rience had with it in respect to segregation, &c. In one 
case an ingot was poured out before it was entirely 
solidified to see what took place in the cooling. Segre- 
gation is of little moment, in this speaker’s opinion, if 
enough of the top of the ingot is discarded. In his expe- 
rience he had not found what was previously referred to 
as onion skin freezing; that is, the solidification of the 
ingot by concentric lamina, but only the pine tree crystal 
form. Protected molds, he averred, show less pipe in the 
ingot. Casting ingots with the large end up has been 
practiced for the last 15 years with the open hearth 
process, not the Bessemer, and the company with which 
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he is connected uses no ingot extractor, but simply dumps 
the ingots out. Casting ingots small end up made no 
observable difference in the length of the pipe. 

Professor Campbell of Columbia University stated 
that he had found by the microscope that shelling is due 
to small particles of slag or included gases, and contra- 
dicted the old belief that the temperature does not make 
much difference in finishing. The amount of reduction 
in the rolls also has much to do with the character of the 
product. 

At the afternoon session of Wednesday the first paper 
was by Thomas H. Leggett on the subject “ Present Min- 
ing Conditions on the Rand, South Africa.” This was 
followed by remarks by J. H. C. James of the Institute 
of Mininig and Metallurgical Engineers, who has recently 
been in the Rand. A paper was presented in extract by 
the secretary, submitted by T. Lane Carter, on “The 
Chinese on the Rand.” 


A Canadian Briquetting Plant, 

Edward W. Parker, Washington, D. C., in a brief 
paper presented data concerning a briquetting plant at 
Bankhead, Alberta, Canada, operated by the Bankhead 
Mines, Ltd. The original plan called for two units of 
10 tons capacity per hour each. The second of these 
is now being installed. The coal is anthracite, more 
friable than the Pennsylvania anthracite and therefore 
making more dust. This was thrown away formerly, but 
now goes to the dust bin and is utilized. The coal 
analyzes 0.5 per cent. moisture, 8 per cent. ash, 83.5 per 
cent. fixed carbon and 8 per cent. volatile matter. In the 
briquetting process pitch is introduced by means of an 
atomizer. The output with both units operated will be 
about 16,000 tons a month and the briquettes sell at 
$4 a ton at the plant. 

In the discussion on the paper, W. H. Blauvelt 
answered a question concerning the Semet-Solvay briquet- 
ting plant at Detroit, Mich. Coke breeze and pitch are 
used. As the coke breeze supply is limited, some anthra- 
cite is mixed with it. A nearly smokeless briquette is 
required since the briquettes come in competition with 
anthracite. The speaker referred to the way in which 
briquetting had made available for fuel the lignites and 
semi-lignites of the far West. When briquetted they no 
longer break down and the result is a good fuel. In the 
experience of his company with briquetting in various 
districts it has been found that large briquettes are de- 
sirable where they are to be used for making steam. For 
the domestic trade small briquettes are made on a rotary 
press. AS many as seven plants are now operated for 
the manufacture of small briquettes for domestic use 
and for locomotive firing. 

James Douglas remarked that binder would be ex- 
tremely expensive for lignites, not being available locally. 
This led to a question concerning by-product coke ovens 
and Mr. Blauvelt said that while it was easy to sell coke 
from by-product ovens in the West, there was no market 
for tar. Mr. Douglas spoke of the Santa Fé as the only 
road in the Far West that imports creosote. If by-product 
ovens could be put up in that section he thought the tar 
could be sold to the railroads, but questioned if the farm- 
ers were yet educated to the use of sulphate of am- 
monia. Replying to a question as to the cost of manu- 
facturing briquettes, Mr. Blauvelt said that it ranged 
from 60 to 80 cents a ton for briquetting, to which should 
be added the cost of 8 per cent. of pitch at $6 to $8 a 
ton. This would mean a total cost for briquettes, includ- 
ing pitch, of from $1 to $1.60, according to the locality 
and amount of output. 

Prof. H. M. Howe took the floor for a few moments to 
sum up the points brought out in the discussion of his 
paper on segregation. 

The last feature of the afternoon was the making of 
paraffin ingots in a wooden model, to demonstrate what 
can be done in the compression of semi-liquid steel in- 
gots in larger apparatus. The inventor, N. Lilienberg, 
Philadelphia, manipulated the model and explained its 
principle. A description of his apparatus was printed in 
the Journal of the Franklin Institute for February, 1908. 

At the session of Wednesday evening interesting data 
were presented by Joseph A. Holmes, Washington, D. C., 
on recent coal mine disasters in the United States. 
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Election of Officers, 

At the annual business session held Tuesday morning, 
February 18, the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, John Hays Hammond; vice-presidents of the coun- 
cil, J. Parke Channing, New York; John B. Farish, Den- 
ver, Col.; F. W. Denton, Painesdale, Mich.: members of 
the council, Joseph H. Shockley, Goldfield, Nev.; C. R. 
Corning, New York; R. V. Norris, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
The three directors whose terms expired this month were 
re-elected, namely, James Douglas, James F. Kemp and 
Albert R. Ledoux, all of New York. The secretary of the 
council, Dr. R. W. Raymond, was re-elected. 


The Empire Steel & Iron Company’s 
Report. 


From President Leonard Peckitt’s report to the stock- 
holders of the Empire Steel & Iron Company we take the 
following : 

The directors have been successful in placing the 
finances of thé company in such condition as to insure 
the carrying out of an important beginning of plans 
long in contemplation with regard to a radical improve- 
ment of the properties. Not only was this accomplished 
without increasing our indébtedness, and without ask- 
ing the stockholders to subscribe additional capital, but 
the financial obligations have been reduced and our work- 
ing capital materially increased. 

The management reports that on account of a lack 
of funds to finance the Alleghany Ore & Iron Company, 
operating furnaces and mines in Virginia, our investment 
in that company was rendering no return, and this 
largely influenced the directors in arriving at a decision 
to sell the stock held in our treasury. The sale of this 
stock on a favorable basis was only made possible by 
virtue of that company’s extensive ore lands, and our 
position as the largest holder of stock could only have 
been rendered valuable by adding considerable capital to 
the investment, which the condition of this company 
by no means warranted. 

From the standpoint of earnings the past year was 
by far the most successful since the organization of the 
company. The following is a statement of business for 
the year ending December 31, 1907: 

Total net earnings from operations (including divi- 
dends and interest on securities in treasury) 


Deduct allowance for improvements, permanent re- 
pairs, depreciation of mining properties, &c 


$602,402.75 


$517,256.15 
The following charges were made against the profits 

as shown above: 

Depreciation in values of raw material and pig iron 
stocks, December 31, 1907 


Sinking fund for bad debts 
Dividends on preferred stock 


Net profit for year 


$59,735.62 
9,804.32 
150,000.00 
After closing the books, therefore, at the end of the 
year, there is shown a surplus of more than $1,000,000. 
The full dividend of 6 per cent. on the preferred stock 
was paid and the directors considered carefully the ad- 
visability of making a payment on the accumulated divi- 
dends, which now amount to 18 per cent., but in view of 
the conditions existing in the money market toward the 
close of the year, rendering collections exceedingly diffi- 
cult, and also in view of the necessity of carrying a large 
stock of material at the furnaces, it was deemed wise to 
retain this money in the business until the return of 
more normal conditions. Furthermore, it should be borne 
in mind that this surplus was created for the purpose of 
providing funds to carry on the improvements at the fur- 
naces and mines, and also to allow adequate working 
capital for conducting a large business. By applying the 
available funds to this work, in our opinion, the returns 
will in a few years be much greater, and meanwhile there 
is every reason to believe that dividends can be main- 
tained on a liberal basis. By paying the back dividends 
gradually the entire obligation to the preferred stock- 
holders can ultimately be cancelled without the neces- 
sity for funding the present deferred payments and with- 
out depriving the company of money needed*for pur- 
poses previously set forth in this report. 
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We submit for comparison the following statement of 
the result of business year by year since this company 
was incorporated, the first year covering a period of nine 
months: 

Tons ore mined, 
New Jersey 
mines. 

8,416 

40,637 
83,414 
59,179 
107,905 
111,375 


Tons jig 
Year. iron made. 
Re as 6a a 150,481 
1900 201,847 
1901 185,990 
1902 186,485 
1903 245,513* 
1904 163,202 
1905 172,763 93,568 91,511.96 
| ee 205,477 131,740 300,695.07 
34.538 146,253 517,256.15 


Dividends. 
$81,595.31 
106,395.00 
71,043.00 
75,000.00 
75,000.00 
75,000.00 
75,000.00 
112,500.00 
150,000.00 


$821,533.31 


Net earnings. 
$320,666.30 
244,523.85 
85,271.52 
203,087.37 
308,651.02 
88,154.16 


Totals. .1,746,296 782,487 $2,159,817.40 


* Two additional furnaces operated under lease. 


From this it will be seen that in all important re- 
spects the results during the past year have surpassed 
all previous records, and it might be interesting to note 
that our profits from all sources have amounted to $2.20 
per ton of iron produced. 

In a statement of this kind it is difficult for us to 
make a comprehensive report on the outlook at the mines 
in New Jersey, but you will see that the tonnage of mag- 
netic ore mined exceeds that of all previous years. Look- 
ing toward continuous development in the future we 
have had a magnometric and geological survey made on 
both properties, and the results have been highly en- 
couraging. 

Last year the directors authorized an expenditure of 
money sufficient to erect at Mount Hope a modern cen- 
tral power station and separating plant, equipped with 
crushers, screens, rolls and magnetic separators, together 
with the necessary storage bins and facilities for han- 
dling 600 tons daily. The method heretofore in use in the 
preparation of this ore involved the system of what is 
known as “hand-cobbing,” which is expensive and un- 
satisfactory. By mechanical separation tue ore can be 
put on cars at a much lower cost and will contain a 
higher percentage of metallic iron; for instance, the 
average metallic contents of the ore shipped from Mount 
Hope at present is about 59 per cent., whereas, with the 
system that we are now installing, the ore will average 
63 to 65 per cent. in iron. The machinery is now being 
installed, and it is our expectation to have the plant in 
full operation by July 1. 

In the early months of the year very high prices 
were obtained for pig iron, and contracts for large ton- 
nages were made, extending well into the year. There 
was every indication of a continuance of these condi- 
tions until the early fall, when signs of financial troubles 
became apparent, and, thereafter, within a short time, the 
demand was reduced to a minimum, prices rapidly de- 
clined, and a large number of the consumers who had 
purchased iron under contract found themselves unable 
to accept shipments in accordance with agreement. This 
necessitated our blowing out one furnace after another, 
until only two stacks out of eight are at present in blast, 
the monthly product of which is about 5000 tons of iron. 
The combined annual capacity is approximately 250,000 
tons. 

The properties of the company at this time consist of 
three furnaces at Catasauqua, Pa.; two furnaces at 
Reading, Pa.; one furnace at Topton, Pa.; one furnace 
at Macungie, Pa.; one furnace and 2400 acres of land at 
Oxford, N. J., together with mineral rights on about 
8000 acres additional; 1700 acres of land at Mount 
Hope, N. J.; 115 acres of land at Pine Island, N. Y., 
containing a large body of limestone. 

The following is a condensed balance sheet taken 
upon closing the books December 31, 1907: 


Assets. 


$2,996,009.60 
1,001,607.00 


Real estate, plants and machinery 
Stocks and bonds.........cccescscccecvcscccses 
Cy ye er eer, A a 
Notes receivable 450,100.00 
Accounts receivable. ..........cceee0% 217,691.55 
Inventories—--Pig iron.......... er 183,684.67 
Pere Te 256,361.05 
Snpplies 
1,415,554.35 


Total 5,413,170.95 
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Liabilities. 
Capital stock—Preferred............ 2,500,000.00 
SD: o's a Wews 0 04. eae bee eh ee 1,254,770.00 
——————— $3, 754,770.00 
ROO PPG 6 Sie 6 oo hc eis Ce ee tes 207,536.16 
De BIG Wiis case ceed ceieesawes 134,543.75 
Ran’ Sb Ab has Ht tos cewasen 24,312.76 
Dividend No. 18, payable January 2, 
EC ade.4 0445S OAR ees Ook Ree awe 75,000.00 
—_————_-——-__ 441,392.67 
Fund for depreciation and bad debts............. 84,356.95 
TL os Gas Ok oo kOe are BV Pek Ken eee 1,132,651.33 
Ns is Ga ed Howie dan cad CAS oh awe eee e ew $5,413,170.95 


It is impossible for us to make any predictions as to 
the business for the present year, but in closing this re- 
port, we wish to say that in our opinion this company and 
the iron and steel trade in general owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Judge E. H. Gary and his associates in the United 
States Steel Corporation for the influence which they have 
recently exerted in an effort to prevent what might other- 
wise have been a complete demoralization in the iron and 
steel business of the country. Experience oft repeated 
has evidenced the untold damage caused to business in 
general by endeavoring to force sales of iron in times of 
depression. The continuation of operations in the face 
of adverse conditions and the consequent cutting of prices 
have never resulted in good to any branch of the busi- 
ness, and we commend heartily the wisdom of the plan 
for all interests, both buying and selling, to join their 
efforts toward maintaining prices of iron and steel prod- 
acts on a fair basis. 





Heavy Rolling Mill Machinery. 
An Unusual Shipment Inspected at Pittsburgh. 


The United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pitts- 
burgh, is furnishing some heavy equipment for the new 
plant of the Indiana Steel Company at Gary, Ind., and 
the La Belle Iron Works at Steubenville, Ohio. Having 
it ready for shipment, the company sent out invitations 
last week to members of the Engineers’ Society of west- 
ern Pennsylvania and also to superintendents of steel 
works and rolling mills in the Pittsburgh District to 
assemble at the Frank-Kneeland department at Fifty- 
fourth street and Allegheny Valley Railroad Tuesday 
evening, February 25, and view this machinery. The 
invitation was largely accepted, over 250 persons being 
present. This equipment is noteworthy for its massive 
size, and it has some special features, of which some de- 
tails will be of interest. 


Indiana Steel Company Rail Mill Lifting Tables, 


The visitors were first shown the tables to be used 
at the three-high blooming mill of the Indiana Steel 
Company’s rail mill. The ingot, after leaving the soak- 
ing pits, passes through four stands of 40-in. two-high 
blooming mills, set tandem, so that it passes directly 
from stand No. 1 to stand No. 2, and so on. After leav- 
ing the fourth stand it comes on to the adjacent lifting 
table and is delivered to the three-high blooming mill. 
The billet reaching the blooming mill is approximately 
15 x 15 in. and weighs about 8000 Ib. In designing the 
tables the limiting features were to reduce the total 
depth as much as possible, on account of avoiding deep 
pits, which might approach too close to the water level, 
and to maintain as light and strong as possible the lift- 
ing portion, with the idea of increasing the rapidity of 
action. The table is lifted by a 250-hp. Westinghouse 
electric motor, designed for very heavy torque and geared 
to a crank shaft which operates the tables through link 
and bell crank motion. As the scale from the rolling 
will be very heavy, the operating mechanism was not 
placed beneath the table, but an extension by an arrange- 
ment of shafts with rockers was provided. Four bear- 
ings were used, two supporting the weight of the table 
and two taking the thrust of the lifting arrangement 
on each rock shaft. To avoid the necessity of absolute 
alignment of the four bearings, the Oldham couplings 
were introduced between the two sets of bearings, giving 
the effect of a universal joint, and at the same time 
maintains great mechanical strength. 
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As the table is to operate very rapidly a thorough 
balancing device is necessary in order that the motor 
may start and stop quickly. Two hydraulic cylinders 
were attached to the rock shafts, through levers and 
links, the cylinders receiving their pressure from a tank 
partly full of water and partly full of air at about 500 
lb. pressure. The tanks are large enough to be entirely 
filled with air at 100 lb. pressure, and then pumped up 
with water to 500 lb. pressure when the tables are down. 
When the table rises the tanks are so proportioned that 
the pressure falls to about 300 lb. per square in. The 
cylinders are large enough to overbalance the tables 
about 25 per cent., with 500 lb. pressure on the rams, 
and with a drop of pressure to 300 lb. per square inch 
the tables are about 25 per cent. underbalanced. Thus 
when the motor starts to lift the table is overbalanced 
and there is a large excess of torque, tending to accele- 
rate the motion of the table. When the table approaches 
the top position the balance is decreased so that there is 
an excess of torque tending to stop the table. On the 
down motion the underbalance assists in accelerating the 
tables, and at the bottom the overbalance assists in 
stopping them. It is expected that the tables will rise 
tarough their 40 in. travel in about 2 sec. On the end 
of the motor shaft is attached a Cutler-Hammer disk 
brake, so arranged that as soon as the power is cut off 
the motor the brake takes hold. 

The first design contemplated a weight balance swing- 
ing on an arm, so arranged that the leverage of the 
weight increased as the table fell, but on account of the 
enormous moving masses it became evident the inertia 
effect of this large weight, as well as its bulk, would be 
very objectionable, and it was decided to change to the 
air hydraulic method. 

The billet is delivered to the mill by the entry table, 
and after the first pass is received on the delivery table 
in such a position that when the table rises a set of 
fingers turns it over and transfers it in position for the 
first top pass. This manipulation is accomplished by the 
motion of the table through a system of bell cranks and 
links, and a large weight at the side of the table. These 
bell cranks might have been connected directly to the 
foundation instead of to the weight, but the weight is 
used as a safety device in case any part of the mechan- 
ism is caught, in which case the weight will lift free of 
its support and avoid damage to the tables. The tables 
now being in the upper position the piece goes through 
the second pass, and is delivered to the entering table 
over a set of fingers, supported on the foundation, 
which turn it as the table falls and transfers it ready 
for the third pass. This operation is repeated for the 
fourth and fifth passes, after which the billet is deliv- 
ered to the shear tables, and on to the succeeding stands 
of the 28-in. rail mill. The tables do not rise in a 
straight line, as in the ordinary practice with lifting 
tables, but in an are of a circle described by the rocker 
arms beneath the table. 

The bearing pressure used in the entire design was 
less than 300 Ib. per sq. in. In the rock shaft bases are 
large cavities to receive wooden blocks which act as 
bumpers in case any of the links break and allow the 
tables to fall. The table does not strike these bumpers 
in ordinary action, but clears them by about 2 in. 

Each table is driven by a 50-hp. Westinghouse mill 
type motor, resting on the line shaft and a spring sus- 
pension. The overall length of the tables from center to 
center of end rollers is 74 ft., and the overall width from 
end to end of the bases is about 30 ft. The tables stand 
from the bottom of the base to the top of the hand rail 
about 18 ft., and the total weight of tables and motor. 
complete, is about 1,500,000 Ib.; that of the lifting por- 
tion is about 250,000 Ib. 


The 30 by 72 Inch Plate ‘Mill and Tables for LaBelle 
Iron Works, 


The plate mill and tables designed for the La Belle 
Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, are of the usual type, but 
embody a number of features of interest. The body of 
the top and bottom rolls is 30 x 72 in., chilled, and the 
length over all is 10 ft. 11 in. The middle roll is 18 in. 
in diameter, chilled. The middle roll is raised and low- 
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ered by hydraulic cylinders placed on the side of the 
housings, which operate the roll through balance arms, 
the balance arms being connected by rock shafts and 
levers for equalizing the lift. The top roll is counter- 
balanced by means of weights, which are placed outside 
the roll pit and connected by means of rock shafts and 
arms. This is done to allow easy access to the weights 
and a clear scale pit under the rolls. The screwdown is 
operated by a 50-hp. Westinghouse motor, provided with 
slip gear and magnetic brake. The screwdown motor 
operates the screws through worm and wheel. The 
screws are adjusted relative to each other for alignment 
of rolls by means of a clutch on the end of the screw- 
down shaft, which can be disengaged, allowing one screw 
to be moved independent of the other. The indicator is 
of the drum type, carried on top of the screw and indi- 
cates to 1-1000 in. in plate thickness. 


The roll housings are cast steel, and are provided with 
an idler roller on the entering side, and with rest bars 
and stripper guides on the delivery side of both 
bottom and top passes. Horns are provided on the sides 
of the housings for carrying a sling to facilitate chang- 
ing the rolls. The intermediate and vibrating spindles 
are 8 ft. long. The pinion housings and pinions are cast 
steel, the latter being 25 in. in pitch diameter by about 40 
in. face. The roll housings are provided with brackets 
for holding a piano rest, for turning the rolls in place and 
when doing this the rolls are driven by a slow motion de- 
vice. 

The mill is served by two tilting tables 28 ft. long. 
The table rollers are 13 in. in diameter by 2 ft. 6 in. long, 
with shafts cast in. Outside the bearings on the end of 
the roller shafts are disks the same diameter as the 
rollers, and the backs of the miters also have disks 
the same diameter as the rollers cast on them. This 
is the method usually adopted in plate mills to get 
a narrow table placed up near the rolls and at the 
same time support a plate as wide as the rolls at the 
edges. Each side shaft is operated by a 50-hp. Westing- 
house railroad type motor. The speed of these shafts is 
equalized by having one roller on each table geared to 
both line shafts. Instead of pivoting the table on a 
shaft it is carried on a segmental shoe resting on the 
pivot base, so as to obtain an exceedingly large bearing 
surface, the pressure being about 50 lb. per square inch. 
This separator also carries the motors, which are located 
about on the center of oscillation of the table. The tables 
are lifted by a hydraulic cylinder and are counterbalanced 
by weights. 

A unique feature is the connection between the struts 
which operate the table and the table girders. This con- 
sists of a large cast iron ball, carried in a babbitted seat 
in the table girders. It allows the tables to vibrate with- 
out throwing the connection out of alignment and serves 
as a means of adjusting the elevation of the table. When 
erected with the mill the tables will have an over-all 
length of 61 ft. The total weight is about 200,000 Ib, and 
the weight of the mill 550,000 Ib. 


——_—_»-+-e—__—___ 


The twin tubes of the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad 
Company under the Hudson River between New York and 
Hoboken were formally opened on Tuesday, February 25, 
and the Hudson Companies, which constructed the tubes, 
publicly turned over the property to the operating com- 
pany. The Governors of New York and New Jersey took 
part in the opening ceremonies, and President Roosevelt 
participated by touching a button in the White House, 
which was electrically connected with the railroad sys- 
tem’s power, and so started the first subaqueous train 
from New York to New Jersey. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has received an order from the Nevada-California 
Power Company of Goldfield, for two 2000 hp. electric 
generators and the necessary apparatus required in fit- 
ting up a modern power house. The power generated 


will be used in gold mines of the Goldfield and Tonapah 
districts. 
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Canada Suspends the Iron Ore Royalty. 


Toronto, February 22, 1908.—By an order-in-Council 
which has just been passed by the Dominion Government 
the royalty on the product of iron mines held under 
patent from the Crown is suspended for 20 years. The 
royalty is itself the creation of an order-in-Council, 
passed in 1908. In that it is provided that the patent for 
a mining location on Dominion lands outside of the 
Yukon Territory shall reserve to the Crown forever a 
royalty not exceeding 24% per cent. of the sales of the 
product of the location. The present order excepts iron 
from this requirement during the period from the first of 
January last to the first of January, 1928. In the Prov- 
inces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, in the 
Districts of Ungava, Keewatin, MacKenzie and Franklin, 
and in the Territory of Yukon the public lands are under 
the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government, and when 
they are referred to as “ Crown” lands, it is meant that 
they are subject to that government. Crown lands in 
other parts of Canada are at the absolute disposal of the 
Provinces in which they lie. There are certain negligible 
exceptions to this, such as Indian lands in the Provinces, 
these being under Dominion control because the Indians. 
on reserves themselves are. 

In the vast extent of Canadian territory kept in the 
control of the Dominion Government tracts variously 
mineralized have been discovered. Thus, in Alberta, there 
are extensive coal fields whose resources are being de- 
veloped, and in regions further north natural gas is 
known to abound. In Ungava and Keewatin the ex- 
plorers of the geological survey have found great iron 
deposits. The expansion of the country’s railroad sys- 
tem and the spread of settlement are leading to fresh 
discoveries and bringing within the zone of enterprise 
mineral areas that were out of range before. In par- 
ticular the construction of the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way has opened new fields to the miner. Closely fol- 
sowing on the surveyors of that transcontinental line 
came parties of the geological survey. As a matter of 
fact, long before the railroad was thought of the Survey 
had collected a great fund of information about the coun- 
try to be traversed, and by arranging this information 
in a single volume the government was able to show that 
there were probably great abundance and variety of raw 
material throughout the latitude over which it was pro- 
posed to build the road. As the time for the completion 
of the road and for the beginning of its operation ap- 
proaches, the government probably sees that the royalty 
would retard the development of iron mines along the 
line. So far from discouraging the utilization of the 
country’s iron deposits it has been the policy of the 
government to stimulate the iron industry by bounties 
and high duties. By waiving the royalty it shows lib- 
erality like that of the Ontario Government, which ex- 
empts from its mineral tax iron ore that is treated in 
Canadian furnaces, 


In his testimony before a special committee of the 
Senate last year, A. P. Low, Director of the Geological 
Survey, said that a belt of iron-bearing rock, probably 
100 miles long and from 200 to 300 miles wide, was traced 
in Ungava, and that, in the future, Labrador peninsula 
will furnish a large supply of iron ore. These areas 
are, of course, far from the Grand Trunk Pacific, but 
that railroad will form a spinal column from which 
branch lines will be thrown out, like ribs, into the coun- 
try it passes over. The Ontario Government’s Temis- 
kaming & Northern Ontario Railway will eventually 
reach James Bay, and afford an outlet for ore and other 
products in the region tributary to Hudson Bay. 


Cc. A.C. J. 





———— 


Stack No. 2 of the Dunbar Furnace Company, Dun- 
bar, Pa., for 14 consecutive days ending February 22, 
achieved the low average consumption of 1976 lb. of coke 
per ton of pig iron, the iron averaging about 2 per cent. 
silicon and 0.029 sulphur. This furnace uses Dunbar by- 


product coke, which is made in Semet-Solvay ovens lo- 
cated at the plant. 
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PERSONAL. 


Archibald Replogle, formerly assistant superintendent 
of the Cambria Forge Company, Johnstown, Pa., has been 
made general manager to succeed Frank Trabold, re- 
signed. The company manufactures railroad, automobile 
and general forgings. 


The Massachusetts Fan Company, Watertown, Mass., 
which has heretofore maintained branch offices in Boston, 
New York, Pittsburgh and Cleveland, is now extending 
its representation through the medium of resident en- 
gineers. Cuthbert Schaefer, with offices at First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, and John J. Dwyer, American 
National Bank Building, St. Paul, will cover the respec- 
tive territories of which these cities are the natural cen- 
ters. Both men have already had extended experience in 
the blower business. They will constitute a material ad- 
dition to the staff of the company. 


W. BE. Dodds has resigned as manager of the steam 
engine department of the Allis-Chalmers Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. He had held the position for many years, 
both under the old Edward P. Allis Company and under 
the consolidated companies. Before becoming identified 
with other business interests he will spend some time in 
travel. 


Edward Johnson of Columbus, Ohio. has been elected 
president of the Lorain Coal & Dock Company, Cleve- 
land, to fill the vacancy caused by the recent death of 
A. C. Saunders. 


Washington A. Roebling, Trenton, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Fort of New Jersey as one of the 
managers of the State Geological Survey. 


A. C. Dinkey, president of ‘the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has been elected a director in the Mel- 
lon National Bank in that city. Wm. H. Donner, former- 
ly president of the Union Steel Company, taken over by 
the United States Steel Corporation several years ago, 
has been elected a director in the same bank. 


Roland Carlberla of the Chemical Department of Co- 
lumbia University read a paper on the “‘ Manufacture of 
Ferrochrome in the Electric Furnace” at the meeting of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, New York Section, at 
the Chemists’ Club, 108 West Fifty-fifth street, New 
York, on the evening of February 21. 


Morris Bachman, president of the Sharon Steel Hoop 
Company, Sharon, Pa., has sailed for Europe on a two 
months’ pleasure trip. 


Robert P. Bainbridge, assistant superintendent of the 
Bessemer steel plants of the Carnegie Steel Company, at 
Mingo Junction and Bellaire, has resigned, effective March 
1, on account of ill health. 


Major C. D, Rhodes, formerly sales agent of the Lack- 
awanna Steel Company, at Cleveland, Ohio, who has been 
seriously ill in a New York hospital for several weeks, 
has been removed to his home at Sharon, Pa. 


C. M. Schwab, chairman of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, and Archibald Johnston, president of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, are expected to return from Eu- 
rope this week. 

—_.§--- 


The Jacobson Machine Mfg. Company, Warren, Pa., 
has recently established a Southern office at 676 Mari- 
etta street, Atlanta, Ga., where it will carry a full stock 
of its line of gas and gasoline engines and a stock of 
repair parts. This business will be in charge of C. R. 
Morrison, who has for some time been the company’s 
traveling representative in the Southern States. This 
company is one of the concerns engaged in the manufac- 
turing of gas and gasoline engines that has not experi- 
enced any slack-up in the orders received nor volume of 
business done. It reports having laid off no men nor re- 
duced wages, but is running full capacity, with orders 
booked at present sufficient to keep the plant going at full 
capacity for nearly two months. The company’s South- 
ern trade has been built up at a very rapid rate during 
the past year. 
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OBITUARY. 


Ernest Capy, Hartford, Conn., former Lieutenant- 
Governor of Connecticut, and one of the founders of the 
Pratt & Cady Company, died suddenly February 16, 
aged 65 years. He was a native of Stafford, Conn., and 
was educated in the public schools and at Worcester 
Academy, Worcester, Mass. When 16 years old he be- 
came a clerk in a store at Stafford, leaving it to serve 
in the navy. Returning to that town after the Civil 
War, he conducted a store as a member of the firm of 
Beebe & Cady. After some further mercantile experi- 
ence in Norwich he went to Hartford and with R. N. and 
F. A. Pratt organized the Steam Appliance Company, 
whose specialties were manufactured for the company 
by the Pratt & Whitney Company. Four years later the 
business was reorganized under the name of the Pratt 
& Cady Company, which has grown to be a large and im- 
portant establishment, manufacturing valves, hydrants 
and similar products. Mr. Cady retired from the busi- 
ness 10 years ago. He was a director of the National 
Machine Company, was for several years president of 
the Eastern Consolidated Oil Company, and was a trus- 
tee of the Society for Savings. He was a member of 
the Hartford Club. He was elected Lieutenant-Governor 
of Connecticut in 1892. He leaves one son, Ernest H. 
Cady. 

WILHELM HILDENBRAND, a well-known civil engineer, 
died in New York City February 21, aged about 63 years. 
He was born in Germany, received his education at the 
Karlsruhe Polytechnic and came to America about 1867, 
his first connection being with the New York Central 
Railroad. He was long employed on the construction of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, his name appearing on the bronze 
tablet on the New York tower of that structure. He built 
the rack railroad up Pike’s Peak, rebuilt the Cincinnati- 
Covington suspension bridge, without interrupting traffic 
for more than an hour at any time, and built bridges at 
Port Jervis, N. Y.; Wheeling, W. Va.; at Dingman’s, over 
the Delaware River; a suspension bridge at Mapimi, 
Mexico, and the cables for the Williamsburg Bridge over 
the East River. 


ROBERT W. HAMILTON died at Pittsfield, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 11, aged 82 years. He was perhaps the oldest hy- 
draulic engineer in this country. For anumber of years he 
was a resident of Milwaukee and was the builder of the first 
pumping engine for the Milwaukee waterworks system, 
which was a very large compound beam pumping engine 
installed 34 years ago and which is still in operation. At 
that time it was one of the largest and best engines of 
its kind in the country, having a capacity of 16,000,000 
gal.a day. For the four years from 1870 to 1874, he was 
superintendent of the old Edward P. Allis Company 
plant. He returned to the Bast and was active in the 
construction of pumping engines until 15 years ago, when 
he retired from business. He leaves three sons. 

Rosert H. Bryon, for many years manager of the 
architectural department of the J. L. Mott Iron Works, 
New York, died February 21, aged 51 years. He was a 
native of New York City and designed much of the fancy 
iron work for the company by which he was employed. 

Lewis H. Taytor, founder of the Taylor Iron & Steel 
Works, died at High Bridge, N. J., February 18, aged 97 
years, 

JAMES POWELL, president of the Wm. Powell Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, died February 25 at his residence in 
Avondale. He had been confined to his bed for nearly 
a year. He was one of the organizers of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, a founder and former gov- 
ernor of the Manufacturers’ Club of Cincinnati, a member 
of the Queen City Club, a past Grand Master of Odd 
Fellows, and a leader in Baptist Church circles. He was 
born in Ghent, Belgium, in 1832, and went to Cincinnati 
when quite young. He engaged in the general machinery 
business, building up the Union Brass Works. He leaves 
one son and two daughters. 

$+. 

The machine shop connected with the Carnegie Tech- 
nical Schools in Pittsburgh has been equipped with a full 
line of iron working tools of modern design. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


The blast furnace of the Stewart Iron Company, Ltd., at 
Sharon, Pa., which has been idle for about three months for re- 
lining and repairs, has been blown in again. 


At present the Cambria Steel Company is operating only 
three of its cight blast furnaces at Johnstown, Pa. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
bas recently received some Government orders of fair size for 
galvanized sheets and pipe. 


Misleading reports have been printed in the daily papers 
concerning the Woodstock Iren Works Corporation, which was 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000. This 
new company is simply a change in the organization of the 
Woodstock Iron & Steel Corporation in order to facilitate the 
handling of the business, the stockholders in the new company 
remaining the same as in the old. 


John T. Jones, Iron Mountain, Mich., and associates are now 
constructing a plant under the Jones patents to utilize the low 
grade ores of the Menominee Range, which are not of commer- 
cial value at present. Experimental work, which has been con- 
ducted for some time, having proved satisfactory, work was 
started on a plant which will take four or five months to com- 
plete. The furnace is designed to manufacture wrought iron 
direct from the ore, thus saving one process. If this is success- 
fully accomplished it is claimed it will open a practically unlim- 
ited iron ore field, as there are many large deposits of lean ore 
in both the Menominee and Marquette ranges. 


The furnace of the Central Iron & Coal Company at Holt, 
Ala., has been put in operation after an idleness of three 
months for repairs. 

General Machinery. 


The Lehighton Foundry & Machine Company, Lehighton, Pa., 
and the Bath Foundry & Machine Company, Bath, Pa., have 
been combined under the name of ihe Carbon Foundry & Machine 
Company, which was recently organized. The two plants will 
be combined and operated at Bath. L. M. Balliet of Lehighton 
is president, and Charles I. Berlin of Bath, secretary. 


The Chester B. Albree Iron Works, North Side, Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of pneumatic machinery, forgings, bridge railings, 
&c., has shipped one of its 10 ft. 6 in. gap riveters of heavy 
construction to the Isthmian Canal Commission, at Canal Zone, 
Panama, and has received a contract for 1125 ft. of its Bridge- 
port style of bridge railing for the First avenue viaduct of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad at Milwaukee, Wis. 


The South & Western Railroad shops, which were recently 
burned in Carnegie, Tenn., will not be rebuilt on the old site. 
The Johnson City Foundry & Machine Works will be used at 
present. This property belongs to the South & Western Rail- 
road, but it had been leased to G. W. Sitton. Additional ma- 
chinery will be installed, and the men who have been unem- 
ployed for a few days will soon resume work. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


Leo Robinson, Borough Clerk, Mendham, N. J., will receive 
ids until March 15 for the construction of a water works sys 
tem. 


The Board of Commissioners of Rockingham, N. C., will re- 
ceive bids until February 27 for building part of the water 
works plant, water tcewer, pumping station and reservoir. Bids 
for the machinery will be asked for later. 


The State Board of Agriculture, Indianapolis, Ind., will re- 
celve bids for the equipment of an independent electric light 
plant on the fair grounds. 

A special committee has been appointed to secure plans and 
specifications for a new lighting plant for Richmond, Va. 

H. S. Pell, secretary and general manager of the Niles 
Boiler Company, Niles, Ohio, has been appointed its receiver 
on petition of W. A. Thomas, president. Trouble in making 
collections and pressure of certain creditors for payment of 
their bills are given as the reason for this action. The com- 
pany manufacturers castings, stokers, heavy plate work and 
boilers. 

The American Engine Company reports that the increased 
‘business consequent upon the manufacture of its new engines 
(Angle-Compound) has necessitated a large addition to its 
plant at Bound Brook, N. J., where even in these quiet times 
it has for some weeks been running both day and night shifts. 

The Louisville Traction Company, Louisville, Ky., is to ap- 
propriate $200,000 for improvements to its power plant and 
road. This money is to be used to pay for the equipment now 
being installed, which includes one 3000-kw. Parsons steam 
turbine, two 500-hp. Babcock & Wilcox boilers with chain grate 
stokers, one substation to contain three 1000-kw. rotary con- 
verters, transformers, switchboard, &c. 


Foundries. 

The installation of electric rammers at the plant of the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, at Annis- 
ton, Ala., has been completed and all departments are ready 
for operation. ‘The Bessemer plant has suspended operation 
and no statement is made as to resumption. 
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The Sheffield Casting & Mfg. Company, Sheffield, Ala., has 
resumed operation after a suspension of some months. 


The Purcellville Foundry Company, Purcellville, Va., intends 
to rebuild its foundry as soon as weather will permit, but has 
not yet prepared plans. The new plant will not require much in 
the way of equipment, but the company would like to correspond 
with manufacturers of iron flasks. 


A meeting of the stockholders of the Buffalo Crucible Cast- 
ing Company, Buffalo, N. Y., will be held March 6, for the 
purpose of voting upon a proposition to dissolve-the corpora- 


tion. 
Fires. 


The plant of the Friend Paper Company, West Carrollton, 
Ohio, was damaged $25,000 by fire February 19. 


The cabinet and chair factory of E. B. Jordan & Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was burned February 22, the loss being about $150,- 
000. 


The roundhouse and machine shop of the Central New Eng- 
land Railroad, at Fishkill Landing, N. Y., were burned February 
13, the loss being about $50,000. 

Hardware. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the New Castle Forge 
& Bolt Company, New Castle, Pa., was held last week, at which 
the following officers were elected: C. J. Kirk, president; E. W. 
Beadel, vice-president ; E. E. Whitaker, treasurer, and Paul Mc- 
Bride, secretary. ‘These officers with EB, J. Norman, Martin T. F. 
Morehead, George Greer, R. C. Patterson and George L. Patter- 
son make up the Board of Directors. 


Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, manufacturers of shovels, spades, 
scoops and railroad tools, have received a large contract from 
the Isthmian Canal Commission for shovels and laborers’ tools. 


The Steel Car Forge Company, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, 
an identified interest of the Standard Steel Car Company, and 
which for several years has confined its product exclusively to 
the manufacture of car forgings and special forgings, has en- 
larged its capacity in the past year and is now preparing to fill 
orders for all sizes of machine and carriage bolts, nuts and 
rivets. 

The Tuthill Spring Company, Chicago, has won out in the 
strike of its hand fitters which was called December 3 for the 
purpose of preventing work being done by machines. The strike 
was called off on February 18 without any concession onthe 
part of the company, which will take the old men back only as 
needed. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Stanford Steel Range Company, Norfolk, Va., incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $100,000, has completed its plant 
and is now manufacturing the Stanford patent double oven steel 
range. The company purchased the foundry of the Pocahontas 
Iron Works and also the plant of the Sheffield Company and 
combined the two at Norfolk. Having the complete equipment 
of both companies, it will need only such machinery as will be 
necessary to increase the output from time to time. George T. 
Tilley is president; C. T. Robinson, vice-president, and J. P. 
Jackson, secretary. 


Plans have been completed for a new building, 83 x 108 ft., 
for the Berger Bros. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. G. Wright & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., sheet iron workers and 
manufacturers of oil tanks, &c., have purchased a site, 52 x 198 
ft., at 128 Swan street, where they will erect a three-story 
brick factory. 

The Flour City Ornamental Iron Works, Minneapolis, Minn., 
has increased its capital stock to $250,000. William Burns, who 
has been associated with the company two years, has been 
elected vice-president. 

Twenty thousand acres of valuable iron ore property in 
3lount County, Tenn., have been leased by the La Follette Coal, 
Iron & Railway Company, and that corporation now has a force 
of men prospecting over the different deposits. The ore will be 
hauled to the furnace at La Follette. 

The S. Keighley Metal Ceiling & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of Keighley lock-joint metal ceilings, has received 
an order for 200 squares of this ceiling for two barrack build- 
ings at Fort Niagara, N. Y. The company has recently com- 
pleted the Calahan warehouse, at Youngstown, Ohio, calling 
for 400 squares; also a convent school at St. Marys, Pa., with 
150 squares of lock-joint ceilings. 

The Union Radiator Company, general offices and works at 
Johnstown, Pa., and manufacturer of Concord radiators, has re- 
cently added to its plant a new assembling room, 50 x 110 ft.. 
which is equipped with complete hydraulic testing apparatus 
for use in assembling and testing its radiators before shipping. 
This new addition increases the assembling capacity about 
20,000 ft. of radiation per day. ‘This company is arranging to 
manufacture a line of single and five-column plain patterns of 
radiators, made in all hights, together with a new slip nipple 
wall radiator made in four hights, both plain and ornamental. 
To make room for these new lines of product the company will 
build a new addition to its foundry, in which new machinery 
and appliances will be installed. ‘These additions will give an 
increased foundry capacity of about 2500 sq. ft. of radiation 
per day. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


Rail business has come out in an encouraging way 
in the past week. The Great Northern has placed 20,000 
tons with the United States Steel Corporation, 15,000 tons 
with the Lackawanna Steel Company and 10,000 tons 
with the Pennsylvania Steel Company. A minor portion 
of the tonnage is Open Hearth Rails. The Pennsylvania 
Steel Company has taken the Atlantic Coast Line’s order 
for 8000 tons to be rolled at Sparrows’ Point, and the 
Ontario & Western has bought 3100 tons from the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company. In addition, two Eastern mills 
have booked considerable tonnage, the greater part of it 
being Open Hearth Rails. 

Generally speaking, finished lines apart from Rails 
give a better account of themselves this week. The Steel 
trade suffered more acutely than the Pig Iron trade in the 
October collapse, and now the conditions as to relative 
activity are reversed. 

The United States Steel Corporation, from operating 
only 28 per cent. of its rolling capacity just following the 
panic, has now come up to 51 per cent. Its officers have 
reckoned on practically a 50 per cent. average in the first 
half of the year and an advance in the second half to, 
say, 75 per cent. While few of the Steel companies have 
yet reached 50 per cent., there has been an increase in 
working forces at a number of mills in the past week. 
It is yet difficult to measure how much more this means 
than the working off of accumulated orders, though 
naturally spring business should soon add some momen- 
tum. Railroad financing will have much to do in de- 
termining the market of the next few months. 

The lighter finished lines still lead in activity, but in 
Structural Material February makes a better showing 
than January. The current bookings of fabricating 
plants represent from 25 to 30 per cent. of capacity. For 
the Beaver River bridge of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Railroad, 8000 tons, bids will soon be taken, and the 
16,000 tons of Steel for the approach to the Manhattan 
Bridge is about to be let. In New York City, a 2000-ton 
contract was let for a new theatre, while a number of 
railroad bridge contracts, varying from 250 to 1400 tons, 
have been taken. In the Bast three vessels are being 
figured on that will require 5000 to 6000 tons of Plates 
and Shapes. 

Reports of lower prices on Steel Billets in the Pitts- 
burgh District seem to be based on recent conversion ar- 
rangenents, made possible by the now considerable 
spread between Bessemer Pig Iron and the usual market 
price for Steel. In the Chicago District competition over 
a 500-ton order for Forging Billets brought out a varia- 
tion of $2 a ton in bids. 

Manufacturers of Forgings are meeting in New York 
this week, and steps may be taken to check the demoral- 
ization which has appeared in that market lately. 

The Foundry Pig Iron trade is practically at a stand- 
still, What further tonnage the Pipe makers have picked 
up has been largely cheap Southern Iron, reports of cut- 
ting in that section still coming out. The fact that prac- 
tically all stocks at merchant furnaces are sold does not 
signify, with the melt of Foundry Iron ranging from 20 
to 50 per cent. of last year’s average. A pending sale of 
2000 tons of Malleable Pig Iron in Ohio brought out 
prices around $16.50. An inquiry is up for 10,000 tons 
of Basic Iron for St. Louis, and there is another for 
5000 tons, besides several for 1000 tons. 

The Copper market has shown more activity this week 
and lower prices, 12\%4c. having been reached on buying 
for both domestic and foreign account. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 
Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 

At date, one week, one month and one year previous, 

Feb.26, Feb.19, Jan.22, Feb.27, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1908. 1908. 1908. 1907. 
Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phila- 

Nira 5 haste Gla kuks Hhacan 5 $18.25 $18.25 $18.25 $25.50 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

Se er eee 15.75 15.75 16.00 26.00 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago... 17.50 17.75 18.00 25.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 17.909 17.90 18.90 22.85 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 15.90 15.90 16.15 21.85 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 21.50 21.50* 22.00 27.00 


*The price of $21 printed last week was a typographical 
error. 


BILLETS, &ce., Per Gross Ton: 


Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh... 28.00 28.00 28.00 29.50 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh..... 80.00 30.00 30.00 36.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 30.40 30.40 30.00 33.00 
Wire Bede CONGO es occ cccces 35.00 35.00 35.00 37.00 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 
Steel Rails, Melting, Chicago... 13.00 13.00 12.25 18.00 





Steel Rails, Melting, Phila..... 14.50 15.00 12.00 19.50 
Iron Rails, Chicago........... 17.00 17.00 16.00 25.00 
Iron Rails, Philadelphia....... 18.00 18.00 16.50 27.00 
Car Wheels, Chichgo.........- 15.75 15.00 19.00 23.00 
Car Wheels, Philadelphia...... 16.00 16.50 17.00 23.25 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 13.75 13.75 12.50 18.00 
Heavy Stcel Scrap, Chicago.... 12.50 12.50 11.00 15.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Phila...... 14.50 15.00 12.00 19.00 
FINISHED IKON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.65 1.65 1.47 1.938% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.65 1.65 1.55 1.8144 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.40 1.80 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.7444 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Tank I'lates, Tidewater, New York 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.84% 
‘lank Plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.7 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Beams, Tidewater, New York.:.. 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.8414 
a ee eee 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Angles, Tidewater, New York.. 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.84% 
Angles, Pittsburgh............ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.85 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.80 1.80 1.80 | 1.95 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, No. 27, Fittsburgh...... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh........ 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.00 
Cut Nails, Pitisburgh.......... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.45 

METALS, Per Pound : Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake Copper, New York....... 12.62% 12.8714414.00 25.12% 
Electrolytic Copper, New York. 12.50 12.62%,14.00 24.87% 
Soalter, Mew Tor... sas cnaes 4.75 4.75 4.70 7.00 
Spelter, St= Loomis. ...... 00 4.75 4.80 4.55 6.774% 
Re TO a Os 6 6 bse own eee 3.75 3.75 3.75 6.35 
ee ee ee 3.65 3.65 3.60 6.10 
Ti. Te TR ois csee's's pects 28.70 28.15 27.60 41.90 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 9.00 9.00 9.00 24.50 
IGE, OW TORR x acc 6 ewst one 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin Plate, 100 Ib., New York... $3.89 $3.89 $3.89 $4.09 
—~_—_> oe — 
Chicago. 


FisHER BUILDING, February 26, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 


The occasional spurts of improvement that appear from 
week to week in the various departments of finished material 
can hardly be taken as indicative of a permanent quickening 
in the general pulse of trade, nor on the other hand are the 
intervening periods of moderate reaction significant of per- 
manent recession. The fact, therefore, that business in mill 
products has shown a sagging tendency for the past few 
days is not of material importance touching general condi- 
tions. Business as a whole for the current month will prob- 
ably show a gain over January, but is moving forward very 
slowly in all lines. Prices in the main are being adhered 
to with reasonable regularity on finished and semifinished 
material, though recent developments indicate that the reg- 
ular schedule on Billets is not being uniformly maintained 
by all producers. The feature of the week in market trans- 
actions was the placing of 10,000 tons of Standard Section 
Rails by the Great Northern Railroad, the tonnage being 
equally divided between Bessemer and Open Hearth material. 
The remainder of the 50,000 tons comprising this road’s 
requirements will probably be awarded in the near future. 
Only a small amount of Structural Material was secured 
by fabricators during the week. Railroad bridge work con- 
tinues to supply the principal tonnage included in such con- 
tracts. Only a very moderate amount of new business in 
Plates, Bars and Merchant Pipe is coming out. Both job- 
bers and consumers are limiting purchases to actual present 
requirements. The Pig Iron market is extremely quiet. 
Notwithstanding the sharp reduction in output, nearly every 
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merchant furnace in operation is piling the greater part of 
its product. 

Pig Iron.—Not only has the tonnage sold within the past 
week been extremely light, but inquiries of a positive nature 
are few, the largest reported being less than 1000 tons. 
Prices on Southern Iron have settled pretty uniformly to 
$13, Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry, for such business as is 
being offered. It is probable that this figure might be shaded 
if terhpting tonnage was offered, though a number of the 
leading interests insist that their extreme limit is $13. There 
has been a gradual narrowing of the spread between Northern 
and Southern Iron, until now they are very nearly at a 
parity. Quotations on Northern No. 2 Foundry are this 
week reduced to $17.50, Chicago, which is practically in 
agreement with the basis of $17, plus switching charges sug- 
gested at the recent meeting of Northern furnacemen at 
Cleveland. It is evident that consumers are placing orders 
only for such tonnage as is required to cover casting con- 
tracts in hand and are not disposed to provide for anticipated 
wants. Conditions on either side of the market have de- 
veloped no noteworthy change either as to present demand 
or future outlook. The following prices are for February 
and March delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Lake Superior Charcoal $21.50 to $22.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, é 18.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. a 18.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3 d 17.50 
Northern Scotch. No. 1 of 19.00 
Northern Coke, No. 1 d 18.35 
Southern Coke, No. 7.3 17.85 
Southern Coke, No. : J 17.35 
Southern Coke, No. .3f 16.85 
Southern Coke, No. 5 85 18.35 
Southern Coke, No. 2 : 17.85 
Southern Gray Forge 5.é 15.85 
Southern Mottled 15.60 
Malleable Bessemer 17.50 to 18.00 
Standard Bessemer 19.40 to 19.90 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 % 20.40to 20.90 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 % 22.40to 22.90 
Jackson Co, and Kentucky Silvery, 10 % 24.40to 24.90 


(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—Orders for Forging Billets are being 
restricted to small lots, which are also few in number. Re- 
cent negotiations have developed the fact that a strict main- 
tenance of the official price schedule is not being closely 
observed by all producers. Regular prices, which are re- 
ported as being firmly maintained by the principal producers, 
are quoted at $33 to $34, Chicago, for Forging Billets. No 
sales of considerable tonnage of Wire Rods have developed, 
and prices are being evenly held at the following quota- 
tions: Bessemer, $35: Basic, $36; Chain, $37, all at Pitts- 
burgh. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—A transaction, of signifi- 
cant importance at this time, is comprised in an order for 
10,000 tons of Rails placed last week by the Great Northern 
Railroad with the Pennsylvania Steel Company. This is the 
first installment of the 60,000 tons on which this road has 
been negotiating for prices during the past few weeks. 
Specifications for the 10,000 tons placed call for 5000 tons 
of Bessemer Rails, which will be rolled by the Maryland 
mills and 5000 tons of Open Hearth, which will be fur- 
nished by the Steelton plant of the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany. The 1200 tons of High T Section Rails taken two 
weeks ago by the Pennsylvania Steel Company for the Twin 
City Traction Company, St. Paul and Minneapolis, were 
also Open Hearth Rails. Orders for Track Supplies con- 
tinue to be of small volume, and there is but little doing in 
Light Rails, the prices of which show a good deal of uneven- 
ness; cuts of $3 to $4 a ton are not infrequent, being in- 
duced largely by competition from the Rerolling mills. We 
quote as follows: Angle Bars, accompanying Rail orders, 
1908 delivery, 1.65c.; car lots, 1.75c. to 1.85c.; Spikes, 1.90c. 
to 2c., according to delivery; Track Bolts, 2.40c. to 2.50c., 
base, Square Nuts, and 2.55c. to 2.65c., base, Hexagon Nuts. 
The store prices on Track Supplies range from 0.15c. to 
0.20c. above mill prices. Light Rails, 25 to 45 Ib., $28; 20- 
Ib., $29; 16-lb., $30; 12-lb., $31. Standard Sections, $28, 
f.o.b. mill, full freight to destination. 


Structural Material.—The business of the past week 
shows very little improvement in the amount of tonnage 
booked by fabricators, or in orders and specifications re- 
ceived by the mills. If maintained at its present average 
throughout the month, the business taken by the American 
Bridge Company for February will aggregate about one- 
third of its capacity. Most of the tonnage offered continues 
to come from the railroads in the form of bridge material. 
Last week’s totals, which were very light, include 500 tons 
placed by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, for 
four spans over the Missoula River, taken by the Worden- 
Allen Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and 500 tons for a draw- 
bridge placed by the same road; also 500 tons for a viaduct 
at Topeka, the general contract for which was taken by the 
A. N. Blodgett Construction Company, Kansas City. Very 
little tonnage is forthcoming from building structure projects, 
there being no closures reported this week including tonnage 
of notable size. Prices from store are quoted without change 
at 2.05c. to 2.10c., and mill prices at Chicago are as follows: 
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Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 in., inclusive, 1.88c.; Angles, 3 
to 6 in., 44-in. and heavier, 1.88c.; larger than 6 in. on one 
or both legs, 1.98c.; Beams, larger than 15 in., 1.98c.; Zees, 
3 in. and over, 1.88c.; Tees, 3 in. and over, 1.938c., in addition 
to the usual extras. 


Plates.—The demand continues sluggish, and is very 
closely confined to small orders, for prompt shipment. Emer- 
gency jobs calling for small quantities of material constitute 
the bulk of requirements arising in boiler shops; and other 
Plate users, such as car shops, are running light, and order- 
ing sparingly. A fair amount of pick-up business is being 
supplied by the jobbers from warehouse stocks. Prices on 
narrow Plates continue to be cut to the extent of from $1 
to $2 per ton by a few of the smaller mills. We quote, for 
shipment from mill, as follows: Tank Plates, 4%4-in. and 
heavier, wider than 614 and up to 100 in. wide, inclusive, car 
lots, Chicago, 1.88c. to 2.08c.; 3-16 in., 1.98c. to 2.18c.; 
Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 2.08c. to 2.28c.; No. 9, 2.13c. to 2.338c. ; 
Flange quality, in widths up to 100 in., 1.98c. to 2.08c., 
base, for %4-in. and heavier, with the same advance for 
lighter weights; Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 1.98c. to 
2.18c.; Flange quality, 2.08c. Store prices on Plates are 
as follows: Tank Plates, %4-in. and heavier, up to 72 in. 
wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; from 72 to 96 in. wide, 2.20c. to 
2.30c.: 3-16 in. up to 60 in. wide, 2.20c. to 2.35¢.; 72 in. 
wide, 2.40c. to 2.50c.; No. 8 up to 60 in. wide, 2.20c. to 
2.25c.; Flange and Head quality, $0.25c. extra. 


Sheets.—There is not much gain to be reported in the 
amount of new business offered, but, at the same time, the 
market seems to be safely holding its own. The demand 
for the heavier gauges of Black Sheets from store is mod- 
erately good, and inquiries of an encouraging nature are 
coming to the mills for Galvanized and Light Sheets for 
roofing. We are advised that prices both from mill and 
store are being well maintained. We quote mill shipments 
as follows, Chicago: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 1.98c.; No. 12, 
2.05c.; No. 14, 2.08¢c.; No. 16, 2.18c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 
17 to 21, 2.43c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.48c.; Nos. 25 to 26, 2.58c.; 
No. 27, 2.58c. ; No. 28, 2.68c.; No. 29, 2.78c.; No. 30, 2.88c. ; 
Galvanized Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.63c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 
2.83c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.98c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.13c.; Nos. 25 
and 26, 3.33c.; No. 27, 3.53c.; No. 28, 3.73c.; No. 30, 4.23c. 
Black Sheets from store: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.20c.; 
No. 12, 2.25c.; No. 14, 2.80c.; No. 16, 2.40c.; Box Annealed, 
Nos. 18 to 21, 2.60c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.65c.; No. 26, 2.70c. ; 
No. 27, 2.75c.; No. 28, 2.85¢.; No. 30, 3.25c.; Galvanized 
from store: Nos. 10 to 16, 3c.; Nos. 18 to 20, 3.15c.; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 3.30c.; No. 26, 3.50c.; No. 27, 3.70c.; No. 28, 
3.90c.; No. 30, 4.40c. to 4.45c. 


Bar Iron.—Specifications against contract sales of Bar 
Iron made prior to the late advance show a slight improve- 
ment, but are not sufficient to Keep the mills engaged at 
anything like full capacity. Very little new business is 
developing for either Iron or Steel Bars, and a great part 
of the rolling capacity of Western mills is this week idle. 
The 8 in., 9 in. and 21 in. mills of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany’s Bay View plant were started to-day to turn out what 
orders are on hand. Quotations, Chicago, are as follows: 
Steel Bars, 1.78c., with half extras; Iron Bars, 1.65c.; 
Hoops, 2.18c., extras as per Hoop card; Bands, 1.78c., as per 
Bar card, half extras; Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.88c., 
half extras. Store prices are as follows: Bar Iron, 2.10c. 
to 2.25c.; Steel Bars, 2c. to 2.10c.; Steel Bands, 2c., as per 
Bar card, half extras; Soft Steel Hoops, 2.35c. to 2.45c., 
full extras. 


Merchant Pipe.—The margin of improvement in the 
volume of new business is not significantly large, but at the 
same time each week’s tonnage shows a little gain over the 
preceding one. The consumption is naturally restricted to 
a considerable extent by unfavorable weather conditions, 
and a better movement in Tubular goods is looked for with 
the coming of open weather. The cutting of prices by job- 
bers on shipments from store stocks continue to be an un- 
satisfactory feature of this trade. Mill quotations are re- 
ported to be firmly held on Stee] Pipe, but there is more or 
less irregularity in Iron Pipe. The following mill discounts 
are quoted: Black Pipe, % to 6 in., 71.2; 7 to 12 in., 68.2; 
Galvanized, % to 6 in., 61.2. These discounts are subject to 
one point on the base. From store, in small lots, Chicago 
jobbers quote 72 to 72% per cent. on Black Steel Pipe, 
% te 6 in. About four points advance above these prices 
is asked for Iron Pipe. 


Boiler Tubes.—There is no buying of consequence for 
forward requirement, and orders for current needs, though 
perhaps somewhat greater in number, are usually for small 
lots. Very few shipments are being made directly from the 
mills, most of the wants in Merchant Tubes being supplied 
from store stocks. While in the main prices are fairly well 
maintained, some unevenness is reported. Mill quotations 
for future delivery, on the base sizes, are as follows: 2% to 
5 in., in carload lots, Steel Tubes, 63.2; Iron, 50.2; Seam- 
less, 49.2; 214 in. and smaller, and lengths over 18 ft., and 
214 in. and larger, and lengths over 22 ft., 10 per cent. extra. 
Store prices are as follows: 
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ae inom. ae. 
eo RMA ere eee es 35 35 35 

OE PEE BBs oss abdaucccicness 50 35 35 
MD fay ir cdwedasneses 43 5214 3 35 
Aer 60 47% 47% 
OTe ee FRR eo 58 wikia s o'dea oe 50 35 . 


Merchant Steel.—Quietness continues to characterize 
the movement of Tire sizes and miscellaneous Shapes. Speci- 
fications from implement makers and manufacturers are in- 
creasing very slowly, while the demand from jobbers includes 
only filling in orders. Shafting discounts are still unsettled 
and irregular and recognized quotations are being liberally 
shaded. Quotations are as follows: Planished or Smooth 
Finished Tire Steel, 1.98c.; Iron Finish up to 1% x % in., 
1.98c., base, Steel card; Iron Finish, 14% x % in. and larger, 
1.78¢., base, Tire card; Channels for solid Rubber Tires, 34 
to 1 in., 2.28¢c., and 1% in. and larger, 2.18c.; Smooth Fin- 
ished Machinery Steel, 2.18c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.93c.; Con- 
eave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 2.08c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.4614c. ; 
Toe Calk Steel, 2.383c.; Railroad Spring, 1.98c.; Crucible 
Tool Steel, 74%4c. to 8c., and still higher prices are asked on 
special grades. Shafting, 54 per cent. off in car lots; 48 per 
cent., less than car lots, base territory delivery. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Included in last week’s lettings were 
2650 tons awarded by the city of Detroit to the American 
Car & Foundry Company, and 700 tons let by the city of 
South Bend, Ind., were taken by the American Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Company. Among the lettings now in sight 
which will come up for closure in the near future are 300 
tons, readvertised by Rockford, Ill., and 200 tons by Elyria, 
Ohio. Routine orders for the incidental requirements of 
maintenance are coming in more liberally, and the prices 
offered in recent competitive bids show a tendency toward 
creater firmness. We quote, per net ton, Chicago, as follows: 
Water Pipe, 4-in., $30; 6 to 12 in., $29; 16-in. and up, $28, 
with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. 

Old Material.—The transfers of tonnage for the past 
week have been too few and unimportant to furnish a clear 
criterion as to price levels. Neither dealers nor consumers 
are active buyers, and something near akin to a deadlock has 
resulted from the indifference which characterizes both sides 
of the market. With no extensive stocks ahead the mills 
are buying very conservatively, taking only such lots as can 
be picked up at a bargain. Dealers, on the other hand, are 
not disposed to let go of their holdings at sacrifice prices, and 
in consequence there is often a wide spread between the 
prices asked by the seller and offered by the buyer. On a 
round lot of high grade Relaying Rails, now in the market 
subject to close inspection, offers range from $19.50 to $21.50 
without acceptance as yet. The market was not called upon 
to absorb any railroad material last week, but the Burling- 
ton Railroad is this week offering a list of 3740 tons, 2350 
tons of which is Iron Scrap. 


OIG Tron ROMs os occ scccaccccvcces es Gas te GlT50 


Old Steel Rails, rerolling............. 13.00 to 13.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub- 
DR ere 22.00 to 23.00 
oO ee eee 15.75 to 16.25 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 12.50 to 13.00 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 12.25to 12.75 
Pe REE 6 oe bees enw ee ee sees 9.50 to 10.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
nS os 6 5k gh ig. Gd 40a 4.0 $15.00 to $15.50 
i. jg 2 ra ree mea re 17.00 to 17.50 
BOOT COO ARI ie wiiivscciwcs tere 6th Re 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought... .....sceoes 12.50 to 13.00 
ING, 2 MMR WOUGRE. c ccccccccsce 11.50 to 12.00 
SPN WEEN bbc wreseeectcdiccads 11.50 to 12.00 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 15.00 to 15.50 
ee ge ee ee 9.75 to 10.25 
naa,» arate & ai a8 4 wo Hut 8.00to 8.50 
Fe ee ED Se Sack canecece’s 7.00to 7.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 7.00 to 7.50 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 7.00to 7.50 
cals Cao ar dw ewan BR ALE 5.00 to 5.50 
oo a SE nt ee ee 5.00 to 5.50 
Be te NE i Bes Ge SSK Rs £52 0 BS 7.50to 8.00 
ONES G2 ofthis. 6- ni kina d apis die w om 6.50to 7.00 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 7.50to 8.00 
ME ee CE Ae oe ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 11.25 to 11.75 
MOAUCORG MATORBIOs. 6.06 sc cadeccccnces 11.25 to 11.75 
Agricultural Malleable............... 10.50 to 11.00 
WEG Se WES 6c av as Kae bea we ees 9.00to 9.50 


Metals.—Copper holds fairly even as to price, and sev- 
eral carload sales have helped to strengthen a healthy de- 
mand. As a rule, however, consumers are not anticipating 
their wants, but are satisfied to buy small lots as the need 


arises, Old Metals are extremely quiet, and on some grades 
slightly lower. We quote as follows: Casting Copper, 


13\%c.; Lake, 14 to 14%4c., in car lots for prompt shipment ; 
small lots, 14¢e. to 3c. higher; Pig Tin, car lots, 32c.; small 
lots, 3114c.; Lead, Desilverized, 4c. to 4.05c., for 50-ton 
lots; Corroding, 5.15c. to 5.25c., for 50-ton lots; in car lots, 
2\%4c. per 100 lb. higher; Spelter, 5c.; Cookson’s Anti- 
mony, 13c., and other grades, llc. to 11%c.; Sheet Zinc is 
$7 list, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On Old 
Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 13c.; Heavy Copper, 13%c. ; 
Copper Bottoms, 11c.; Copper Clips, 11c.; Red Brass, 
12%c.; Yellow Brass, 1014c.; Light Brass, 6%4c:; Lead Pipe, 
3%c.; Zine, 3%c.: Pewter, No. 1, 21c.; Tin Foil, 238c.: 
Block Tin Pipe, 25e. 
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Pittsburgh. 
ParRK BuILpine, February 26, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—Some inquiries are in the market for fair 
sized lots of Bessemer, Basic and Foundry Iron, but the 
ideas of furnacemen and consumers on prices are far apart, 
and nothing has been done. Only small lots of Pig Iron, for 
prompt shipment, are being sold, and we note sales as fol- 
lows: One hundred tons of chill cast Bessemer Iron at $18; 
125 tons of standard Bessemer at $17, 100 tons at $17, and 
100 tons at $16.90; about 200 tons of Northern No. 2 Foun- 
dry at $15.85 to $16; 1000 tons of Basic at $15.90, and 
about 75 tons of Northern Forge at $15, all at Valley fur- 
nace. We quote Standard Bessemer Iron at $17, Basic at 
$15.90 to $16, Northern No. 2 Foundry at $16, and North- 
ern Forge at $15, all at Valley furnace. 


Steel.—The market on Steel is being disturbed to some 
extent by the fact that several contracts have recently been 
made between Pig Iron dealers and Steel works by which 
the dealers put Bessemer and Basic Iron into the Steel 
plants, and have it turned into Blooms and Billets on a 
conversion deal. Ihe Steel is then sold in the open market 
at $1 to $2 less than regular prices. However, very little 
of this has been done, and a full range of sizes cannot be 
furnished. Regular prices on Bessemer and Open Hearth 
Billets remain at $28, Forging Billets $30, while Sheet and 
Tin Bars under the recent readjustment in prices are now 
$29.50 for Pittsburgh, Sharon, Steubenville and other near- 
by points of delivery. 

(By Mail.) 


General conditions in the Steel trade are showing slight 
betterment in some directions, but the improvement is slow 
and probably will be for some time. Some of the Steel 
plants in the Pittsburgh District are running a little bet- 
ter, the leading companies operating to about 50 per cent. of 
their Ingot capacity. The Steel plant of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company is off this week, but is scheduled 
to start Sunday night, March 1. The Edgar Thomson Rail 
mills, Nos. 1 and 2, were down last week, and are idle this 
week, but will be started next Sunday night. Pig Iron in- 
quiries continue to be for small lots for early shipment, and 
while there is some inquiry for deliveries as far ahead as 
June, very little, if any, actual tonnage has been closed, the 
ideas of buyers and sellers being wide apart. Some con- 
sumers of Pig Iron have the idea that they can buy metal 
at practically their own prices, but when they send out in- 
quiries they usually find that furnaces either refuse to quote 
or else ask higher prices than such buyers are willing to 
pay. Bessemer Iron continues to be offered in small lots for 
prompt delivery at $17, Valley furnace, or a shade under, 
while the official price of Northern No. 2 Foundry is $17, 
delivered in the Pittsburgh District, with a 25c. switching 
charge. Northern Forge Iron can be bought readily at $15, 
Valley furnace, or $15.90, Pittsburgh, but we do not hear 
of any tonnage being sold. A readjustment has been made 
in prices of Sheet Bars for delivery in the Pittsburgh and 
adjacent districts, the price of $29.50, delivered, having been 
fixed by four of the leading Steel mills for Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, Canonsburg, Martins Ferry, Niles, Sharon, 
Steubenville, Wheeling, Washington, McKeesport and Can- 
ton delivery. Practically all of the Sheet and Tin Plate 
mills that buy Sheet Bars in the open market are located in 
the above cities, and it was at the request of several mills 
located near local Steel mills that could deliver Sheet Bars 
on a switching charge of 15c., who objected to paying the 
$1 freight from Pittsburgh to the valleys that the change 
was made. The new price means an advance in Sheet Bars 
of 50c. a ton to consumers in the Pittsburgh District. In 
Finished Iron and Steel conditions are very quiet, with not 
much probability of early improvement. The bulk of the 
movement in Finished Products at present is in Tin Plate, 
Tubular Goods and Wire Products, the demand for which at 
present is fairly active. Current reports of cutting in prices 
on Steel Billets probably emanate from the fact that three 
or four Steel plants have recently made conversion deals 
with dealers in Pig Iron, by which they take in Bessemer 
or Basic Iron at a certain price, and then roll this into 
Billets, which are sold in the open market at $2 to $3 a ton 
under the regular price. One local mill recently took a con- 
tract for 1000 tons of 6 x 6 in. Blooms, running high in 
carbon and manganese, which were furnished to the buyer 
at less than the regular price. The low prices ruling for 
Basic and Bessemer Iron, and the wide spread between 
these prices and the official prices on Steel, make it possible 
for dealers to arrange such contracts with Steel mills that 
have capacity for rolling certain sizes of Billets. There is a 
fair movement of material in the Scrap market, but Coke 
continues dull and neglected and prices are low. 


Ferromanganese.—The market is rather dull, and prices 
are weak. Prime grades of foreign 80 per cent. Ferro are 
freely offered at $45, Baltimore, or $46.95, Pittsburgh, and 
possibly on a large tonnage for extended delivery this price 
might be shaded. Small lots are sold at $47 to $47.50, Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Skelp.—There is no inquiry, and the Skelp mills are 
very short of work. Prices are weak, but in the absence of 
actual sales we continue to quote nominally as follows: 
Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.60c.; Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.70c.; 
Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.80c., and Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.90c., 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Muck Bar.—The market is dull and neglected, and we 
quote best grades of Muck Bar, nominally, at $27.50 to $28, 
Pittsburgh. We have not heard of any actual sales in this 
district for some time. 

Rods.—tThe leading producer continues to quote Besse- 
mer Rods at $35, Open Hearth $36, and Chain Rods $37, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Little new tonnage is being offered, with 


* the exception of Chain Rods, for which there is a fair de- 


mand. 


Steel Rails.—The Edgar Tiiomson Rail mills, Nos. 1 
and 2’of the Carnegie Steel Company, which were down last 
week, and are still idle this week, are scheduled to start on 
Sunday night, March 1. The Isthmian Canal Commission 
is in the market for 2500 tons of 70-lb. Rails, bids for which 
will close on March 16. The Cumberland & Pennsylvania, a 
coal railroad, has placed 500 tons of Standard Sections with 
the Carnegie Steel Company. While negotiations are still 
on with some of the leading roads, no actual tonnage has 
been placed, but some business is expected in the near 
future. It is not believed that new Rail tonnage this year 
will exceed 1,500,000 tons, and it may be somewhat less. 
Some export inquiries are in the market, but are not far 
enough along to refer to definitely. Very low prices con- 
tinue to be made by mills that re-roll Rails, Light Sections 
having been sold as low as $23 to $24, at mill. We are 
advised that one of the mills located in Central Ohio, and 
which re-rolls Rails, has recently advanced its prices $1 to 
$2 a ton, depending on Sections. Regular prices on Light 
Rails, which are still being shaded $3 to $4 a ton by the 
mills re-rolling Rails, are as follows: 25 to 45 lb. Sections. 
$28; 20-lb., $29; 16-Ib., $30, and 12-Ib., $32. We quote 
Standard Sections at $28, at mill, and Angle Splice Bars at 
1.65c., at mill. 


Plates.-—Orders are only for small lots for actual needs, 
the market being bare of any large tonnage. Latest reports 
indicate that at presert there are about 345,000 idle freight 
cars in the country, and this slack will have to be taken up 
and a demand for more cars come before the railroads are 
likely to place any orders for cars. Indications are that the 
Plate trade will be dull for the next two or three months. 
None of the Plate milis is operating to more than 50 per 
cent. of capacity, if that. Some shading in prices is being 
done on Plates, but not enough tonnage is coming up to test 
the market seriously. We quote: Tank Plates, 4-in. thick, 
6% in. up to 100 in. wide, 1.70c., base, at mills, Pittsburgh. 
Extras over this price are as follows: 


1 
Gauges lighter than \-in. to and including 3-16-in. 
Plates on thin edges 
Gauges Nos. 7 and 8 
Gauge No. 9 
Plates over 100 to 110 in 
Plates over 110 to 115 in 
Plates over 115 to 120 in 
Plates over 120 to 125 in 
Plates over 125 to 130 in 
Plates over 150 in 
All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 
rowest end being not less than 30 in.)........ 
ge aS eee ae 
Boiler and Flange Stcel Plates................. 
“ A.B. M. A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates.. 
Es ak Sian, elk 6 nah s 004s 6a 00k koe 
Marine Steel 
Shell grade of steel is abandoned. 

Terms.—Net cash 30 days. Pacific Coast base, 1.60c., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, with all rail tariff rate of freight to destination 
added, no reduction for rectangular shapes, 14 in. wide down to 
6 in. of Tank, Ship or Bridge quality. 


Structural Material.—Some work has been closed up 
recently, and inquiries are reported as a little better. ‘The 
American Bridge Company has taken 1500 tons for the 
Clarke avenue crossing at Cleveland, placed jointly by the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the city; also 500 tons of bridge 
work for the Chicago & Northwestern. So far this month 
the American Bridge Company has taken about 20,000 tons 
of Steel. a much better record than in January. The Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Construction Company has taken 1400 tons 
of bridge work for the Chicago & Northwestern, which in- 
cludes 46 spans of deck plate girders; 500 tons of bridge 
work for an Eastern railroad, and 2500 tons of bridge work 
for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. The Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad has prepared plans for its new Steel 
bridge at Beaver, Pa., involving about 8000 tons, and bids 
on this work will be asked for in a short time. We quote: 
Beams and Channels, up to 15 in., 1.70c.; over 15 in., 1.80ce. ; 
Angles, 3 x 2 x \&% in. thick, up to 6 x 6 in., 1.70c.; 8 x 8 
and 7 x 3% in., 1.80c.; Zees, 3 in. and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 
3 in. and larger, 1.75c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 2c. 
Under the Steel Bar card Angles, Channels and Tees under 
3 in. are 1.70c., base, for Bessemer and Open Hearth, subject 
to half extras on the Standard Steel Bar card. 


Sheets.—Mills report a slight increase in the demand 
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for Black Sheets, whiie new tonnage in Galvanized is fairly 
heavy. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company and 
some of the other Sheet makers are slowly increasing their 
active Sheet capacity. Prices on the whole are being main 
tained, but in some cases slight concessions are made by th 
mills, absorbing part of the freight to points of delivery. 
Regular prices are as follows: We quote: Blue Annealed 
Sheets, No. 10 and heavier, 1.80c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.85c. ; 
Nos. 18 and 14, 1.90c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2c.; Box Annealed, 
Nos. 17 to 21, 2.25c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.30c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.35¢.: No. 27, 2.40c.; No. 28, 2.50c.; No. 29, 2.60c.; No. 
30, 2.70c. Galvanized Sheets: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.45c.; Nos. 
12 and 14, 2.55c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.65c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 
2.80c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.95c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.15c.; No. 
27, 3.35c.: No. 28, 3.55c.; No. 29, 3.70c.; No. 30, 3.95c. No. 
28 Painted Roofing Sheets, $1.75 per square, and Galvanized 
Roofing Sheets, No. 28, $3.10 per square, for 21%4-in. corruga- 
tions. These prices are subject to a rebate of 5c. per 100 
lb. to the large trade under the usual conditions, jobbers 
chargiug the usual advances for small lots from store. 


Bars.—Only a moderate amount of tonnage is being 
placed in Iron and Steel Bars, orders being mostly for small 
lots and actual needs. Practically all the mills rolling [ron 
and Steel Bars are operating on only about half time or less, 
while specifications against contracts are coming in rather 
slowly. We quote Iron Bars at 1.50c. for the Pittsburgh 
District, and 1.47c., Pittsburgh, for Chicago and points 
further West. Steel Bars remain very firm, at 1.60c., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Tin Plate.—There is a moderate increase in new busi- 
ness in both Bright and Roofing Plates, and, as a result, the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company is now operating 165 
of its 242 T'in mills. The American Works at Elwood, Ind.., 
contuining 12 Tin mills, was started last week. Some of 
the independent Tin Plate concerns are operating nearly 
full, while others are running to about half capacity. We 
are advised that regular prices are being firmly maintained. 
We quote at $3.70 for 100-Ib. Cokes, 14 x 20. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, 
this price being subject to the usual rebate of 5c. per base 
box in large lots. 


Spelter.—The demand is rather light, but prices are 
fairly strong, and we quote prime grades of Western Spelter 
at 4.70c. to 4.72l4c., East St. Louis, equal to 4.82%4c. and 
4.85c., Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—Specifications against contracts 
placed by consumers early in January are coming in at a 
fairly satisfactory rate, but no new business of any moment 
is being placed. We quote Steel Hoops at $2, base, full 
Hoop card extras; Steel Bands, $1.60, base, half Steel card 
extras, all f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh, Pa., in carload lots, for 
delivery during 1908. 


Railroad Spikes.—The demand continues light, the rail- 
roads being practically out of the market as buyers. We 
continue to quote standard sizes of Steel Railroad Spikes 
at $1.80 to $1.85, but this price is shaded slightly to meet 
competition in Iron Spikes. Prices on smaller sizes are 
fairly firm, on the basis of $1.95 to $2 per 100 lb., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Steel.—The volume of new business is small, 
and concessions in prices offered by the mills do not stimu- 
late buying. Prices on Shafting continue to be shaded from 
5 to 10 per cent., carload lots being offered at 55 and 2% 
per cent. off the list. We quote, nominally, as follows: 
Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.85c. to 2c., depending 
on quality; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.65c. to 1.75c.; Cutter Shoe, 
2.15¢e. to 2.20c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.10c. to 2.15c.; Railroad 
Spring Steel, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 6c. to 8c. 
for ordinary grades, and 10c. and upward for special grades. 

Merchant Pipe.—A moderate amount of new business 
is being placed, but it still represents actual needs of con- 
sumers, and is only for small lots. The Pipe mills as a 
whole are operating to possibly 50 per cent. of capacity, and 
it is a question whether a reduction in prices would stim- 
ulate buying. Products of the Pipe mills are not affected 
seriously by lack of buying on the part of railroads, and it 
would seem that the demand for Pipe should be better than 
it is. Consumers are buying only for actual needs. Net 
discounts on Steel Pipe to the large trade on % to 6 in. 
remain at 74 and 5 per cent. off list, while on Iron Pipe 
the absolute minimum is 72 and 5 per cent. Discounts on 
Steel Pipe are as follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 
Jobbers, carloads. 


Steel. 
Black. oe 


Extra strong, plain ends: 
to 
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The new discounts on Genuine Iron Pipe are as follows: 
Black. Galv. 


Hand % In... ..ccssccee pabiccdqode ee vets 63 f 

Oh Ce RNS ereh cha coh sw bene leceae alts dua 65 51 

Sr re eee eee eee -67 55 

% to 6 im......... CC eccececccecscsesces 71 61 

RE ie as 26 Vee cabana 053 6648.00 RS 0% 68 53 
Extra strong, plain ends: 

Oe Serer rrr eT rrrerr re... 44 

Se Ms AR A CaCW CRS S MON Cet ee heme ka ewe 6% 51 

OS RS rrr re re rere 59 47 
Donble extra strong, plain ends: 

RO See err eee e ee Pre rT rT rT Troe 52 41 


Boiler Tubes.—The demand is only fair and is confined 
to small orders for actual needs. The railroads are not buy- 
ing Boiler Tubes to any extent, and the demand from this 
source will likely be dull for some time. Prices continue to 
be shaded more or less. Discounts on Merchant Tubes for 
small lots, on which an extra 5 per cent. is allowed in car- 
loads, are as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 


Iron. Steel. 
2 47 
aon 59 





» mc 

2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per sie Teles wee 

2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—A leading consumer of Steel 
Scrap, out of the market for some time as a buyer, has re- 
cently bought a round tonnage, while another Steel interest 
is said to be quietly in the market for 3000 to 4000 tons of 
Scrap, which it expects to close this week. The tone of the 
Scrap market is firm, and more material is moving than for 
some time, one concern reporting that its shipments of Scrap 
so far this month have been in excess of both December and 
January. Dealers quote about as follows: Heavy Steel 
Scrap for Pittsburgh, Steubenville or Sharon delivery, $13.75 
to $14; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $15.25 to $15.50; Low Phosphorus 
Melting Stock, $17.50 to $18; Bundled Sheet. Scrap, $10 to 
$10.25; No. 1 Busheling Scrap, $13 to $13.25; No. 2, $10.50 
to $10.75; Cast Tron Borings, $8 to $8.50. Rerolling Rails 
are $14.50 to $15; Steel Axles, $16 to $16.25; Old Steel 
Rails, short pieces for Open Hearth use, $13.75 to $14; Sheet 
Bar Crop Ends, $17 to $17.50; Steel Axles, $16 to $16.25; 
Iron Axles, $20 to $20.50, and Grate Bars, $13 to $13.25. 
We note sales as follows: 100 tons of Old Car Wheels at 
$16; 100 tons of Low Phosphorus Scrap at $16.90, delivered 
at Sharon, Pa.; 100 tons of Machine Shop Turnings at 
$9.25, Valley delivery; 100 tons of Railroad Wrought Scrap 
at $17, and 100 tons of Locomotive Tires, smoooth, at about 
$17.50, Pittsburgh; 300 tons of Sheet Bar Crop Ends at 
about $17, Pittsburgh, and 1000 tons of Heavy Steel Scrap 
at $14, Pittsburgh. 

Coke.—New demand for both Furnace and Foundry 
Coke is very quiet, and prices do not show any betterment. 
A Cleveland furnace interest has bought four cars of Fur- 
nace Coke per day for March delivery on the basis of $1.70 
at oven. Strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke for spot de- 
livery is still held at $1.80 to $1.85, while other outside 
grades are $1.70 to $1.75 at oven. Connellsville 72-hr. Foun- 
dry Coke is held at $2.25 to $2.40 at oven, while outside 
makes are quoted at somewhat lower prices. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 24, 1908. 

Pig Iron.—Sales recorded during the week aggregate a 
comparatively small tonnage, but the total of sales for the 
month is believed to be in excess of that for three months 
past, and producers are apparently satisfied, general condi- 
tions considered. Inquiries are more numerous, and the ac- 
tivity noted in the Cast Tron Pipe market is encouraging. 
Requests have recently been made by leading Pipe interests 
for quotations on approximately 5000 tons, and indications 
favor further developments in this line. The demand for 
prompt deliveries of Pig Iron, although the tonnage engaged 
is usually limited, is steady, and resumption of shipments 
against old contracts is frequently reported. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the change in base of Northern quotations 
is indicative of a reduction in price of Southern grades, such 
an effect has not resulted, and the schedule of $13.50, f.0.b. 
sirmingham, is being adhered to. Numerous reports are rife 
as to cutting, $12.50 to $13 having been mentioned as repre- 
sentative of such prices, but the details of any transactions 
at figures under $13.50 are so meager that a statement to 
that effect is not warranted. A lot of 400 tons of Gray 
Forge for delivery covering the second quarter has sold for 
$11.50, Birmingham, which indicates a reduction, but the 
concern meking the sale adheres to $13.50 for No. 2, and, it 
is believed, would not make a greater differential than 50c. 
per ton on this basis other than for Gray Forge. The sale 
of 200 tons of higher grades is reported at $13.50, Birming- 
ham, and High Silicon Iron has recently brought a premium. 
Production has been further increased during the week, and 
13 merchant furnaces are now in operation in the State. 
Out of seven Basic furnaces, five are in blast. 
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Cast Iron Pipe.—Among the new lettings now in sight 
the most significant are 3000 tons Gas Pipe for the city of 
Washington, D, C., and 3000 tons Water Pipe for Victoria, 
B. C. Prices are still unsettled, and developments in the 
Pig Iron market are being awaited with interest. It is un- 
derstood that the lowest figures for years have recently been 
reached as the result of sharp competition for Water Pipe 
contracts. We quote nominally as follows for Water Pipe, 
per net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 to 6 in., $28; 8 to 12 in., $26: 
over 12 in., average $25, with $1 per ton extra for Gas Pipe. 
On large municipal contracts these prices are probably 
shaded. 

Old Material.—The condition of the market is unchanged 
despite the increase in consumption. Inquiries are more 
numerous, but the demand continues to be met with carload 
lots and purchasers are still indisposed to negotiate for ad- 
vanced deliveries. Dealers are conservative as to stock ac- 
cumulations, and, like consumers, are interested only in 
bargain lots. Prices are at variance, but the business re- 
ported does not warrant a revision of quotations, and we 
quote nominally as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


CRO Bile TIN n 5605 es eine s CHCTEES $18.00 to $18.50 
Ce I big neh ecw eee tenswnres 16.50 to 17.00 
ee ve Nec eeens ek aeee 15.50 to 16.00 
Se WI A ne i 06 hee deed ce deees 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 Batiron Wrodent....ccecacess 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 Bativese Wrongnt....cccccccce 10.50 to 11.00 
Wo. 1 Gomitiy WrOGGet... wc ccnccccsas 12.50 to 13.00 
Bao. FS Comer Wes oo oe dec cdécccs 10.50 to 11.00 
Wrought Pipe and Flues............. 10.50to0 11.00 
TINO PEI 6-6 6G Kee ee woes 12.50 to 13.00 
ey 2 Ea 6 oe whee e's usa 6 628 we 12.00 to 12.50 
eR Seer eee 10.50 to 11.00 


9.50 to 10.00 
6.00 to 6.50 


Stove Plate and Light Cast.......... 
CRE Fi dc 8c os eawe os Cewadaawas 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 25, 1908. 

There has been a slow, gradual improvement in some 
branches of the trade. Small gains in production have been 
made in certain cases, while others have been just able to - 
hold their own, which is considered by some as a favorable 
condition, inasmuch as it shows that there has been no 
retrograde movement. Under existing conditions it is ex- 
pected that the rate of improvement will be moderate, at 
least until consumers begin to take on new business more 
rapidly than they have recently been doing. The railroads, 
which are a most important factor in the Iron and Steel 
trades, are still out of the market, and until they, together 
with the larger industrial concerns, become more active buy- 
ers, business will no doubt continue somewhat sluggish. 
Locomotive builders, machine tool manufacturers and Iron 
and Steel foundries, who are dependent to a large extent, 
both directly and indirectly on the railroad business, feel 
the falling off in that demand very severely and until they 
begin to pick up orders, they will not be very extensive 
buyers of crude or finished materials. 


Pig Iron.—Buying continues on a moderate scale, con- 
sumers maintaining their policy to purchase only enough 
Iron to meet their immediate requirements. That stocks in 
buyers’ yards are low, however, is evidenced by the desire 
for prompt shipment that usually accompanies orders. On 
the whole, however, the aggregate tonnage is considered very 
fair under existing conditions, and it was brought out at 
the monthly meeting of the Eastern Pennsylvania Pig Iron 
Assoc‘ation last week that orders for the current month are 
about equal to those of the previous one; that there is no 
increase in the tonnage of Pig Iron on the furnace banks, 
and that prices for the various grades of Pig Iron are being 
fully maintained by the members of the association and other 
leading interests. Producers, therefore, are pretty well sat- 
isfied with the situation and express a belief that there will 
be a moderate increase in buying in the near future. Sales 
continue to be largely restricted to the Foundry grade. The 
individual tonnages taken are as a rule small, by far the 
greater proportion being of lots less than 100 tons. Occa- 
sionally a sale of several hundred tons is made, but they 
are not numerous. Prices continue unchanged, $18.25 to 
$18.50, delivered, being the range for No. 2 X Foundry. 
Pipe foundries continue to take small lots of Pipe-making 
Irons, and one interest is reported to have made a further 
purchase of 1000 tons of Southern Iron. Outside interests 
are not believed to be making any extensive sales, the slight 
concession in prices not being considered sufficient induce- 
ment by some melters to change from the brands of Iron 
they have been accustomed to use. Forge-Irons have been 
in light demand. Scattered sales of small lots are reported 
at the established figures, $16.50 to $16.75, delivered, mostly 
for prompt shipment. Mills are not actively engaged, and 
their requirements are therefore not heavy. There is prac- 
tically no demand for Steel-making Irons. Steel. makers 
are still covered for some time ahead as far as their require- 
ments for Basic Iron are concerned, and no new business has 
developed during the past week for Low Phosphorus Pig. 
Prices on all grades of Iron are being firmly held at the 
established figures by the leading producers. Prospective 
buyers have felt the market in a number of instances, but 
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meet with no success in their efforts to get lower figures. 
We quote for early delivery in buyers’ yards, eastern Penn- 
sylvania and nearby territory, the following range of prices: 

NR ls er ee $18.25 to $18.50 

No. 2 Plain 17.75 to 18.00 

No. 3 Foundry 17.25 to 17.50 

16.50 to 16.75 
ROREE 2.4500 17.25 

I.ow Phosphorus 

Ferromanganese.—There has been a little more demand 
for Ferro, and a few scattered sales of 50 and 100 ton lots, 
for prompt shipment, have been made. Prices range from 
$45 to $47, Baltimore, although probably less could be done 
for round tonnages, for which, however, there is practically 
no demand at the time. 

Steel.—Some little improvement is to be noted in the 
demand for Steel. Orders have been booked for small lots 
ranging from 50 to 100 tons, while there has been some feel- 
ing of the market for larger tonnages. Efforts have been 
made to break the present price, but, so far as we can learn, 
this has not been done in this territory. Quotations for 
local delivery are being maintained at $30.40 for ordinary 
Rolling Steel, with Forging Steel at $32.40 to $33.40, ac- 
cording to analysis. 


Plates.—There has not been much change in the demand. 
Orders come out irregularly, but on the average make a 
pretiy fair tonnage. One order covering nearly 1000 tons of 
Plates was booked by one of the Eastern mills. As a rule, 
however, purchases run more in the neighborhood of 100 
tons. Quite a little Bridge Material has been taken recent- 
ly, as has also a small amount of Locomotive Steel. Mills 
continue to operate at between 50 and 60 per cent., but busi- 
ness is largely for early delivery. Prices are being fully main- 
tained, quotations for delivery in this territory ranging as 
follows: 


Par 
Carload. carload. 
Cents. Cents. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel............ 1.85 
ROS ere 1.95 
CEE PEPE cn occ sescvescdcccans 2.05 
Marine 
Locomotive Firebox Steel 2. 
The above are base prices for %4-in. and heavier. The follow- 
ing extras apply: Extra per 


3-16-in. thick....... 

Nos. 7 and 8, B. 

No. 9, B. W. G 

Plates over 100 to 110 in 

Plates over 110 to 115 in 

Plates over 115 to 120 in 

Plates over 120 to 125 in 

Plates over 125 to 130 in 

Plates over 130 in 

Structural Material.—A fair volume of business con- 
tinues to come out. The demand, however, is mainly for 
small and miscellaneous lots. Several smaller building prop- 
ositions and a few bridges of the smaller class have been be- 
fore the trade, and some of this work is expected to develop 
into orders in the near future. Mills have in some cases 
made slight gains in production, and Structural Material 
makers, on the whole, feel more encouraged by the outlook. 
Prices continue unchanged, 1.85c. to 2¢. being quoted, ac- 
cording to specifications. 


Sheets.—Mills have gained slightly in tonnage, but the 
business placed has been made up almost entirely of small 
lots for early delivery. Buyers still withhold orders for fu- 
ture delivery, preferring under existing circumstances to 
cover their needs only as fast as they book new business. 
Prices continued to be firmly maintained, quotations being 
as follows for mill shipments, with a tenth extra for small 
lots: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.50c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.70c.; Nos. 25 to 
26, 2.80c. ; No. 27, 2.90c.; No. 28, 3c. 


Bars.—The situation in the Bar Iron market shows but 
little variation. Buying has been on a very moderate scale 
and has been confined almost entirely to consumers’ require- 
ments for immed‘ate use. Rolling mills are not fully oceu- 
pied, and continue in most instances to run irregularly. 
Prices of Refined Iron Bars are being pretty firmly main- 
tained at the new base, 1.65c., delivered in Philadelphia and 
adjoining territory. 


Coke.—The demand for all grades of Coke has been 
quiet. Sales continue small, and are largely for prompt 
delivery, at unchanged prices. Furnace Coke continues to be 
quoted at $1.75 to $2.25, at oven, while Foundry Coke 
ranges from $2.25 to $2.75, at oven. We quote the following 
range of prices, for delivery in the Philadelphia territory: 

Connellsville Furnace Coke $4.00 to $4.50 

Pe SIRs dick sisi uh one ods oetdace 4.50 to 5.00 

Mountain Furnace Coke................ 3.70to 4.10 

Foundry Coke 4.10 to 4.60 

Old Material.—The market is in a rather unsettled 
condition. Buyers’ and sellers’ ideas differ materially as to 
the prices of some grades of Scrap. Steel melters as a rule 
are not willing to pay over $13.50 for Heavy Melting Steel, 
and would no doubt take a fair tonnage at those figures, but 
dealers in this territory hold firmly at $14.50 to ‘$15, at 
which latter figures sales of small tonnages have been made 
for early delivery. One thousand tons of Low Phosphorus 
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Scrap was sold during the week at 50c. above last week’s 
quotation. Rolling mills continue to take small tonnages of 
No. 1 Wrought Iron Scrap at full prices. We quote, for 
prompt delivery in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and 
adjoining territory the following range of prices: 
No. 1 Steel Serap and Crops $14.50 to $15.50 
Low Phosphorus 18.50 to 19.00 
Old Steel Axles 18.00 to 18.50 
el SA RE cs cde aoa nase he heaws 23.00 to 24.00 
Old Iron Rails 18.00 to 19.00 
Old Car Wheels 16.00 to 17.00 
Choice No. 1 R. R. Wrought 16.50 to 17.00 
Machinery Cast 15.00 to 15.50 
Wrought Iron Vipe 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 Forge Fire Scrap 11.50 to 12.00 
Ne SN ick iiss ode ee'e seh ae 9.00 to 10.00 
Co ae ee 10.00 to 10.50 
Stove Plate 13.00 to 13.50 
Ls Coe ab Selec weesaeeacseee 8.50to 9.00 
Grate Bars 12.00 to 13.00 


Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI, OuIO, February 26, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 

There is no disposition manifested to force buying in any 
of the various branches of the Iron and Steel industry by ill 
advised cutting of prices, so far as can be ascertained in this 
field, and there is consequently little going in actual trans- 
actions. Some fairly good sized contracts for Coke extend- 
ing over the year suggest improvement in the melt, and there 
have been some rush orders for Foundry Cokes in small lots 
for prompt shipment which indicates that the foundries have 
about exhausted supplies on yards. Confidence in the future 
is the best asset in evidence at the plants of the Old Ma- 
terial dealers, aside from their tremendous stocks. Prices 
in some few lines of Scrap have stiffened a little, but in the 
main there is not enough doing to establish a market. While 
not much is heard from the Stove manufacturers since the 
early year, when some heavy purchases were made ‘of Iron, 
salesmen and dealers in territory contiguous to the South 
all report good prospects, and the belief is general that the 
Stove makers will see little difference in their output. 


Pig Iron.—A characteristic of the present market seems 
to be the movement in small lots, contracting for any for- 
ward period being a rarity, and showing unmistakably the 
feeling of uncertainty that exists among the larger manu- 
facturers. There has been some buying on the part of Pipe 
makers, but the impression prevails that negotiations have 
been conducted under cover and direct with furnaces that 
had accumulations of stocks in yard, and who were tempted 
to move them at slightly shaded figures. The new basing 
prices recently inaugurated for the use of furnaces'in the 
Northern districts are giving salesmen considerable trouble, 
it is thought, and the general opinion seems to be that they 
are not as effective as expected. Competition has been very 
keen in recent negotiations, and it is not generally believed 
that the basing price of $17 has been very closely observed. 
A sale which is expected to be closed to-day on about 2000 
tons of Malleable for second and third quarter delivery to a 
central Ohio manufacturer has been very closely contested, 
and it is said the price is around $16.50. A Detroit melter 
asks for bids on 500 tons of Standard Foundry. Other 
Michigan concerns want lots of from 300 to 500 tons for 
prompt delivery. A Kentucky stove concern wants 500 tons 
of Stove-making Irons, and there is some inquiry for Bes- 
semer from Steel-making concerns. Reports of a sale of 
500 tons of Southern No. 2 Foundry as low as $12.25, Bir- 
mingham, are persistent, but this is probably an Iron high 
in sulphur. There seems to be a little irregularity in the 
prices on 8 per cent. Silicon, quotations ranging from $18 
to $20, although a case in point where an Ohio Silvery brand 
was under consideration analyzed between 7 and 8 per cent. 
the furnace refused a price of $18.30. Low grades have fur- 
nished some food for argument during the week, and rumors 
are heard of some No. 4 Foundry and Forge going as low 
as $11 and $10.50, respectively. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, the makers of standard brands in the Birmingham 
District are maintaining the agreed price of $13.50, and the 
full range for the balance of the first and up to the beginning 
of the third quarter is $13 to $13.50. For immediate de- 
livery and balance of first half we quote as follows, freight 
rates being $3.25, $1.80 and $1.20 from. the Birmingham, 
Valley and Hanging Rock districts, respectively. 

Southern Coke, No. $16.25 to $16.75 

Southern Coke, No. . 16.25 

Southern Coke, No. 4 15.75 

Southern , No. . 15.25 

Southern No. . 16.75 

Southern , No. 2 Soft .75 16.25 

Southern Coke, Gray .2e 14.75 

Southern Coke. Mottled Te 14.25 

Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon i 20.70 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 1 a 18.20 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 2 : 17.70 

Lake Superior Coke, No. ‘ 17.20 

Standard Southern Car WI! 25.75 

Lake Superior Car Wheel t 24.00 


(By Mail.) 
Coke.—Deliveries are still progressing on contracts made 
last year, and at a higher figure, but mostly on requirements, 
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which-are not large at this time; and the continued inactiv- 
ity of furnaces and foundries makes the future beyond July 
1 extremely problematical. There is some spot Coke going 
at about an average of $2.40, at oven, for Connellsville and 
standard Virginia grades. Agencies are willing to contract 
at $2.50, covering requirements for the balance of the year. 
There is considerable uncertainty about Furnace brands. 
The spot price for best grades is about $1.90 to $2.15, at 
oven. Best Virginia grades of Foundry Coke range from 
$2.25 to $2.50; Furnace, $1.75 to $2.15, at oven. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Prices are being well main- 
tained at stores. Such business as is coming out is still of 
the hand to mouth order, and there appears no reason to 
believe that any immediate improvement is at hand. Dealers 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: Iron Bars, carload lots, 
1.65¢c., with half extras; small lots from store, 1.90c., base, 
one-half extras. Steel Bars, carload lots, 1.75c., base, half 
extras; small lots from store, 1.90c., base, half extras. Base 
Angles, carload lots, 1.85c., base; small lots from store, 
2.10c. Beams, Channels and Structural Angles, 1.85c., 
base; small lots from store, 2.10c. Plates, %4-in. and heav- 
ier, carload lots, 1.85c.; small lots from store, 2.10c. Blue 
Annealed Sheets (heavy), No. 16, carload lots, 2.15c.; small 
lots from store, 2.50c. No. 14, carload lots, 2.05c.; small 
lots from store, 2.40c. No. 10 and heavier, carload lots, 
1.95¢c.; small lots from store, 2.25¢c. No. 12, carload lots, 
2c.; small lots from store, 2.35c. Sheets (light), Black, No. 
28, carload lots, 2.65c. Galvanized Sheets, No. 28, carload 
lots, 3.70c. Steel Tire, 4-in. and heavier, carload lots, 1.95c., 
base. Plates, 3-16, and No. 8, carload lots, 2c.; small 
lots from store, 2.25c. 


Old Material.—The larger dealers still denominate the 
situation a “ buyer’s market,” and deny that there is any 
suggestion of prices stiffening here, as in some other locali- 
ties. There is no activity in any line of Scrap; the mills 
are not buying, and negotiations between dealers are not 
considered as having any weight in making prices. The mar- 
ket here is about as follows, prices being f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


No. 1 Railroad Wrought, net ton...... $11.00 to $12.00 
Se Se eee 4.50to 5.00 
peel TUPMASE, MAS FORM. < cc'eccccccses 5.00 to 6.00 
Oe ee Oe Se 12.00 to 13.00 
Burnt Cast and Wrought, net ton..... 8.00 to 9.00 
Cle Thott BRIO, WUC GOMia ks 62s cicwsres 15.00 to 16.00 
Gla [nO MAUS, STON. COM. o.cccaccces 14.00 to 15.00 
Old Steel Rails, long, gross ton....... 11.50 to 12.50 
Relaying Rails 56 lb. and up, gross ton 22.00 to 23.00 
Old Car Wheels, gross ton............ 15.00 to 16.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton..... 13.50 to 14.50 
a 
Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, February 25, 1908. 

Iron Ore.—The only development of importance has been 
quite an increase in orders for shipment of Ore from the 
docks to the furnaces. Some of the orders result from the 
starting up of two or three merchant stacks that have been 
idle for some time. There are no inquiries coming in for 
1908 Ore, and none is expected for some time. There are 
few furnace interests that will not have enough 1907 Ore 
to last them until late in the summer. Under the circum- 
stances Ore firms are making no efforts to make sales. Oper- 
ations on the Ore ranges are going on at about the same rate 
as in the early part of the winter. The output at most of 
the mines has been reduced to about 60 per cent. of what 
was being mined during the winter a year ago. Practically 
no chartering of vessel tonnage for the coming season has 
been done yet by shippers. The opening of navigation will 
doubtless be later than usual, and vessel men are looking for 
a rather light season. We quote Ore prices as follows, at 
Lake Erie docks, for 1908 delivery, per gross ton: Old 
Range Bessemer, $5; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.75; Old Range 
Non-Bessemer, $4.25; Mesaba Non-Bessemer, $4; Siliceous 
Bessemer, $2.75; Siliceous Non-Bessemer, $2.35 to $2.60. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues lifeless. A limited 
tonnage of Northern Foundry Iron has been sold at $17, at 
furnace, for No. 2 Foundry, for delivery in the territory of 
the selling furnace, the price fixed in the recent agreement 
being adhered to. That consumers have been willing to 
place orders on the price basis encourages furnace interests 
to believe that the agreement will hold, but the buying and 
the inquiries have been so light that the new arrangement 
has not yet been given much of a test. There are a few 
small inquiries out, the largest being for 300 tons. The 
sale of 350 tons of No. 2 Foundry at $17, Toledo furnace, is 
reported, and a local furnace reports the sales of some small 
lots at $16.50 and $16.75, at western Pennsylvania and New 
York furnaces. While some furnaces report no improve- 
ment in shipping orders one local furnace is shipping about 
25 per cent. more Iron than a month ago. Little local de- 
mand is expected for Foundry Iron before April, as the 
majority of local consumers have enough Iron coming on old 
contracts to last them for several weeks. In addition to an 
inquiry for 10,000 tons of Basic Iron from St. Louis noted 
last week there is another inquiry from the same territory 
for 5000 tons, and several other inquiries for 1000 ton lots 
of Basic Iron. A Dayton concern that has an inquiry out 
for 2000 tons of Malleable Iron will probably close a con- 
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tract early this week. There is but little inquiry for South- 
ern Iron. One more furnace will be added to the idle stacks 
in northern Ohio. Furnace B of Pickands, Mather & Co., 
Toledo, will go out of blast in a day or two. This furnace 
has been on Malleable Iron for several months, with the 
exception of about two weeks past, when it has been pro- 
ducing Foundry Iron. For the first quarter and first half 
we quote, delivered, Cleveland: 


Pa eh alba dediebn dea weanicneweseae'e $16.90 
INOTCRORM DOMMGTY, NG Bi nc ciccceccccccdivecs 17.85 
POGRUOIE IE TUG, Bec wc wnacsapeweeciacnen 17.35 
INNGPEMGER DOMMGEY, ING. BS. cc ccccccccccccececs 16.85 
Southern Foundry, No. 3.............$16.85 to 17.35 
Se NED cee adore Qh nadarwssacees 15.90 to 16.40 


Coke.—The market is quiet and prices continue low. 
There is some demand for Foundry Coke in small lots, but no 
sales of Furnace Coke are reported. We quote Connellsville 
Furnace Coke for spot shipment at $1.85, at oven. There are 
reports, however, of considerably lower prices. Quotations 
on Connellsville 72-hr. Foundry Coke range from $2.25 to 
$2.60, sales being reported at $2.40! 


Finished’ Iron and Steel.—Buying is limited to small 
lots for immediate shipment. Consumers want delivery on 
current orders as quickly as possible. While there are a 
large number of these small orders, the aggregate quantity 
is light. The tonnage sold in the present month will show 
some increase, perhaps 25 per cent., over any month since 
October. Some shipments on specifications that were given 
last fall and were later held up are now being ordered. 
Practically no new contracts are being placed. Local Bar 
Iron mills continue to run on about half time. The Plate 
situation shows no improvement, there being practically no 
inquiry. The price is being shaded $2 a ton by some of the 
smaller Plate mills. The demand for Sheets is almost as 
light as for Plates, and the price is being shaded. The price 
of Steel Bars is being firmly maintained, but there are 
rumors of cutting in Iron Bars. Billets are firm, and there 
is some demand in car lots for Forging and Rerolling Billets. 
We quote the former at $30, and the latter at $28, Pitts- 
burgh. One or two mills report some fairly good specifica- 
tions for Structural Material from Structural shops and 
Bridge companies. Specifications were received during the 
week for 700 tons of material for a bridge at Morgantown, 
W. Va. There are three or four inquiries in the market, 
aggregating about 1500 tons, for Light Rails for coal mines. 
The leading interest that has been shading the price to meet 
the competition of rerolling mills is now holding firmly to 
$28 for 25 to 45 lb. sections. A slight reduction has been 
made in the previously established price of Bolts and Nuts. 
The old price was not adhered to, and the new price is 
slightly higher than the price at which many of the manu- 
facturers have recently been taking orders. The demand for 
Bolts and Nuts shows some improvement. Some good sized 
specifications for Plates and Structural Material are being 
received from the lake shipbuilders. We quote Iron Bars at 
1.60¢c., Cleveland; Steel Bars, 1.70c., Cleveland, for carload 
lots, half extras; Beams and Channels, 1.80c., base, Cleve- 
land, and Plates, 4-in. and heavier, 1.80c., base, Cleveland. 
We quote Sheets, mill shipments, carload lots, Cleveland, as 
follows: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 1.90c.; Box Annealed, 
No. 28, 2.60c.; Galvanized, No. 28, 3.65c. We quote Steel 
Bars from warehouse at 1.80c., and Iron Bars at 1.80c. 
Beams and Channels out of stock are 2.10c. to 2.15c., base. 
Warehouse prices on Sheets are as follows: Blue Annealed, 
No. 10, 2.10c.; Box Annealed, No. 28, 2.70c.; Galvanized, 
No. 28, 3.85c. Warehouse prices on Boiler Tubes, 2% to 
5 in., are 64 per cent. discount, and on Black Merchant Iron 
Pipe, base sizes, 67 per cent. discount. 


Old Material.—About the only activity is the trading 
between dealers which is only in limited volume. Consumers 
are taking little Scrap, buying only what they need for im- 
mediate use. In spite of the fact that the market shows nd 
improvement there is somewhat of a better feeling among 
dealers. Prices remain about stationary. Quotations are 
still mainly nominal, but there is no indication of further 
weakness. There is no indication of an early increase in the 
demand from mills in this territory. The only railroad list 
out this week is about 500 tons to be sold by the Nickel 
Plate. Dealers’ prices to the trade, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Cleveland, are as follows: 


I a og o0 0.44604 e eens tedn $11.50 to $12.00 
Sc ka cibebconces ttc cee 16.00 to 17.00 
Rah i celcccevssiccvesees 17.00 to 18.00 
se i cece oe dees ce sinwemes 16.00 to 17.00 
Relaying Rails, 50 lb. and over........ 22.00 to 23.00 
Bleavy Belting Steel... wcsccccedooes 12.00 to 12.50 
TUTOR BEGIIOGING, 00 ccc ccc ccwsscees 12.00 to 13.00 
Agricultural Malleable.............+. - 11.00 to 12.00 
Light Bundled Sheet Scrap........... 8.00 to 9.00 
The following quotations are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 

eT Oe os 563s ae be nied Oe eee $16.00 to $16.50 
NE See te eee 5.00to 5.5 

Iron and Stee! Turnings and Drillings. 7.00to 8.00 
Steel Axle Turnings..........ceecee0e 7.50 to 8.00 
We: ee I 8 2b 05 54040044465 603088 11,00 to 12.00 
Wee... B MORE. WHOMRRE 6 65 i 6 oc ccd 12.50 to 13.00 
i eS ak ak ae ee Oba 4 6nd in oo oe 12.00 to 13.00 
i (Cs dese ee Vebocvsndcseenreeds 10.50 to 11.00 


a “CEOs 6c ols cecdcecoccewe 8.00 to 9.00 
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Metal Market. 


New YorK, February 26, 1908. 

Pig Tin.—Business during the week ending February 
22 was gooc; it was, in fact. by far the best week in the 
Tin trade since the October panic. Although higher prices 
came from London, these were brought about by the good 
demand from consumers here; that is, the incentive for the 
advance came from the good American buying. This week, 
however, business has dwindled to small proportions, possibly 
because of rapid advance in prices, but more probably be- 
cause the needs of consumers have been satisfied. It is 
estimated that between 800 and 1000 tons of Tin were sold 
during the week. Shipments from London were obtainable 
at concessions of from 10 to 35 points below daily prices, 
which ranged as follows: 


February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 


It will probably be necessary again to revise estimates of 
deliveries into consumption. At present, however, there is a 
wide difference of opinion regarding deliveries, some placing 
them as low as 2000 tons, while others think that possibly 
2500 tons may be nearer the correct figure. Should the 
latter guess prove correct, it will leave stocks at the end of 
the month the smallest in years, for arrivals amount to but 
1922 tons so far, and there are afloat 2212 tons, of which 
but a smal] amount will make this month’s delivery. The 
London market closes easier, at £128 15s., for spot, and £128 
5s. for futures. 

Copper.—The low level of prices in the present move- 
ment was reached on Wednesday and Thursday of last 
week, when a leading selling interest sold some metal to 
domestic dealers and foreign speculators at prices around 
12.25c. Wall Street reports to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, the tonnage disposed of was not as large as 60,000,000 
to 80,000,000 Ib., nor was the price 18c. Quotations are 
largely nominal, producers asking 13c. for Lake and Elec- 
trelytic, but consumers are unwilling to bid higher than a 
range of 12.50c. to 12.75c. for Electrolytic and 12.50c. to 
12.8714c. for Lake. Lake is more nearly on a parity with 
Electrolytic than for several years, because foreign consum- 
ers absolutely refuse to pay premiums for this kind of Cop- 
per, and there is too little puying from domestic melters to 
make a market. In fact, at present the price is more or 
less of a secondary consideration with producers who are 
more concerned in getting rid of the metal than of getting 
Yee. or Yc. more per pound. There continues to be consid- 
erable cutting of prices abroad, due to the stocks held by 
second hands, which were purchased low down. WBxports 
have picked up considerably during the week, amounting to 
18,532 tons so far this month, but even at this rate the 
accumulation of metal here is not being reduced. The Lon- 
don market closes at £58 12s. 6d. for spot and £58 for fu- 
tures. Best Selected is held at £62. 


Ferroalloys.—The market continues dull. Prices are 
largely nominal, $85 being asked for 50 per cent. Ferrosili- 
con, and $47.50 to $48.50 for 80 per cent. Ferromanganese. 


Pig Lead.—Some rumors of price cutting are current, 
but it is difficult to confirm these: The general market is 
dull and unchanged, 3.75c. being asked in New York. The 
St. Louis market is unchanged, at 3.65c. Prices in London 
continue to decline, and another new low record has been 
set this week, at £13 17s. 6d. 


Spelter.—A single carload of Spelter was sold on Tues- 
day at 4.70c. While such a small lot does not make the 
market, it shows that the continual cutting under producers’ 
quotations is bound to have some effect. The general asking 
price for Prime Western brands is 4.75c. to 4.80c., both in 
New York and St. Louis. 


Antimony.—The market is unchanged; continuing very 
dull with prices nominal. Cookson’s is held at 9.50c., Hal- 
lett’s at 9c. and outside brands at 8&.50c. 


Nickel.—Prices are without change at 45c. for ton lots 
and 50c. to 60c. for small quantities. 


Old Metals.—The demand for Old Metals from dealers 
is fair; in fact, some classes of Scrap are rather scarce. 
Dealers’ selling prices are practically unchanged from those 
of a week ago, as follows: 


Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible 

Copper, Heavy and Wire 7 

Copper, Heavy and Bottoms............ iE 

PE, MT N<h.b%545% oth 60 vs ewessvae 50 to 9.75 
Brass, Light 7.00 to 7.50 
Heavy Machine Composition 11.50 to 12.00 
Clean Brass Turnings 8.00 to 8.50 
Composition Turnings 0 
Lead, Heavy 3.60 
Lead, 

Zine Scrap 


Tin Plate.—The Tin Plate trade continues to be the 
bright spot. Further improvement has been noted this week 
in the starting up of idle mills, and the demand at present 
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probably exceeds 50 per cent. of the producing capacity. 
Prices are unchanged at $3.89, f.o.b. New York, and $3.70, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 100 Ib. IC Coke Plates. Welsh Tin 
Plates are 114d. Jower, at 12s. in Swansea. 


———~+-e—__—_ 


New York. 


New York, February 26, 1908. 


Pig Iron.—Southern furnaces seem to have taken most 
of the small business lately offered, where consumers were 
located at or near seaboard, so as to take advantage of the 
lower prices quoted from that section. Foundries farther 
inland have, for the most part, supplied their limited needs 
with their customary Eastern brands at the prices recently 
maintained for such Irons. Demand is very light. We 
quote, at tidewater, as follows: No. 1 Northern Foundry, 
$18.75 to $19; No. 2 Foundry, $17.75 to $18.50; No. 2 Plain, 
$17.25 to $17.75; Gray Forge, $16.75 to $17.25. Southern 
Irons are $17.50 to $18 for No. 1 Foundry, and $17 to 
$17.50 for No. 2 Foundry. 

Steel Rails.—An active Rail market has developed in 
the past week, gauging activity by present standards. The 
Great Northern Railroad has placed 45,000 tons of the 
60,000 tons on which it has figured recently for 1908—the 
Steel Corporation taking 20,000 tons, the Lackawanna Steel 
Company 15,000 tons, and the Pennsylvania Steel Company 
10,000 tons. Of the last named contract 5000 tons is Open 
Hearth Rails. The Ontario & Western has ordered 3100 
tons, which will be rolled at Buffalo, and the Atlantic Coast 
Line 8000 tons, to be rolled at Sparrow’s Point. 

Structural Material.—The American Bridge Company 
has taken the largest local contract of the week—2000 
tons, for the new theater to occupy the block bounded by 
Sixty-second and Sixty-third streets, Broadway, and Central 
Park West. The Pennsylvania Railroad has contracted for 
250 tons of bridge work, and the Hrie has taken a small 
tonnage. The Steel for the Manhattan Bridge approach, 
16,000 tons, is likely to be let soon by the general contractor, 
J. C. Rodgers, after a long delay by the city in closing for 
this work. Financial considerations promise to be a con- 
trolling factor in Structural operations for some time. We 
quote as follows on mill shipments, tidewater deliveries: 
Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.86c.; Tees, 1.91c. 
On Beams, 18 to 24 in., and Angles over 6 in., the extra is 
0.10c. Material cut to length is sold from stock at 24c. to 
2Wéc. 

Bars.—A moderate amount of business is reported, with 
active mills not as yet running to their full capacity, while 
quite a number of the Eastern Bar mills still continue idle. 
Prices are held at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, or 1.66c., tidewater, for 
Iron Bars, and 1.60c., Pittsburgh, or 1.76c., tidewater, for 
Steel Bars. 

Plates.—The local demand consists almost exclusively of 
small lots for repair work. Prices are firmly held as follows 
for standard sizes of Plates at tidewater: Sheared Plates, 
1.86c. to 1.96c.; Flange Plates, 1.96c. to 2.06c.; Marine 
Plates, 2.26c. to 2.36c.; Fire Box Plates, 2.75c. to 3.50c., 
according to specifications. 

Old Material.—Foundry stock has been rather dull and 
all grades in this line are cheaper, with quotations reduced 
50c. per ton. Rolling mill stock and Steel Scrap are about 
holding their own in this market, with the only demand for 
Steel coming from brokers who had been held up for deliv- 
eries on contracts for the past three months. The stocks of 
all kinds, in storage yards and on consumers’ premises in this 
vicinity, are less now than for a long series of years at this 
season. The railroads are producing much less Scrap than 
usual because of their diminished amount of traffic, less re- 
pairs being made. It is confidently believed that if the manu- 
facturing end of the Iron trade should improve the demand 
for Scrap would almost immediately show a decided better- 
ment. Quotations per gross ton, New York City, are as 
follows: 

Old Girder and T Rails for melting... .$9.50 to $10.50 

Heavy Melting Steel Scrap 9.50 to 10.50 

Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths 11.00 to 12.00 

i Ms 2. 65 yb,é0 ose ad web ans.s 62 18.50 to 

Old Iron Rails 14.00 to 

Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... .16.50 to 

Old Steel Car Axles... 14.00 to 

Ne. 1 Railroad Wrought 12.00 to 

Iron Track Scrap 10.00 to 

No. 1 Yard Wrought, long 11.00 to 

No. 1 Yard Wrought, short 10.00 to 

ei a a a wg © 0:34. 0 0m © ola ee 

Cast Borings 

EE I. 5 cc ede ccceses cep’ 

Pec. ct keedad a vekble eee R ed 

Old Car Wheels 

No. 1 Heavy Cast, broken up 

Stove Plate 7 

ET 1's 6a pide 0} & oad vee 610 ees 9.50 to 

Locomotive Grate Bars ...-10.00 to 

Malleable Cast. . 12.00 to 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Springfield, Mass., opened bids on 2200 
tons on Monday. A purchase of Pipe for Hoboken, N. J., 
amounting to 1900 tons, was made last week. The con- 
tractors who bought secured the Pipe laying job last August, 
but waited until now to purchase the Pipe and are under- 
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stood to have saved about $9 per ton. Not so much business 
has been done the past week as in the previous week, but 
the demand has been quite good for small lots and a little 
more confidence is now shown in values, as manufacturers 
appear less disposed to compete sharply for such work as is 
coming up. Carload lots of 6-in. are to be had at $25 to 
$25.50 per net ton, at tidewater. 





The Coal Movement Improving. 


BY F. E. SAWARD, NEW YORK. 


The railroad movement of Coal tonnage shows an im- 
provement, and that is the best indication of a change iu 
the industrial situation that one could ask for. In January 
the falling off was as great as 25 per cent. in some cases, 
and the most recent returns show a decline of but 17% per 
cent., as against the same weeks of last year, which is sure- 
ly a change toward better things, and if there be a lopping 
off of 10 points from this by May 1 it will be gratifying, in- 
deed. 

Prices on some grades of Soft Coal are steadier than 
they were, as the demurrage Coal has been disposed of. 
In short, one may say that the situation along the coast 
line is on the mend, taking it as a whole. Baltimore is 
moving a fairly good tonnage. Little spot Coal is wanted. 
however, and prices are low for what is to be had. Business 
at Lambert Point, Norfolk and Newport News is light as 
compared with what it should be, and except for a few 
shippers it amounts to nothing. Mines in the New River 
and Pocahontas regions are working but two days a week, 
and this takes care of the orders in good shape. Shippers 
in those regions are not inclined to force their Coals on 
the market, however, and this helps out in getting a fair 
return for the Coal shipped. 

The Providence situation has been cleared up, and there 
is no demurrage Coal standing ‘around at present. The 
bargain counter offers are now a thing of the past, but 
will, no doubt, be the topic of conversation for a long time 
to come. New Haven is reported to be still a dull market. 
The railroad company is still holding off shipments as much 
as possible, trying to use up the large quantities delivered 
recently. This situation will be improved shortly, however, 
and a better situation will no doubt be reported a week 
hence. 

The New England situation is looking a little better, a 
few orders having been placed for new shipments, but the 
volume has been very light as yet. Boston is taking in most 
of the shipments now being made, Coal being applied on 
contract business, as a rule. Little tonnage has as yet been 
ordered to Portland, Portsmouth or Providence. The rail- 
road companies in the East are all taking in shipments, 
but the volume is kept down materially on one class or 
another, so that the total is much less than normally. A 
great cleaning up of stocks is now in progress among all the 
consumers, and when the market does show an improvement 
it should be fairly steady. 

At New York the great volume of cheap Coal has been 
cleaned up, and the bargains to be had to-day are almost 
entirely confined to the higher grades of Coal, many of 
which can be had at or near the basis of $1 at the mines. 
These are being gradually picked up, and if there is any 
increase in business it will be but a short time before higher 
prices will be realized for these grades, as they naturally 
can command business over ordinary grades at the same 
prices. Philadelphia tidewater business is still dead, there 
being a very small demand there from the piers at this 
time. Line business in that section is fair, however, and 
prices are equal to those prevailing in any market. Coals 
known in that section are enjoying a very fair business. 
Prices are about as follows: 


NEG, Tl noe bbc ce tbacncietignsa $3.20 to $3.25 
High grade, three-quarter lump........ 3.10 to 3.20 
High grade gas, run of mine............ 3.00to 3.10 
Best Miller vein coals........cccccsees 240t0 2.85 
Good Miller and Moshannon............ 2.60 to 2.65 
ee I oS k vitwds wd ctw eng 06% 2.70 to 2.80 
OvGinary BeMerGets c.cccccisicevcvcsves 2.60 to 2.65 
WRIsMOmt, CRPOO-GURTOOR. «ooo c cicee cdiee's 2.85 to 3.00 
ee, OO ass onan. § pe 00d od 2.80 to 2.85 
Odds and ends to relieve embargoes, &c.. 2.40to 2.50 


Line Bituminous rates are as follows: 


Pennsylvania Railroad Coals. 


Georges Creek... ...cccccccccsccccccces $2.00 to $2.00 
Be eee PO. a6 vin.c cbc 68 6¥ 0 Ch eesHee 1.40 to 1.50 
Good Miller and Moshannon.......... - 1.15 to 1.25 
Best gas coal, three-quarter lump....... 1.30to 1.40 
Best gas coal, run of mine............. 1.20 to 1.80 
Best GRE COM], SIMCK. nc ccccccccqecvese -70to 80 
Ordinary Clearfield... cc cccccccccccses 1.10to 1.15 
Ordinary Latrobe. ....cccccevccssssece 1.00 to 1.10 
Baltimore ¢ Ohio Coals. 
at are ir henry $2.00 to $2.05 


NE Rss b+ ab Cab acek een swean ees 1.25 to 1.30 


IRON AGE 699 
Ih «<0 pou Ghd dh etaw 6 wed Reeweae eee 1.10 to 1.25 
West Virginia Freeport... <.cccccccece 1.00 to 1.10 
Fairmont District, three-quarter lump... 1.00to 1.10 
Fairmont District, run of mine......... 90 to 1.00 
Paivment DimGsiet, GAGE. cc is edeicccce 60to .75 


Anthracite Steam Coals, at tide, may be reported on as 
follows: Pea is still short in most cases, but has eased up 
considerably. Buckwheat is not the great drug that it 
was. It is still difficult to move the cheaper grades at 
Port Reading at any decent price, but the better grades are 
getting scarce again. Rice is still short, but the demand 
is not sufficiently active to advance prices. Some bargains 
are still to be had. Barley is hard to move. This size has 
been a drug for the past four months, and the cheaper 
classes have been sold continually at figures that could not 
show any returns to the shipper. The line trade has im- 
proved in accordance with the situation at tidewater. A 
week or two ago prices had declined to about April prices 
on some Coals, but the increased demand has caused a 
gradual advance again, until full circular is being main- 
tained. 


a a 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, February 26, 1908. 

The stock market has been rather quiet for the greater 
pert of the week. Some strength was manifested on Thurs- 
day and Friday, but any gains then made were lost in a 
slight reaction on Monday, which in some cases progressed 
a little further on Tuesday. The iron and steel stocks were 
adversely affected by rumors emanating from Pittsburgh of 
the cutting of prices on some steel products, but these rumors 
were not confirmed. ‘The range of prices on active stocks 
from Thursday of last week to Tuesday of this week was 
as follows: United States Steel common 27% to 29, pre- 
ferred 91 to 9314; Car & Foundry common 26 to 26%; Loco- 
motive common 31% to 35, preferred 89% to 89%; Steel 
Ioundries common 5 to 54, preferred 27144 to 2914; Colorado 
Fuel 16 to 1754; Cambria Steel 27% to 27%; Crucible Steel 
common 414 to 4%, preferred 33 to 33144; Pressed Steel com- 
mon 18% to 19%, preferred 70 to 71; Republic common 
154% to 16, preferred 65% to 67%: Sloss-Sheffield common 
40 to 42, preferred 92; Cast Iron Pipe common 18% to 
1915, preferred 634% to 64; Can common 4, preferred 45% 
to 464%. Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are re- 
ported at the following prices: United States Steel common 
2814, preferred 91%, bonds 87%; Tar & Foundry common 
2614, preferred 84°: Locomotive common 32, preferred 89; 
Colorado Fuel 1614; Pressed Steel common 19%, preferred 
71; Railway Spring common 24; Republic common 15%, 
preferred 6614; Sloss-Sheffield common 395¢; Cast Iron Pipe 
common 18%, preferred 64; Can common 4, preferred 
4514, 

Dividends.—The Republic Iron & Steel Company has 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on 
the preferred stock, payable April 1. 

The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. on the preferred stock and 
1144 per cent. on the common stock, payable April 15. 

The International Silver Company has declared a quarter- 
ly dividend of 1 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
April 1. 

The National Lead Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1144 per cent. on the common stock, pay- 
able April 1; also 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, pay- 
able March 16. 

The General Electric Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent., payable April 15. 


——__ +e _ 


The Robins New Conveyor Company, which has been 
recently incorporated, will be operated under the man- 
agement of Thomas Robins, who founded the Robins 
Conveying Belt Company in 1896 and was its president 
until March, 1907, when the management passed into 
other hands. The position of chief engineer in the new 
company is filled by C. Kemble Baldwin, who has served 
in the Robins Conveying Belt Company in the same ¢a- 
pacity for the last seven years. The offices of the com- 
pany are at 38 Wall street, New York, and 1240 Old 
Colony Building, Chicago. 


The annual meeting and dinner of the Cincinnati 
Metal Trades Association will be held Thursday evening, 
March 5, at the Business Men’s Club. The feature of the 
evening will be an address on “The West Indies and the 
Panama Canal,” by James A. Green of Matthew Addy 
& Co. Officers will be elected. 
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The Lackawanna Steel Company’s 
Report. 


President E. A. S. Clarke’s comments on the results 
of the trade of 1907 are in part as follows: 


It is with no small satisfaction that your directors 
report the company as being, in the period of acute de- 
pression marking the close of the year, in strong finan- 
cial and physical condition. The first nine months of 
1907 gave opportunity for operating all of the various 
properties to their full extent, but the last quarter saw 
them entirely closed down or operating on a greatly re- 
duced basis. All of the properties are in excellent physi- 
eal condition. 


The additional blast furnace at Buffalo, mentioned 
in last year’s report, was completed and put in blast on 
February 13, 1907, establishing a world’s record for 
rapid construction. It has since that time produced 
156,305 gross tons of pig iron. The No. 8 mill, which 
produces small billets and sheet bars, was completed 
and put in operation during the month of October. 

The company received during 19807 from mines which 
it owns or in which it is interested 1,941,376 gross tons 
of iron ore, and produced a total of 788,784 gross tons 
of coke and 1,008,588 gross tons of pig iron and spiegel- 
eisen. It also produced 852,055 gross tons of Bessemer 
ingots and 425,789 gross tons of open hearth ingots, 
making a total of 1,277,844 tons of steel ingots. Ship- 
ments of product were as follows, all in gross tons, the 
figures for the year 1906 being given for comparison: 

1906. 1907. 
NS Fo win end ome ek Oh i 556,755 523,200 
atte Grate oa. 5 hn h e hho ee mo 47,868 48,777 
Angle bars, fittings, &c 43,639 33,510 
NE CN a sn pc es wb ae 400s * 121,407 141,455 
Plates 95,244 113,969 
Merchant steel products............. 52,401 61,343 
Slabs, billets and blooms............. 17,078 *61,157 
Pig iron and miscellaneous 34,655 8,289 


Totals 969,047 991,700 


* Including 3502 tons sheet bars and small billets. 


Orders on the books at the close of 1907 amounted to 
203,741 gross tons, a decrease of 71.2 per cent. from the 
corresponding figure for 1906. Delivery on these orders 
has been largely suspended, pending improved financial 
conditions. The low priced contracts mentioned in last 
year’s report as having affected the earnings of the 
year 1906 have been substantially worked out, and the 
prices received during 1907 represent fairly the market 
conditions of that year. 

It has seemed wise to the directors, owing to general 
financial and trade conditions, not to consider the decla- 
ration of any dividend on the stock, although the earn- 
ings would otherwise have warranted it. 

The profit and loss account for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1907, makes the following showing: 

Gross sales and earnings........ $33,011,410.43 


Less manufacturing cost and 


operating expenses........... 26,388,013.35 


Net income from manufacturing and 
operating 

Dividends on investments in companies not con- 
trolled, &c 


$6,623,397.08 


607,660.83 


Total income $7,231,057.91 
Deduct administrative and general expenses, 

taxes, commercial discount, &c 799,604.36 
Net earnings for year $6,431,453.55 
Less appropriations for sinking 

funds and exhaustion of min- 

erals $449,791.28 
For depreciation and accruing re- 

newals 1,282,189.43 


1,731,980.71 


$4,699,472.84 
2,255.626.68 


Surplus income, for the year, carried to 


balance sheet $2,443,846.16 


The consolidated balance sheet, including subsidiary 
companies, as of December 31, is as follows: ‘° 
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Assets. 
1907. 1906. 
Properties, real estate, plant, &c....$49,278,880 $49,278,880 
Additional property acquired and con- 
structed in 1907 
Investments in ore companies 
Discount, commercial organization ex- 
penses, &c 2,350,621 2,332,531 
Deferred charges to operation 44,951 84,318 
Amount in hands of trustees 130,435 251,850 
Inventories 10,322,289 8,517,668 
Accounts receivable 922,443 848,426 
Advanced payment for material and 
supplies 104,498 
LRN MOODUIRUB 6 oes :< ic 4.0 sawn 4,373,811 5,719,818 
Notes receivable 593,892 358,198 
1,337,346 658,252 


$85,723,177 $73,444,259 


11,336,186 


5,032,321 5,289,800 


Liabilities. 
Capital stock (outstanding).........$34,721,400 $34,721,400 

Stock of Lackawanna Iron & Steel 
Company not held 28,600 28,600 
Funded debt *39,904,000 27,725,000 
Accounts payable and payrolls 2,970,313 4,780,044 
Bills payable 144,469 2,000,000 
Taxes accrued 64,117 52,334 
Interest accrued 489,543 440,751 
Sinking and reserve funds 2,837,971 1,577,213 
Profit and loss surplus 4,562,763 2,118,917 
Totals é $73,444,259 


* Includes $16,500,000 notes. 


—_——_9--e————— 


The Riehle Special Vertical Hydraulic Tensile 
Testing Machine. 


A special United States standard vertical hydraulic 
testing machine, built in capacities of from 100,000 to 
600,000 Ib., has been designed particularly for steel mills 
by the Riehlé Bros. Testing Machine Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. It is arranged for tensile specimens only, and 
with the use of proper wedge grips will test round, square, 
flat or octagonal specimens. The straining mechanism 
consists of a pulling head connected by tension rods to 
the ram of a hydraulic cylinder located under the base 
of the machine. The pressure of the cylinder is fur- 
nished by a hydraulic power pump, which is directly con- 
nected through gearing to a variable speed electric motor. 
The pulling head is operated in both directions by hydrau- 
lic pressure. 

The weighing mechanism consists of a weighing head 
and a main lever supported on columns, so that the load 
is taken by the main lever in the line of direct tension of 
the specimen. From the main lever the load is trans- 
mitted through intermediate levers to the weighing beam. 
Provision for receiving the recoil is made in such a man- 
ner that the base of the machine absorbs it. The machine 
is controlled by one valve conveniently placed so that the 
operator can easily control the motion of the pulling head 
and the registering of the strain upon the weighing beam. 
It is furnished with the Riehlé dial screw beam, with all 
the weights up to the maximum marked on the beam. 
The marks on the beam are made by increments of 10,- 
000 Ib., and the readings on the dial go down to 100 Ib. 
For export the beam is made to register in metric weights. 
The operator moves the poise on the beam by a hand 
wheel, which is geared to the screw on the beam, and as 
the screw is turned it propels the poise backward and for- 
ward at will. 


This is the largest and heaviest testing machine made 
for steel mill testing laboratories, and is claimed to be 
very sensitive and accurate, simple in design, massive in 
construction, and, withal, easy to operate and control. 
The extreme hight of the machine above the floor is 8 ft. 
10 in., the extreme width above the floor, not including 
the weighing beam is 5 ft. 3 in., the extreme length is 9 
ft. 2 in., and the weight is 30,000 lb. The variable speed 
electric motor allows for a wide range of speed control, 
and renders it especially desirable for commercial testing 
of tensile specimens. This machine can be designed to be 
operated by a power hydraulic pump, or an accumulator. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, February 26, 1908. 

In some lines of machinery equipment there was a decided 
improvement in the demand the past week. While this was 
not the case with the machine tool trade, that branch also 
experienced an increase, though light, in both orders and 
inquiries. ‘The equipment for which the demand was con- 
siderably more active covered machines for power plant in- 
stallations, particularly air compressors. A leading manufac- 
turer received orders the past week for air compressors about 
equal to its present capacity, and in addition received a good 
volume of inquiries. These orders and inquiries, which cov- 
ered many machines of the largest size, indicate a better de- 
mand for machine tools. Dealers in machine tools report a 
little improvement in business, and feel somewhat encouraged 
over the small but noticeable increase in inquiries. Since 
the first of the month an upward tendency has been apparent, 
and the slight improvement of the past week has created a 
more optimistic feeling as to the future. 

The spring meeting of the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ Association will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, May 19 and 20. The selection of these 
dates for the meeting will make it convenient for those to 
attend who expect to attend the joint meetings of the Ameri- 
can Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, the 
National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association and the 
Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, to be 
held at Norfolk, Va., May 13, 14 and 15. 


Orders for Large India Iron Works Soon to be Placed 


The plans for the large plant to be erected in India by 
the Tata Iron & Steel Company, Ltd., of Bombay, India, 
under the supervision of Charles P. Perin, who has offices in 
this city in the United States Express Company’s Building, 2 
Rector street, have been about completed, and we are in- 
formed that the buying for the big plant will soon be done. 
Although Mr. Perin will supervise these details, the con- 
tracts will be placed, it is understood, from the Pittsburgh 
office of the Julian Kennedy-Sahlin Company, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, England. This company is affiliated with the engineer- 


ing firm of Julian Kennedy of Pittsburgh, and some of the 


engineering details are being worked out in the latter city, as 
is indicated by inquiries made in the trade along certain 
lines with a view to arranging for bids. The business to be 
placed, it is understood, amounts to about $7,000,000, and 
the equipment will include blast furnaces, open hearth steel 
furnaces, rolling mills, coke ovens and a general line of equip- 
ment for the manufacture of pig iron, steel rails, plates, 
bars, &c. At first two blast furnaces of about 200 tons ca- 
pacity, several basic open hearth furnaces, a blooming mill, 
rail mill, beam mill and three merchant bar mills will be 
erected. Additions will be made to the plant according to 
future demands. Although the business will probably be 
placed from this country, American manufacturers will have 
to compete with English and German firms for the trade, as 
it is announced that equipment will be bought in any of these 
countries where the orders can be placed most advan- 
tageously. 

The Lackawanna Steel Company has inquiries out for a 
10-ton crane, with 25-ft. span, for its plant at Buffalo, N. Y. 

The power equipment, inquiries for which were mentioned 
last week as having been sent to the trade by a prominent 
engineering interest, is to be purchased by the Westinghouse 
Machine Company. Included in the requirements is power 
equipment aggregating 80,000 boiler hp., of which one-half 
is to be attached to gas engine equipment. It is thought by 
some people in the trade that the machinery is intended for 
the large power house projected by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, to be built in connection with its proposed terminal at 
Harrison, N. J. This plan has been on foot for several years, 
but was abandoned for a time. The fact that the tunnels 
under the Hudson River are nearly completed gives strength 
to the rumor that the railroad company has decided to go 
ahead with its plans. It is considered a significant fact that 
no information is available as to who the machinery is in- 
tended for or where it is to be delivered, and all bidders are 
required to give prices f.o.b. cars at their works. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad has decided not to equip the large ma- 
chine shop contemplated for Scranton until 1910, the com- 
pany is going ahead with its blacksmith shop and foundry. 
The former building will be 125 x 300 ft., and it is said in 
the trade that a list for equipping that structure can be ex- 
pected shortly. This list, however, will not include much in 
the machine too] line, but will call for a considerable assort- 
ment of the usual blacksmith shop machinery. It is under- 
stood that the cranes recently closed for with Manning, Max- 
well & Moore will be installed in the foundry and some 
equipment now in use at Scranton will be put there, so the 
purchasing for that building will not aggregate a large sum. 
This seems to be about the only railroad purchasing of any 


size in view, and machinery men state that not for at least 
three years past have the inquiries from that source been so 
scarce. It is stated, however, that some of the roads must 
necessarily come into the market before long, at least for re- 
pair equipment to take the place of worn out machinery . 

It is understood that at a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Southern Car Company, High Point, N. C., held last 
week, it was decided to rebuild the shops which were re- 
cently destroyed by fire. The damage done by the fire was 
rather heavy, and it is probable that the company will have 
to purchase considerable new machinery to replace that which 
was destroyed. 

The Nairn Linoleum Company, Kearny, N. J., is installing 
an addition to its power plant of about 2000 hp., and the 
equipment is being purchased by W. S. Barstow & Co., en- 
gineers, 50 Pine street, New York. Mr. Taylor of that com- 
pany is in charge of the buying, and contracts have been let 
for Babcock & Wilcox boilers and Westinghouse electrical 
equipment. The engine contract, it is understood, has not 
been closed, and there is considerable in the way of power 
accessories to be bought. W. S. Barstow & Co. have been 
placing considerable business in the trade of late, principally 
in the way of power equipment. 

Thomas L. Barret of Donigan & Barret, Louisville, Ky., 
is interested in a project to establish a small rivet plant and 
would like to have information and prices on the installation 
of equipment, the cost and maintenance of a plant, &e. 

The Frevert Machinery Company, 18 Dey street, New 
York, which represents a number of well-known manufac- 
turers of machine tools. has lately received an order for a 
small lot of machine tools for the manufacture of a new 
rotary engine in this city. 

The fine shop equipment of the Newcomb Motor Works 
at 878 Jackson avenue, Long Island City, which have been 
advertised for sale in the trade, has been closed out to the 
J. J. McCabe Company, 14 Dey street, New York. The 
equipment includes a good line of first-class machine tools, 
some of which are practically new. 

But one bid was received at the State Department of 
Public Works, Albany, N. Y., February 18, for the comple- 
tion of the work on Barge Canal contract No. 17, which was 
originally held by the Schofield Company, but was rescinded 
last October when that company went into bankruptcy. The 
bid received was from Alexander Murdock, Baltimore, Md., 
and was about $24,000 over the original contract price. 


Business Changes, 


The genaral offices of the International Steam Pump Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries—Henry R. Worthington, George 
F. Blake Mfg. Company, Knowles Steam Pump Works, 
Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company, Clayton Air Compressor 
Works, Snow Steam Pump Works, Holly Mfg. Company, 
Dean Steam Pump Company—have been moved from J14 
Liberty street to 115 Broadway, New York. The repair 
shops of the subsidiary companies have been moved to 44 
Trinity place, where a complete line of repair parts of the 
standard pumps will be kept in stock. A full equipment to 
make necessary repairs has been installed. 


0 


Chicago Machinery Market. 


Curcaco, ILL., February 25, 1908. 

The most favorable feature observed in the machinery 
market is, perhaps. noted in the degree of interest mani- 
fested in the number of inquiries that continue to come in. 
Considering the abatement of activity in manufacturing 
plants during recent months, there has all along been an 
amount of inquiry for equipment quite out of proportion 
to the actual business closed. Some of the machine tool 
dealers say that orders are now beginning to develop from 
negotiations begun a month or more ago, but these trans- 
actions generally cover individual tools or small equipment. 
and rarely include orders of notable size. Quite a number 
of small shops have been organized throughout the West 
and a fair amount of business is coming from these sources. 
Occasional saies of high class tools are also being made to 
the larger interests, who are seeking to minimize costs of 
production by the introduction of more efficient machines. 
While improvement is slow, better progress is confidently 
expected as the season advances, and the early spring 
months should show a marked increase of trade in all ma- 
chinery lines. Pe 

The Fort Smith Well Drill Mfg. Company, Fort Smith, 
Ark., has been reorganized and incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000, this action being taken for the purpose of 
putting the company in position to better handle its rapidly 
increasing business. Among the new equipment that will 
be required in the near future are a lathe and power ham- 
mer. If good second-hand machines can be found they will 
be purchased to supply this need. The officers of the com- 
pany are: S. L. Johnson, president; S. T. Rowe, vice-presi- 
dent; F. E. Gilmore, secretary and treasurer. 

Among the recent shipments of equipment made by the 
Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., are a 15-ton, 
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40-ft. span Northern traveling crane, furnished to the Iron- 
ton Iron Company, and a Newton cupola of 5 tons per 
hour capacity for the Woburn Iron Foundry Company, Wo- 
burn, Mass. 

The Nickerson-MacFarlane Machinery Company, Ta- 
coma, Wash., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$15,000, and for the equipment of its plant is now in the 
market for two 72 in. by 18 ft. return tubular boilers, with 
a pressure capacity of 125 Ib. A 60-ft. smoke stack, 50 in. 
in diameter, will also be required. 

The Prineville Light & Water Company, Prineville, Ore., 
is arranging for the installation of a 2000-hp. generating 
station at Lava Falls, 6 miles south of Bend. ‘A trans- 
mission line 50 miles long will be built and two 1000-hp. 
alternating current generators wil] be required. Construc- 
tion work is to begin within the next two months and the 
plant is to be completed within a year. The manager of 
the company is H. V. Gates. 

A. C. Merritt, engineer of the Andrews Light & Power 
Company, Salmon, Idaho, advises that the installation of a 
hydro-electric plant for lighting and power is under con- 
templation by that company, for the equipment of which 
generators, water turbines and other material will be needed. 

The installation of an electric light plant is being con- 
templated by Louis Miller, Arcadia, Mo., who has also de- 
cided to increase the capacity of his ice plant. 

The purchase of some additional equipment is contem- 
plated for the municipal electric light plant of Springfield, 
Ill. The amount to be expended for this purpose is esti- 
mated at $5000, but the actual requirements will not be 
determined until the annual appropriation is made. This 
matter will be passed upon in the near future. 


Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, February 25, 1908. 

The most encouraging feature of the machinery market 
is that inquiries show some improvement, and some of these 
inquiries are coming from larger manufacturing plants that 
have not been in the market for any tools during the past 
few months. Business conditions with these latter com- 
panies have improved enough to warrant them to put in tools 
that are needed, but the purchase of which has been delayed 
pending an improvement in the industrial situation. These 
inquiries are mostly for two or three tools. While about all 
the buying during the past few weeks has been of small tools, 
in the new inquiries that are now coming in there is more 
call for larger tools. As to actual sales it cannot be said that 
business has improved during the past week, but dealers re- 
gard the situation as looking somewhat better. 

As far as the large local plants are concerned, the auto- 
mobile industry has shown considerable improvement during 
the past week or two. Some of the builders who have been 
holding off waiting for an improvement in industrial condi- 
tions are now operating their plants at fuller capacity and 
have placed belated orders for automobile parts. As a result 
makers of the various parts now have more work on hand 
than they have had for several months. The annual auto- 
mobile show that was held in this city during the past week 
proved very satisfactory in every way and gave considerable 
encouragement to manufacturers. Not only was the attend- 
ance very large, but a very satisfactory number of orders 
were booked by the sales agents for the various machines. 
Dealers expect some buying of machine tools by the auto- 
mobile builders in the next few months. 

While the demand for heavy machinery for coal and ore 
handling and for mines shows but little, if any, improve- 
ment, builders of this kind of machinery report considerable 
improvement in inquiries for their smaller machinery. 
Builders of tanks and other heavy plate work report that 
the volume of new business is still very light. 

While jobbing foundries report a slight temporary im- 
provement in their orders, their business is still far from 
satisfactory. The strong competition to get the small avail- 
able volume of orders has resulted in considerable price cut- 
ting, and few foundries are being operated at more than half 
their full capacity. No cut has been made in molders’ wages, 
but there has been some readjustment in piece work. 

The erection of the new foundry of the Bay View Foun- 
dry Company, Sandusky, Ohio, which was held up late last 
fall, will now be rushed to completion. Bids for the machin- 
ery equipment will be received in the next two weeks by the 
Osborn Engineering Company of this city, which prepared 
the plans. The company is in the market for a 15-ton elec- 
tric traveling crane, two gas engines, sand blast, tumbling 
barrels and other foundry equipment. 

The Snyder Electrical Mfg. Company, Canal Dover, Ohio, 
which was recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000, will have its new plant ready for operation in a 
short time. The products will include dynamos, generators 
and other electrical machinery, exhaust fans, &c. Most of 
the machinery equipment has been purchased, but the com- 
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pany is now in the market for two punch presses and a power 
hack saw. 

Although it doubled the capacity of its plant six months 
ago the Warren City Boiler Works, Warren, Ohio, has been 
able to keep running at full capacity night and day until 
about two weeks ago. The plant is now being operated with 
80 per cent. of its day force. 

At the annual meeting of the Berger Mfg. Company, 
Canton, Ohio, held last week, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Ed. A. Langenbach, president 
and general manager; Fred Snyder of Massillon, first vice- 
president; R. H. Yancey, second vice-president ; C. A. Irwin, 
secretary and general superintendent; Frank A. Schwertner, 
treasurer, and C. W. Kreig, assistant treasurer and auditor. 
The only change made was the creation of the office of second 
vice-president. The officers compose the Board of Directors. 
The financia! report for the past year was very satisfactory. 
Prospects for the coming year’s business, considering present 
conditions, were declared to be quite encouraging. 

The Electrical Repair & Construction Company, Cleve- 
land, which has been engaged in business under that name, 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000, by 
Edward Snyder and others. 

With a capitalization of $20,000, the Wood County Fence 
Company, Bowling Green, Ohio, has been incorporated by 
A. H. Jones, Charles F. Schuler, W. W. Miller, T. D. Straser 
and L. M. Wonder. 

The Enterprise Electrical Company, Warren, Ohio, has 
been organized, with a capital stock of $25,000, and will take 
over the business of the Peerless Transformer Company. ‘For 
the present it will manufacture only transformers, but later 
will probably branch out in other lines of the electrical manu- 
facturing business. The officers of the new company are 
R. A. Cobb, president ; C. B. McCurdy, vice-president ; N. A. 
Cobb, secretary; F. P. McBerty, treasurer. 

The National Refined Iron Horseshoe Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000, 
by James Austin, Jr.. W. E. Cordill, John Schlatter, H. J. 
Leary and A. F. Hanson. The company has secured a plant 
on Dorr street for the manufacture of horseshoes. 

The Village Council of Dresden, Ohio, is considering the 
construction of a water works system. The installation of a 
plant to cost about $25,000 is proposed. 

The Standard Stamping Company, Marysville, Ohio, has 
increased its capital stock from $70,000 to $100,000. 

The Burton & Johnson Company, machinist, Cleveland, 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000, by 
C. G. Burton, N. A. Johnson and others. 


——_»-————— 


Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, February 25, 1908. 

Present conditions and future possibilities are variously 
estimated by those most interested in this manufacturing dis- 
trict. Along some lines the spirit of optimism and confidence 
is so pronounced that owners of large tool plants affect to 
believe that a comparatively early return to normal business 
conditions is presaged in the increase in volume of inquiries, 
the placing of some good orders by the dealers and the re- 
ports that railroads are making specifications. In the line 
of milling machines particularly there seems to be a marked 
improvement. One large company here regards the trans- 
actions of the past 10 days or so of sufficient importance to 
suggest a resumption of operations in every department and 
on full time within three or four weeks. Working time in 
this plant ranges now from 43 to 55 hours per week. Ma- 
chines have been shipped recently to New York, Syracuse, 
Buffalo, the New England States and Canada. In the line 
of lathes, drills, shapers, &c., some companies report inquiries 
better, but in the main the improvement in sales is not so 
marked. 

During the early weeks of the new year, and while the 
effects of the depression were most severely felt, a number of 
the larger tool manufacturers have utilized the time to good 
advantage in making minor improvements and overhauling 
and cleaning up departments which were badly in need of 
attention. As a result the greater part of the tool manuvu- 
facturing interests are in excellent shape for a business re- 
vival, the beneficial results of which will be appreciated first 
by the shrewd ones who have paved the way by judicious ad- 
vertising of favorite types and the placing of attractive cata- 
logues and circular work in the hands of those who will need 
the machinery. 

Comparatively little demand marks the condition of busi- 
ness with the second-hand dealers, such machinery as is sold 
now being of the smaller lines of tools and parts to replace 
worn out features. There is not enough improvement in the 
situation at the jobbing foundries to be worthy of qualifica- 
tion. 

A number of manufacturers in other parts of the country 
seem to find Cincinnati’s location and advantages sufficiently 
attractive to warrant investigation. In two instances re- 
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cently, through the co-operation and assistance of the Indus- 
trial Bureau, companies have decided to make the city their 
headquarters. One of these the Ohio Bevel Gear Company, 
formerly of Philadelphia, was mentioned last week. The 
other is the Avon Street Foundry of Rockford, Ill., which 
manufactures cone pulleys by a special process. Several trips 
were made to Cincinnati by Samuel Griffith and J. W. Crist 
of this company and, with the assistance of Secretary W. L. 
Finch of the Industrial Bureau, decided upon the plant of 
the Andrew Messmer Company in Patterson street as a base 
of operations, taking a lease for a term of years. Both com- 
panies will furnish their own capital. The company manu- 
facturing the cone pulleys finds a good demand in Cincin- 
nati for its product, and also in Cleveland, Pittsburgh and 
other cities of the Central West. In the beginning of opera- 
tions, approximately March 1, it will employ 35 men. The 
Messmer plant has been used largely in the interests of the 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company and latterly, during 
the preparation of its new foundry in Oakley, was the base 
of operations for experimental work. 

The annual meeting of the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, 
manufacturer of woodworking machinery, was held February 
18. Directors were elected as follows: Thomas P. Egan, S. 
P. Egan, J. Bruce, Joseph Rawson, L. G. Robinson, C. P. 
Egan, Rudolph Kleybolte, A. A. Faber and F. T. Egan. 
Thomas P. Egan was re-elected president; S. P. Egan, first 
vice-president; F. T. Egan, second vice-president; W. M. 
Green, secretary, and A. A. Fater, treasurer. The directors 
declared a dividend of 1% per cent. on both preferred and 
common stocks. The secretary’s report indicated that the 
company has done the largest business of its existence in 
the fiscal year just closed. 


The Osborne & Sexton Machinery Company, Columbus, 
incorporated early in the year, has located a branch office in 
Cincinnati and will establish one also in Seattle, Wash. The 
last named office is to be an important one in the distribu- 
tion of the company’s products on the coast and for export 
to the Orient. The company handles woodworking machin- 
ery, engines and power generating equipment. The Columbus 
headquarters are at 248-245 North Front street. 

The Highland Iron Works Company, Terre Haute, Ind., 
has instituted a four days’ run per week, and announces 
through Secretary William M. Myers that an early resump- 
tion of work in all departments and on full time is a possi- 
bility. 

A message from the Dayton Motor Car Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, which was damaged by fire a few days ago, indicates 
that the damage was greatly exaggerated. The loss was con- 
fined almost wholly to unfinished bodies, trimming, &c. The 
fire started in the trimming room. 


E. C. Entwisle, chief engineer of the Lorain Steel Com- 
pany, Johnstown, Pa., lectured before the Engineers’ Club of 
Cincinnati Wednesday night on ‘* Special Track Work and 
Its Manufacture.” At the next meeting of the Engineers, 
March 19, J. P. Bouscaren of the city engineering staff will 
lecture on “Track Elevation and Subways.” 


The Stewart-Holland Company has been incorporated in 
Covington, Ky., with a capital stock of $2500, to buy and 
sell iron fencing. The incorporators are C. L. Holland, 
Robert Stewart and M. H. McLean. 

E. M. Frank of Jeffersonville, Ind., and Pearl Bogue and 
T. W. Overman of Monon, Ind., have secured for the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company near Jeffersonville several 
thousand acres of land by option, upon which the company 
will prospect for oil and gas. 

The tube plant of the Mark Mfg. Company at Zanesville, 
Ohio, is now in operation. 

Arrangements are under way for an early beginning of 
operations at the new plant of the Ohio Lock & Nut Com- 
pany in East Columbus, Ohio. Installation of machinery is 
now about completed. The company manufactures standard 
bolts, nuts and washers, and also a patent lock nut which 
was formerly made in a plant at Lancaster, Ohio. 

Operations have been resumed at the plant of the Ralston 
Steel Car Company in East Columbus, Ohio, with a force of 
900 men. During the short period of inactivity new engines 
were installed, and some extensive repairs made. 





Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 25, 1908. 

While there have been a few more inquiries before the 
trade, the actual volume of machinery business closed shows 
no appreciable increase. Practically every branch of the 
trade is quiet, and it is reported difficult to get prospective 
buyers to place orders. Competition for what little business 
is going is pretty sharp, and the trade generally is giving 
close attention to all possible purchases of equipment. Prices 
on the better grades of tools are said to be firm, but on 
some of the less well known grades it is reported that con- 
cessions are being made. The railroads, which are important 
buyers in the machine tool trade under ordinary circum- 
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stances, show no disposition to enter the market, and proba- 
bly will not be extensive purchasers of any large equipment 
until the general situation assumes more definite shape. 

Manufacturers find no change in the situation. Orders 
coming in are pretty well scattered, and are confined almost 
entirely to the smaller classes of tools. Occasionally an 
order will come out for a tool of medium size, but as a rule 
these are pretty scarce. A little more activity is to be noted 
in the demand for special tools of some characters. Electric 
cranes have been in better demand, and several medium sized 
orders have been placed, while the inquiries are sufficient to 
lead manufacturers to believe that more business of this 
character will be placed before a great while. Single tool 
orders continue the feature of the market. Occasionally an 
order for two or three tools has been booked by some manu- 
facturer or dealer, but such orders are few and far apart. 
Plants continue to operate on a very conservative basis, in 
some cases production not being over 30 per cent., the 
smaller plants being if anything the more fully occupied. 

The export trade continues quiet. Practically no new 
business in the way of standard machine tools has devel- 
oped, although there have been a few scattered orders for 
special equipment. Those transacting an established trade 
abroad, particularly in machinery specialties, report business 
hardly as active as it was this time last month. 

The demand for second-hand machinery continues dull 
and featureless. Sales have been largely of a minor charac- 
ter and cover a varied range of tools. Not a great deal of 
improvement is looked for until the general situation shows 
signs of improvement. The same condition is to be noted in 
the demand for second-hand boilers and engines. There is 
some little business being placed, but on the whole the 
amount is far below the average. Several small projects 
have been closed up, but there is no business of any size, 
either in old or new equipment. 

The foundry trade continues dul]. In some cases in- 
quiries are reported a little more active, but they do not 
develop into business very satisfactorily. Plants are still 
running irregularly, and dependent almost entirely on day to 
day orders. Some plants are still able to run four and five 
days a week; others, however, are unable to do more than 
three days on an average. Business for forward delivery is 
scarce, consumers -in almost every case placing orders for 
only enough castings to meet their immediate requirements. 

The Philadelphia Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting, February 19. Routine business 
was transacted, and the following officers were re-elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Alfred M. Maddock, Maddock 
& ©o.; vice-president, W. E. Shipley, W. E. Shipley Com- 
pany; secretary-treasurer. Frank Clouds, Powell, Clouds & 
Co. It was decided to hold the annual banquet of the asso- 
ciation on March 19, and the following committee was ap- 
pointed to make the necessary arrangements: F. C. Spauld- 
ing, A. M. Maddock, W. EF. Shipley and Frank Clouds. 

The Philadelphia Mint has asked for an appropriation 
of $40,000 for the construction of two coal bunkers and 
mechanical appliances for use in connection therewith. Con- 
gress appropriated $20,000 for this purpose last year, but 
proposals were considerably higher than this amount, and 
action was deferred pending further legislation by Congress. 

It is stated that the revised plans of A. F. Lackey, Har- 
bor Engineer, Baltimore, Md., have been approved by the 
Board of Awards, for the construction of the proposed new 
piers, Nos. 4, 5, and 6 in that city. By the new plans, pier 
No. 4 will have a slip 70 ft. wide at the south end. The 
same pier will be widened to have a driveway of 42 ft. The 
bulkhead on pier No. 5 has been reduced to 515 ft. Pier 
No. 6 will be 530 ft. wide at the south end and will slope 
to a width of 90 ft. at the north end. The bridges across 
Canton and Eastern avenues will be removed, and Jones 
Falls will be dredged to a depth of 20 ft. The new piers 
will be constructed entirely of concrete and steel, and the 
cost will be about $800,000. 

Plans have been completed by Heacock & Hokanson, 
architects, for a new five-story steel and slow burning con- 
struction warehouse, 83 x 106 ft., to be built for Berger 
Bros., at 106-114 Bread street. Bids for the building are 
now being taken. 

Pottsville, Pa., will take action, at a special election in 
the near future, on the matter of constructing a $300,000 
sewage filtration system, which has been recommended by 
the Inspectors of the State Board of Health. 

Ballinger & Perrott, architects and engineers, have been 
commissioned to prepare plans and specifications for a large 
addition to the plant of the Duplan Silk Company, Hazleton, 
Pa. The proposed building is to have a frontage of 200 ft. 
and a depth of 300 ft., part one and part two stories high. 
The present power plant of the company will be extended, as 
will also the heating arrangements, which will be done, it 
is understood, by the blower system. 

J. E. & A. L. Pennock, contractors, have plans, by EB. W. 
Deane, Boston, Mass., for a two-story fibre mill, 127 x 213 
ft., to be erected for the Diamond State Fibre Company, 
Wilmington, Del., at Bridgeport, Pa. The structure is to 
be of steel, concrete and brick construction. 
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New England Machinery Market. 


Worcester, Mass., February 25, 1908. 

Numerous inquiries and some sales are the salient fea- 
tures of the machinery market. The dealers and their sales- 
men are exceedingly busy seeking new business, especially in 
looking into the wants of those who have inquired as to 
machinery. A few good orders have been booked, not for 
large amounts of machinery, but netting totals very grateful 
to the fortunate dealers. Second-hand machinery is in better 
demand than new, and there is an abundance of desirable 
tools for those who are not particular about securing new 
equipment. 


The entire equipment of the American Roller Bearing 
Company, South Framingham, Mass., will be disposed of by 
the receiver, F. B. Hill, through the agency of the Prentiss 
Tool & Supply Company, Boston. The list is an unusual 
one, comprising a notable array of machinery of the best 
makes. Besides the standard machine tools of more common 
types there is a fine list of automatics, grinders, and special 
machinery. The grinders include Brown & Sharpe, Cincin- 
nati, and Walker universal grinders, and Pratt & Whitney 
and Rivett special grinders. Among the automatics are two 
Jones & Lamson, Bardons & Oliver, Gridley, Pratt & Whit- 
ney, and Windsor and Pierson: screw machines. 

Machinery auctions held last week realized better prices 
than would be expected at this time, the dealers being the 
chief buyers of machine tools. In the equipment of the 
Hutchings-Votey Organ Company, Cambridge, Mass., which 
was disposed of under the hammer, was a considerable num- 
ber of woodworking machines, which brought fair figures, the 
buyers including organ builders, who secured machinery for 
their own works. 

The naval torpedo factory at Newport. R. I., has been 
completed and turned over to the Government. It is 
equipped to manufacture 50 18-in. torpedoes annually, but 
space is furnished to increase this capacity to 250 to 300 
torpedoes. It is anticipated that it will be only a short 
time before the increase will be made, for it is well under- 
stood that the navy has a constantly increasing need of 
torpedoes, and difficulty has been found in procuring them 
in the market. The increase in equipment will be large 
when the greater production is decided upon. The factory 
will begin operations about April 1. 

Charles E. House & Sons, Brooklyn, manufacturers of 
piano supplies, have acquired the Sunnyside mill property at 
Unionville, Conn., and will establish their factory on the 
premises. 

The business of the Commonwealth Machine Company, 
Worcester, Mass., manufacturer of sheet metal working ma- 
chinery, is to be wound up, owing to the death of the man- 
aging head of the company, H. M. Smith. The company 
builds a new line of machines specially designed for cornice 
work. The machine tools, patent rights, patterns and draw- 
ings will be sold. 

The Worcester Injector & Valve Company, manufacturer 
of steam and railroad supplies, and the Dodge-Sander Com- 
pany, manufacturer of steam and electric railroad supplies, 
have established a factory at 11 Union street, Worcester, 
Mass. N. B. Dodge is president and George H. Scott treas- 
urer of the Worcester Injector & Valve Company, and Mr. 
Scott is manager of the Dodge-Sander Company. 

The O. H. Jones Company, Hartford, Conn., manufac- 
turer of plumbers’ supplies, has increased its capitalization 
from $10,000 to $25,000, the new funds to be used for 
increasing the business and for the purchase of the building 
which is occupied for the business. 

The textile industry, which is always a factor in the 
machine tool trade, and more important in the supply trade, 
promises to do some new building this season. In Torring- 
ton, Conn., the Warrenton Woolen Company has plans for 
an entirely new plant, consisting of a main factory, 79 x 330 
ft., and two stories; boiler house, 45 x 60 ft.; besides large 
storage buildings. The buildings will have steam heat, auto- 
matie sprinklers and two freight elevators. The total cost 
will be $150,000. The West End Thread Company, Mill- 
bury, Mass., will erect additions consisting of a two-story 
mill, 60 x 110 ft.; two-story reeling building, 40 x 60 ft., 
and dye and bleach house. The Colored Worsted Mills, 
Providence, R. I., will build an addition. The Pine Tree 
Worsted Company, Putnam, Conn., whose mills were burned 
recently, will rebuild. 

A dispatch from Bridgeport, Conn., states that the Elec- 
tric Cable Company of that city, whose plant was damaged 
to the extent of $70,000 last week, will rebuild immediately. 
One large building was destroyed. 


—_——__---——_—__ 

It is stated that 99 per cent. of the claims against the 
Westinghouse Machine Company of Pittsburgh have been 
deposited in accordance with the plans of the Reorganiza- 
tion Committee, and that the plant will soon be taken out 
of the receivers’ hands. 
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Government Purchases. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 25, 1908. 
The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
March 16, circular No. 426, for pumps, tubular boilers and 
other supplies. 
The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until March 28 for two boil- 
ers for the navy yard at Bremerton, Wash. 


The following bids were opened February 18, circular 
No. 414, for supplies for the Isthmian Canal Commission: 


Class 1, two cable railways—Bidder 1, Exeter Machine 
Works, Hxeter, N. H., $31,500; 3, Arthur Koppel, New York, 
cars only, $7500; 4, Meade Morrison Mfg. Company, New York, 
$67,300 ; alternate proposition on bidder’s specifications, $51,400 ; 
5, Wonham-Magor Engineering Works, New York, $28,696; 8, 
Guaranty Construction Company, New York, $34,480; 12, At- 
lantic Gulf & Pacific Company, New York, $64,650; 14, Bergen 
Point Iron Works, New York, $29,174; alternate proposition, 
$28,990: 15, New Jersey Foundry & Machine Company, New 
York, $51,400; for Koppel car, $49,150, or for certain specified 
changes, $48,500. 

Class 2, eight duplex cableways—Bidder 2. S. Flory Mfg. 
Company, Bangor, FPa., $574,900; 7, Brown Hoisting Machin- 
ery Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $1,155,000; 9, New York Cable- 
way & Engineering Company, New York, bid A, for Johnson 
bucket and no motors for towers, $399,975; B, for Johnson 
bucket and extra motors with 2000 ft. of chain, $420,690; C, for 
Johnson bucket and motors with 3200 ft. of chain, $436,895 ; 
D, for Johnson bucket with motors and drive wheels for towers 
only, $430,500; KB, with Johnson bucket and motors with all 
drive wheels, $458,750; F, with Hayward or Browning bucket 
without motors, $420,200; G, Hayward or Browning bucket with 
extra motors and 2000 ft. of fixed chain, $440,890; H, for 
Hayward or Browning bucket, extra motors and 3200 ft. of 
fixed chain, $457,095; I, Hayward or Browning bucket with 
extra motors and driving wheels for locking towers on locks 
only, $450,700; J, for Hayward or Browning bucket, extra 
motors, and drive wheels for all towers, $478,950; 10, Lambert 
Hoisting Engine Company, Newark. N. J.. regular specifications, 
$418,264; bidder’s specifications, $423,264 and $425,264; 11, 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, New York, in accordance with va- 
rious specifications and plans submitted, $386,607, $397,601, 
$361,821. or $369,700 ; 13, Balanced Cable Crane Company, New 
York, $275,000 for 16 balanced cableways: for 12 with one-load 
carriages and four with two-load carriages,.add $32,000. 


The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the Isthmian Canal Commission under opening of January 
20, circular No. 412: 

Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York, class 7, 30 sand 
pumps, $48. 


W. Bingham Company, Cleveland, Ohio, class 9, one valve 
reseater, $73.50. 


The Henshaw-Bulkley Company, San Francisco, Cal., has been 
awarded class 72, one motor driven emery grinder, $310, under 
opening of January 22 for machinery for the navy yards. 


The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, bids for which were opened 
December 6, circular No. 402: 

Henry R. Worthington, New York, class 2, two 500-gal. 
pumps, $1210.24. 

7 Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 4, one portable 
riveter, $749.90; class 6, three pneumatic motors, $418.86. 


_ Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York, class 5, six pneumatic 
riveters, $1100. 


The Oliver Machinery Company, New York, has been awarded 
class 21, one woodworking machine, $3100, under opening of 
February 11 for supplies for the navy yards. 


The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened February 4: 


Brewster Engineering Company, Hoboken, N. J., class 51, 
one rotary blower, $590. 

R. W. Geldart, New York. class 121. one portable electric 
post grinder and one portable electric hand or breast drill, $97.48. 


Trade Publications. 


Motor Driven Apparatus.—Emerson Electric Mfg. Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. Reference supplement to the Emerson 
Monthly. Contains a classified index of manufacturers or deal- 
ers in motor driven outfits equipped with Emerson motors, in- 
cluding blowers, pumps, grinders, portable electric tools, sewing 
machines, washing machines and an extensive list of small 
apparatus to the drive of which electric motors are adapted. 


Pressure Recorders.—Crosby Steam Gauge & Valve Com- 
pany, 16 Dey street, New York. February issue of the Crosby. 
Contains an illustrated description of the Crosby pressure re- 
corder and the Crosby combined pressure recorder and gauge. 
Both are adapted to measure the pressure of any fluid, and a 


special form is made for pressures either above or below the 
atmosphere. 


Smoke Preventers.—The Pittsburgh Automatic Smoke 
Preventer Company, 1105 Keystone Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pamphlet. Refers to the improved Western smoke preventer, 
which is claimed to insure perfect combustion, abate smoke 95 


per cent., and decrease a fuel bill 10 per cent. Some testimonial 
letters are included. 





Rail Chairs.—T. H. Symington Company, Calvert Build- 
ing, Baltimore, Md. Leaflet. Contains illustrations and a brief 
description of the Gilchrist plain and reinforced rail chairs, 
which are simple and efficient devices for securely adjusting 
steel rails to concrete work. 

Power Plants.—Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Company, 
Ridgway, Pa. Bulletin No. 18. Presents illustrations of instal- 
lations of the company’s engines and generators. 
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Production of Bessemer Steel Ingots American implement Makers to Benefit by the 


and Rails in 1907. 


As indicated by the pig iron statistics heretofore pub- 
lished, the production of Bessemer steel in 1907 was less 
than that of 1906. Of the total decrease of 608,281 gross 
tons, 403,633 tons, or about two-thirds, was in Bessemer 
steel rails. The American Iron and Steel Association 
has just completed the compilation of the returns from 
steel manufacturers, representing the production of Bes- 
semer steel ingots and castings in the United States in 
1907; also of Bessemer steel rails rolled by the producers 
of Bessemer steel ingots. 


Ingots and Castings. 


The total production of Bessemer steel ingots and 
castings in 1907 was 11,667,549 gross tons, against 12,- 


275,830 tons in 1906, a decrease of 608,281 tons. The pro- 
duction in 1906 was the largest in our history. The fol- 


lowing table gives the production of Bessemer steel ingots 
and castings in the last six years. Of the total produc- 
tion in 1907 about 33.300 tons was steel castings, as 
against 32,601 tons in 1906, 22,103 tons in 1905, and 
16,051 tons in 1904. 


Years. Gross tons. Years. Gross tons. 
Ras ects hie ao 9,138,363 RG here awaccwa 10,941,375 
Peek itcak reeves 8,592,829 oo 12,275,830 
1OOR sds eee ees 7,859,140 (PETS EE CETL ee 11,667,549 


Below is given, by States, the production of Bessemer 
steel ingots and castings, in gross tons, since 1904: 


1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 
Pennsylvania ... 3,464,650 4,491,445 4,827,725 4,351,841 
Gees Kae 34 OS 2,050,115 3,131,149 3,769,913 3,636,679 
Illinois : 1,257,190 1,651,250 1,684,772 1,723,073 
Other States.... 1,087,185 1,667,531 1,993,420 1,955,956 





Totals .. 7,859,140 10,941,375 12,275,830 11,667,549 

In addition to the States named in the table Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Colorado and Oregon made steel ingots or castings in 
1907 by the standard Bessemer process or by modified 
Bessemer processes. 

Bessemer Rails, 

The production of all kinds of Bessemer steel rails by 
the makers of Bessemer steel ingots in 1907 was 3,302,009 
gross tons, against 3,705,642 tons in 1906, a decrease of 
403,633 tons. The maximum production of Bessemer 
steel rails was reached in 1906. The following table 
gives the production by States of Bessemer steel rails 
by the producers of Bessemer steel ingots in the last four 
years. Included in the figures for 1907 are 145,601 tons 
of rerolled or renewed rails rolled by companies which 
manufacture Bessemer ingots: 


1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 
Pennsylvania 801,657 1,095,154 1,298,409 1,093,932 
Other States.... 1,283,031 2,040,575 2,407,233 2,208,077 
Totals zs 2,084,688 3,135,729 3,705,642 3,302,009 


The following table separates the production of rails 
weighing 45 lb. and less than 85 Ib. to the yard from those 
weighing less than 45 lb. and over 85 Ib. Bessemer rails 
rolled by companies which do not make Bessemer ingots 
are not included: 





Under 45 lb. and 85 lb. 
45 lb. less than 85 lb. and over. Total. 
Pennsylvania 125,829 560,730 407,373 1,093,932 
Other States.... 98,159 823,760 1,286,158 2,208,077 
Totals .... 223,988 1,384,490 1,693,531 3,302,009 


The total production of rails in 1907 will include rails 
made from open hearth steel, rails rolled from purchased 
blooms, crop ends, and seconds, rails rerolled or renewed 
by nonproducers of steel ingots, and iron rails. The total 
from these sources in 1906 amounted to 272,245 tons, of 
which 186,418 tons were open hearth steel rails, 85,817 
tons were Bessemer rails rolled by nonproducers of Bes- 
semer ingots, and 15 tons were iron rails. For 1907 the 
total from these sources amounted to about 335,000 tons, 
of which fully 250,000 tons is open hearth rails, making 
the total rail production for that year about 3,687,000 
tons, against an ascertained total of 3,977,887 tons in 
1906. 


Franco-Canadian Treaty. 


Toronto, February 24, 1908.—In the Canadian House 
of Commons, on February 20,eMr. Zimmerman, one of 
the members for the city of Hamilton, made a state 
ment concerning an effect of the commercial treaty that 
has been negotiated between France and Canada. He 
said that the International Harvester Company, at whose 
Hamilton works 1800 men are employed, was so much 
impressed with the trade possibilities of the treaty that 
the heads of its export department had come from IIli- 
nois to look into the advantages their Canadian center 
has to offer as a base of operations for foreign business. 
As a result, he said, they had practically decided that 
the whole of their export trade with France, now 
amounting to more than $2,000,000 per annum, shall 
hereafter be attended to by the Canadian works. Mr. 
Zimmerman added that this would probably cause a 
doubling of the capacity of the Hamilton plant. 

Agricultural machinery is one of the classes of Cana- 
dian articles to which the treaty extends the privileges of 
the French minimum tariff. Even with the duties on 
these products at the high rates of the French general 
tariff, Canadian manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments thought the French market worth cultivating. 

The privilege of the French minimum tariff is not the 
only advantage that an American implement plant manu- 
facturing for export would enjoy in Canada. While 
Canada is not a large producer of the iron and steel re- 
quired as material for the manufacture of implements, 
the Canadian tariff law offers extremely favorable terms 
for the special benefit of makers of harvesters and mowers 
and parts thereof. Rolled iron, rolled steel and pig iron, 
when imported for the manufacture in Canada of mowing 
machines, reapers, harvesters, binders and attachments 
for binders, are favored with a drawback of 99 per cent. 
of the ditty. The heading of Schedule B and the lan- 
guage of Section 10 of the Customs Administrative act, 
1907, are sometimes misunderstood, the expressions “ for 
home consumption” and “for consumption in Canada” 
being erroneously supposed to apply to the manufactured 
product, whereas they refer to the imported material. 
Imported iron and steel manufactured into harvesters and 
mowers in Canadian works are consumed in Canada, and 
this utilization entitles the Canadian manufacturer to a 
refund of 99 per cent. of the duty. The mowers and har- 
vesters themselves may or may not be “consumed” in 
Canada. The payment of the drawback is in no way 
conditional upon what market they are sold in. Formerly 
the drawback was payable only upon imported materials 
whose Canadian manufactured product was exported. 

For the further facilitating of trade between Canada 
and France, the Dominion Government proposes to sub- 
sidize a steamship line, to operate directly between 
French and Canadian ports. <A resolution providing for 
the payment of $100,000 a year to such a line was re- 
cently tabled in the House of Commons by the Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries. This is to be the amount of 
the annual subsidy if 18 round voyages are made per 
year. If that number of voyages is exceeded, the sub- 
sidy is to be proportionately increased. The privileges 
of the treaty, it may be necessary to remind readers, are 
for the most part restricted to merchandise shipped di- 
rectly from one of the contracting countries to the other. 
This feature of the treaty is not approved in Ontario, 
where mercantile interests place a premium on haste. 
Some protests have been made by Ontario interests 
against the elimination of New York as an intermediary 
in the trade between France and Canada, holding that 
the greater frequency of the steamship communications 
between France and the United States metropolis is of 
advantage when dispatch is an element of importance in 
the business. At all events, direct steamship service is 
to be established between France and Canada as a re- 
quirement of the treaty, and the benefit of that service 
will be an additional attraction to the American imple- 
ment manufacturers with works in Canada. 

C. A. ©. Ja 
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HARDWARE 


N illustration of the*association movement on what 
may be regarded as ideal lines is furnished in the 
case of a Western Hardwareman who has what may be 
termed a fourfold association relationship, which doubtless 
finds parallel in other States and many another retail Hard- 
ware house. The merchant in question is one of the 
many who are represented by the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, and is thus brought into a wide if some- 
what vague and general identification with the associa- 
tion movement in its broadest scope. This may be termed 
his association relationship number one. 


This connection with the National Association is ob- 
tained through his membership in a State association, in 
whose meetings he participates as an alert and inter- 
ested delegate, receiving and giving suggestions and thus 
contributing to the success of the gathering. The value 
of such meetings, even though held only annually, is re- 
garded by him as justifying his absence for several days 
from his regular responsibilities to which he returns 
with new ideas, a broader outlook and renewed enthus- 
iasm and intelligence. This is his association relationship 
number two. 


At this point the organization activity of many loyal 
members of State associations ceases. Their own State 
organization is the only form of association work in 
which they participate. The merchant in question is not 
content to let the good work stop at this point, but catch- 
ing the spirit of fraternity and co-operation which is 
pretty sure to give good results wherever found, he is a 
leading member of a local get-together movement with 
which the various merchants of his town are connected, 
in an effort to promote the general trade interests of 
their community, and to take measures of one kind or 
another in which they work together for the advancement 
of their common interests. In the case in point there is 
a monthly meeting which conducted in the spirit of 
mutual regard and co-operation is said to yield practical 
results even more important than the annual State con- 
vention, with its flourishing of trumpets, extended pro- 
gramme and unquestioned usefulness. The small, un- 
heralded and practically unknown gatherings of the local 
organization are said to have a direct bearing on the 
saving and making of many a dollar—taking no account 
of the introduction of the more genial and kindly spirit 
which accompanies close personal contact with the mer- 
chants of the town. This is association relationship 
number three. 


The fourth field for getting together is within the 
boundaries of the individual store. This is not usually 
accomplished by a formal organization, and is without 
written constitution. There is, however, the dividing of 
the business into certain departments and the recognition 
of the leading men in the establishment who are charged 
with more or less definite responsibilities. A conference 
is held monthly, semimonthly or weekly, as may seem to 
be desirable, with a view to eliciting suggestions and se- 
curing the intelligent interest and help of many and 
sometimes all of the employees in the store. It is found 
in experience that the lessons in salesmanship, for ex- 
ample, which are given probably by the proprietor or by 
one of his experienced men, are suggestive and helpful, 
while the opportunity given to the humblest member of 


the force to criticise and suggest brings out many a good 
idea—as for example when the boy who delivers goods 
proposed to make a note of the houses he saw which 
needed painting, so that circulars and printed matter 
might be sent them and perhaps more definite attention 
given them as prospective buyers. This is association 
relationship number four. 


While the merchant whose experience is touched upon 
in the preceding paragraph is a loyal association man 
as regards both the national and State and local asso- 
ciations, he is quite frank in saying that this store asso- 
ciation is the most useful to them all. It cultivates a 
spirit and an intelligence of co-operation which con- 
tributes directly to the profit making of the business. 
Indeed, it may, perhaps, be put down as true, without 
reflecting in any way on the usefulness of the State and 
National Association, that the individual work in one’s 
own establishment and the closer related affiliation of all 
the merchants in the town is worth more in practical 
results than the more conspicuous and ostentatious work 
of the greater organizations. After all, is not one of the 
great benefits of the national and State associations the 
encouragement of detailed and practical businesslike 
effort in the field in which the merchant lives and in the 
store in which theories are tested, where the suggestions 
and enthusiasms of the great gathering are put into 
practice and their worth ascertained? 


Not many merchants are permitted to attend the 
meetings of the National Association, which is made up 
of comparatively few members from the various States; 
the annual meetings of the State associations will soon 
be over, not to recur for another year; but the oppor- 
tunity for work along similar lines in the community 
and in each store is constantly offered. In this field, the 
most important of all, there may be a continual and very 
profitable application of the association idea. 

ee 


Condition of Trade. 


During the month now drawing to a close many mer- 
chants, especially in the Western States, have had their 
attention diverted from their usual business for a few 
days at least by their attendance on the annual meetings 
of their State associations. Meanwhile, it may be as- 
sumed that their establishments, which presumably are 
well ordered and in a position to run successfully in the 
absence of their principals, were continuing to distribute 
goods, thus meeting the demand, large or small, in their 
several communities. In some sections trade has been 
somewhat interfered with by the weather, and especially 
the unusually severe snowstorms which have prevailed 
in some States, and by floods which have caused some 
inconvenience and damage. With the advance of the 
season there is on the whole a gradual enlargement in 
the movement of Hardware. The increase in the num- 
ber of orders received by manufacturers and jobbers is 
quite noticeable, but these orders are in many cases for 
limited quantities, and indicate that a conservative stock- 
ing-up process is going on, especial care being taken not 
to buy beyond requirements. The success which is at- 
tending the efforts of the larger interests to keep up 
prices on Nails and Wire, and on the staple commodities 
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in the line of raw material, is gratifying and tends to 
give the market a good degree of steadiness. There are, 
however, in many minor lines not a few concessions 
little by little being made on current orders, as prices 
in general show a softening tendency. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that there are many lines which 
stand up firmly, the manufacturers not finding any rea- 
son for changing their prices, especially as in the present 
condition of things a reduction would not be likely to 
induce purchases. A good many factories are accord- 
ingly pursuing a conservative and it might almost be 
called a waiting policy, as they recognize the wisdom of 
refraining from forcing their goods on a reluctant mar- 
ket, and are continuing to take care of such business as 
comes to them or. is obtained by them without undue 
solicitation or material cutting of price. Meanwhile 
the trade is working off any surplus stocks and getting 
along with small and carefully assorted supplies of goods, 
thus making real progress toward a healthy demand 
when general conditions justify it. In many parts of 
the country, especially in farming communities, the vol- 
ume of business gives little ground for complaint. A 
good proportion of current orders received by manufac- 
turers and jobbers relate to goods which are for farm- 
ers’ use, including such commodities as Poultry Netting, 
Fencing, Agricultural Tools, Handles, &c. Mechanics’ 
Tools generally are in much less demand, but for some 
staple lines there is a fairly steady call. Heavy Hard- 
ware and goods used in public works and railroads are 
in much less request, and in these lines the market feels 
the existing depression much more than in the lighter 
and finer articles. One principal cause, indeed, of the 
sluggishness of business is the fact that the railroads are 
holding aloof under the pressure of greatly lessened busi- 
ness, uncertainty as to the course of legislation and the 
manner in which their interests will be affected by the 
application of legal measures for their control. Among 
the favorable features of the situation is the apparent 
soundness of commercial houses, as indicated in the few 
failures reported. There seems to be reason to hope that 
most Hardware concerns are on a safe financial basis, 
and that the after results of the panic will not be dis- 
cerned in the serious embarrassment of Hardware mer- 
chants or manufacturers. Another exceedingly favor- 
able feature, which has an important bearing on the 
future commercial and financial condition of the country 
as a whole is the great volume of our recent and current 
exports, securing the advantage of a notable trade bal- 
ance, which should contribute greatly to the prosperity 
of the country. Collections are in most cases reported 
by both manufacturers and jobbers to be reasonably sat- 
isfactory, giving little ground for complaint, and the 
financial situation generally shows evidence of* gradual 
and substantial improvement. Taken all in all, February 
has chronicled real progress in the direction of a re- 
sumption of normal conditions, and hopes are freely 
expressed that the year may be on the whole fairly 
prosperous. 


Chicago. 


Those who are inclined to contrast the present quiet 
state of trade with the phenomenal activity of a year ago 
find, of course, but little cncosuragement in the situation. 
At the same time it will be recalled how in the midst of 
the crowding rush of business of that period there was 
an ominous shaking of heads and a serious questioning 
of the soundness of conditions giving rise to such a de- 
mand, coupled with the prediction that it could not last. 
Now that the prophesied reaction has come and swung 
the pendulum far to the other extreme, it seems only 
reasonable, in the light of past experience, to expect that 
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it will gradually settle back to an even beat represent- 
ing something nearer a healthy normal. Naturally this 
point will not be reached at one clean sweep, nor will it 
probably be approached without some temporary checks 
in its onward progress yet, on the whole, there will be 
advance instead of retrogression. What increase there 
may have been in the general volume of business for the 
past week has not been of marked proportions in any 
line. A fair amount of orders for staple goods are com- 
ing in, but the policy of restricting purchases to small 
lots for immediate consumption is being closely adhered 
to by all buyers. While prices in some lines show a soft- 
ening tendency and in others are more or less irregular, 
it is indeed a source of surprise that under the pressure 
of protracted dullness they are not wholly demoralized. 
As a matter of fact, the market, as a whole, holds rea- 
sonably firm, with scarcely more fluctuation than is or- 
dinarily seen in values at any time. Weather conditions 
during the greater part of the present month have not 
been favorable to the moving of retail stocks, and since 
buying for replenishment is largely of the hand to mouth 
order, the effect is more strongly reflected in the jobbing 
trade than would otherwise be the case. Many of the 
retail merchants, too, are now in attendance at the va- 
rious State Hardware association conventions. With the 
opening of the coming month a better movement is looked 
for all along the line. 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The necessity for large stocks in the 
hands of jobbers and retail merchants is not as impera- 
tive as last year, both on account of general trade con- 
ditions and of the prospect of prompt shipments from 
mills. Consequently the trade is pursuing a conservative 
course and not anticipating requirements to any great 
extent. New business and contract specifications are be- 





~ jing received in fair volume by manufacturers, while a 


larger demand is looked for later in the season. The 
market is firm at regular prices. Quotations are un- 
changed, as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight 
to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days: 
adie s crdand ot'ae- ecb ee edug a esie sewieeals $2.05 
Custend lote to retail merchanmte.< ...ccccccseccdiccccees 2.10 
New York.—The improvement in demand which man- 
ifested itself in the early part of the present month has 
fallen off, and there is now little more than an assort- 
ing up of stocks. Regular prices are remarkably well 
maintained considering the comparatively limited de- 
mand. The local quotation for small lots at store is 
$2.40. 


Chicago.—Both in new business and specifications 
against contracts business continues to come forward in 
reasonably good volume. Due to changed conditions, 
both as respects consumptive demand and more especial- 
ly the present availability of prompt shipments, dealers 
are not providing for their wants as far ahead as was 
the case last year. At the same time there seems to be 
a great deal of confidence in the development of a good 
consumptive demand when the season is fairly open. 
Prices continue firm at regular quotations. Quotations 
are as follows: $2.23 in car lots to jobbers, and $2.28 in 
car lots to retailers, with an advance of 5 cents for less 
than car lots from mills. 


Pittsburgh.—A fair amount of new tonnage is being 
placed with the mills, while specifications against con- 
tracts are being received at a satisfactory rate. How- 
ever, the trade is not anticipating its requirements as 
far ahead as last year, being inclined to pursue a con-_ 
servative course in the matter of carrying stocks. There 
is no doubt but that the action of the mills early in Jan- 
uary in practically guaranteeing prices on Wire Nails 
against decline, has resulted in a much larger volume of 
business than otherwise would have been the case. The 
tone of the market is firm, and we are advised that reg- 
ular prices are being maintained. Quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of 
delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 
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Carloads, to jobbers 
Carload lots to retail merchants 

Cut Nails.—Market conditions have not shown much 
improvement since the reaffirming ef prices by the Cut 
Nail Association. A comparatively small volume of busi- 
ness is being placed with mills, and concessions from 
regular quotations are frequently made. Regular quota- 
tions are on the basis of $2.05 per keg, at mill. Iron Nails 
generally should command about 10 cents more than Steel. 

New York.—The local situation is similar to that in 
Wire Nails, though more pronounced. There appears to 
be little work under way, which requires the use of Cut 
Nails. Quotations are on the basis of $2.30 per keg for 
small lots, at store. 


Chicago.—The demand for Cut Nails continues very 
light, and jobbers’ stocks:are moving slowly. It is be- 
coming evident that prices are not being maintained in 
the face of offered business. One firm offers on even 
small lots 10 cents per keg below the regular price. 
There is, however, no disposition to tempt trade by open 
quotations at cut prices. Chicago quotations are as fol- 
lows: Iron Cut Nails, carloads, to jobbers, $2.38; to retail- 
ers, $2.43; Steel, to jobbers, in carloads, $2.28; to retail- 
ers, $2.33. 


Pittsburgh.—The fact that the Cut Nail mills at their 
recent meeting reaffirmed prices, has not as yet stimu- 
lated demand to any extent, which continues light and for 
small lots. Hardly enough new business is being offered 
to test the market, but prices are still being shaded to 
some extent on most of the few orders that are being 
placed. We quote Steel Cut Nails at $2 to $2.05, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, for carload lots, and small lots at $2.10, to 
which freight to destination is added. Iron Cut Nails are 
being held at about $2.15, at mill. 

Barb Wire.—There is a gradual increase in the ton- 
nage being shipped from mills, and this is expected to 
grow larger with the addition of new business from the 
West and Northwest. Mills are able to make fairly 
prompt shipments, and prices remain firm, and without 
change. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Gal.” 

2 $2.50 

I TID 3's aie 5. po WS wed eS be OS 2.25 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lots................ 2.35 2.65 


Chicago.—-It is expected that the present fairly active 
demand from the South will soon be reinforced by a 
greater volume from the West and Northwest. Ship- 
ments are gradually growing heavier, and by the time 
spring opens they bid fair to become nearly normal. 
Prices continue firm, without change. We quote as fol- 
lows: Jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, $2.38; Gal- 
vanized, $2.68; to retailers, car lots, Painted, $2.43; Gal- 
vanized, $2.73; retailers, less than car lots, Painted, 
$2.55; Galvanized, $2.85; Staples, Bright, in car lots, 
$2.35; Galvanized, $2.65; car lots, to retailers, 10 cents 
extra, with an additional 5 cents for less than car lots. 

Pittsburgh.—Only a fair amount of new tonnage is 
being placed, the trade not being disposed to buy as 
heavily as at this time last year. Shipments by the 
mills are fairly heavy, and they are able to make quite 
prompt deliveries. The market is firm, our advices being 
that prices are absolutely maintained, Quotations are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 

Fainted. Gal. 
le alk a's dw Ale's d's wap eae $2.20 $2.50 
Retailers, carload lots 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload iots 7 2.65 

Plain Wire.—The feeling that the consumptive de- 
mand will not be as heavy as it was last year is leading 
the trade to purchase in a conservative manner, and not 
to anticipate requirements as far ahead. The market is 
well maintained. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 


Chicago.—The outlook for a reasonably satisfactory 
Fence trade is far from discouraging, and Fence manu- 
facturers are, in consequence, making preparations in a 
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conservative way to supply it. They are placing some 
new business and are specifying with a fair degree of 
liberality against contracts. Mill shipments are increas- 
ing and show marked improvement over those of recent 
months, Quotations are as follows: In car lots, to job- 
bers, $2.08, f.o.b. Chicago, and to retailers, $2.15. 


Pittsburgh—New demand for Plain Wire from Fence 
manufacturers is heavier now than at any time since last 
fall. The trade is not anticipating its requirements as 
far ahead as at this time last year, and is not buying as 
heavily, believing that consumption will be less than it 
was last year, which was an exceptionally good year in 
all branches of the Wire trade. We are advised that reg- 
ular prices are being maintained. Quotations are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 


Chisels.—The Chisel market gives evidence of more 
or less irregularity, and some comparatively low prices 
are being announced. 


Twist Drills—The manufacturers of Twist Drills 
have been in conference and are taking under considera- 
tion the desirability of revising the list prices, with a 
view to correcting inequalities. 


Carriage Bolts, Nuts, &c.—There seems to be a dis- 
position among the manufacturers of Carriage Bolts, 
Nuts, &c., to check the tendency toward lower prices 
which has characterized the market for the past month 
or two. As a result some higher prices than those re- 
cently obtainable have been announced, and other quota- 
tions are being withdrawn. 


Copper Products.—There has been within the past 
week a further recession in the price of Copper Products 
generally, including Brass and Copper Tubing, Sheets, 
Rods, Wire, Copper Rivets and Burrs, Soldering Irons, &c. 


Double Pointed Tacks.—-Competition between manu- 
facturers and the existing indisposition of the trade to 
purchase freely has led to the announcement of lower 
prices on Double Pointed Tacks, the market on which. is 
referred to as in a rather unsatisfactory condition. 


Tacks.—Manufacturers are endeavoring to correct the 
tendency toward irregular and lower quotations which 
has characterized the Tack market during the past few 
weeks. It remains to be seen what success will attend 
their efforts. 


Heavy Strap and T Hinges.—The manufacturers of 
Strap and T Hinges adopted on February 10 new list 
prices on Heavy Strap and Extra Heavy T Hinges, quot- 
ing all sizes per dozen pairs instead of per pound. Inas- 
much as the list prices given below are based upon the 
average weight and the discounts continue unchanged, 
the net is about as heretofore. The revised list as given 
below is subject to the following base discounts, Heavy 
Strap, 69 and 5 per cent.; Extra Heavy T, 50 and 10 per 
cent., with additional discounts of about 10 and 7% per 
cent. : 

Heavy Strep.—Per Doz. Prs. 


Inch. 5 6 8 10 12 14 16 

2.15 2.80 4.50 6.80 10.40 12.20 14.00 
Japanned 5 2.35 3.10 4.95 7.50 11.45 13.40 15.40 
Galvanized . 4.25 6.40 10.25 15.50 23.50 25.70 29.50 
Galv. Brass Pin. .3.30 5.00 7.80 12.35 19.00 27.50 30.40 34.30 


Ezrtra Heavu T.—Per Doz. Prs. 


Inch. 4 5 6 8 10 12 14 16 
Piain Stéel 1.80 2.45 3.00 5.00 7.40 10.70 11.80 12.60 
Japanned ........2.00 2.70 2.30 5.50 8.15 11.75 13.00 13.85 
Galvanized ...... 3.20 4.65 6.00 10.00 14.25 21.20 23.00 24.50 
Galv. Brass Pin. .3.90 6.00 8.50 13.50 19.00 28.00 30.00 31.50 


Plain Steel 


Cerrugated Heavy Strap.—-Per Doz. Prs. 


Inch. 4 5 6 8 10 12 
I oie sn deta 1.60 2.15 2.80 4.50 6.80 10.40 
CE ois a Kis awa eA ae 1.75 2.35 3.10 4.95 7.50 11.45 
CE 9 basa 0 ances 2.85 4.25 6.40 10.25 15.50 23.50 
Galvanized, Brass Pin...3.30 5.00 7.80 12.35 19.00 27.50 


Corrugated Extra Heavy T.—Per Doz. Prs. 
Inch. 4 5 6 8 10 
| ee ee 1.80 2.45 3.00 5.00 7.40 
ee re eee 2.00 2.70 3.30 5.50 8.15 
i i ili alan LO 3.20 4.65 6.00 10.00 
Galvanized, Brass Pin.........3.90 6.00 8.50 13.50 
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Rope.—Business continues moderate in volume, with 
expectations of an improved demand later in the season. 
Prices are somewhat irregular, and to some extent depend 
upon the anxiety of sellers to exchange stocks for avail- 
able funds. An impression prevails among some in the 
trade that Fiber values will continue to decline, resulting 
in correspondingly lower prices for Cordage. This idea is 
based on the assumption that prices for raw material 
has been too high for some time. The following quota- 
tions, for base sizes, fairly represent the market: Pure 
Manila, 11 to 11% cents; B quality grades down to 8 
to 91% cents; Pure Sisal, 7% to 8 cents; lower grades 
Sisal, 63, to 7 cents; No. 1 Jute, 144-in. and up, 7% cents; 
No. 2 Jute, 7 cents. 

Window Glass.—The addition to the number of Win- 
dow Glass factories which have been in operation is the 
only feature of special interest in the situation. Recently 
there seems to have been no regular factory price, each 
manufacturer making quotations according to his neces- 
sity for cash. Local demand is exceedingly light. The 
minimum prices recommended by the Eastern Window 
Glass Jobbers’ Association are as follows: Single strength, 
90 and 25 per cent.; double strength, 90 and 30 per cent. 
discount from jobbers’ list. These prices are, however, 
not closely adhered to. 

Linseed Oil.—The impression prevails in the minds of 
some in the trade that stocks of Oil in the hands of con- 
sumers and merchants are low throughout the entire 
country, and that this is also true of the crushers. Upon 
this basis it is reasoned that a good spring demand would 
possibly sustain present quotations and that it might 
cause a slight advance. A more general belief appears 
to be that prices will be lower. Demand in this market 
is confined to small lots. Local quotations are as fol- 
lows: In five-barrel lots, State and Western Raw, 41 to 42 
cents; City Raw, 438 to 44 cents per gallon. Boiled Oil is 
1 cent per gallon advance on Raw. 


Spirits Turpentine.—Light receipts and a better de- 
mand at Southern points has strengthened the local mar- 
ket. Demand from manufacturing consumers is light, as 
the result of general trade conditions, and requirements 
are only for current needs. The market is more steady 
and prices a little higher. The New York market is rep- 
resented by the following quotations: Oil Barrels, 51 to 
51% cents; Machine Made Barrels, 51% to 52 cents. 





OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


(By Telegraph.) 

HE fourteenth annual convention of the Ohio Hard- 
7 ware Association is now in session in Columbus. 
While it is impossible thus early to make an accurate 
estimate of the attendance, it is safe to say that in point 
of numbers as in other respects, this convention marks 
the highest point yet attained in this or any similar or- 
ganization. Officers and members are filled with enthu- 
siasm, especially the former, whose untiring efforts have 
been crowned with such substantial success. 

The public accommodations of the capital city, which 
have been ample on previous occasions, have to-night 
proved inadequate to meet the demands made upon them, 
but the Committee of Arrangements, never unprepared, 
has met the exigency by producing a list of rooms which 
ean be had in boarding and private houses. 

The Hardware show is pronounced to be the most ef- 
fective and elaborate that has ever been held, the 
scheme of uniformity in the design and decoration of the 
booths being an emphatic success, not only in enhancing 
the beauty of the general effect, but especially in its con- 
venience and economy for the exhibitors, of whom there 
are over 150. 

In spite of a heavy rain the opening session this af- 
ternoon was said to be the largest ever held by the as- 
sociation, completely filling the spacious auditorium. It 
was naturally an occasion of enthusiasm, congratulation 
and reminiscence, but considerable time was also given 
to business discussions suggested by the question box. 
This evening there is a theater party, the entire house 
being reserved for the Hardware men, their ladies and 
guests. 
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The Marshall 
Pure Paint Law. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 25, 1908. 
N important measure has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Congressman Marshall 
of North Dakota, designed as the basis for a federal pure 
Paint law. The bill differs widely, both in form and sub- 
stance, from the only measure ever before presented in 
Congress dealing with the same subject, and which was 
also introduced by Mr. Marshall in the closing days of 
the last Congress. The original bill, which was admit- 
tedly crude in form and drastic in effect, followed closely 
the lines of the national pure food and drug law and pro- 
hibited the interstate transportation of Paints composed 
of any materials other than pure linseed oil, carbonate of 
lead, oxide of zinc, turpentine, Japan dryer and pure 
colors. This category of favored ingredients was taken 
from the text of the North Dakota law, which requires 
Paints containing any other ingredients to be so labeled 
as to show the kind and percentage of raw materials 
used. It will be noted that while the North Dakota law 
discriminates against Paints containing other than the 
six statutory ingredients to the extent of requiring them 
to be labeled, the original Marshall bill, as introduced in 
the last Congress, absolutely forbade the interstate trans- 
portation of Paints which under the State law could have 
been freely transported, bought and sold if appropriately 
marked. 


Result of Conference. 


During the last Congressional recess Mr. Marshall re- 
ceived many representations from prominent Paint manu- 
facturers, dealers and others regarding the proper scope 
of federal Paint legislation, and early in the present Con- 
gress he held conferences with representatives of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, the Inter- 
national Association of Master House Painters and 
Decorators and other trade organizations, as the result 
of which he decided that the proper function of a national 
pure Paint law was to require all articles sold as Paints 
to be plainly labeled so as to disclose their exact char- 
acter, and especially the quantity and proportion of each 
ingredient employed. He also decided that certain forms 
of mislabeling might properly be treated as adulteration 
for the purpose of a federal law. Upon this basis he has 
drawn the comprehensive bill just introduced. 

The jurisdiction of the Federal Government over this 
subject is twofold: First, with regard to interstate ship- 
ments, which it controls absolutely under the interstate 
commerce provisions of the Constitution, and, second, con- 
cerning the manufacture and sale within the Territories, 
the District of Columbia and the insular possessions of 
the United States, over all of which Congress exercises the 
same police powers as are exercised in the States by their 
respective legislatures. The first section of the bill, which 
is based upon the police powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, makes it unlawful for any person to manufacture 
within any Territory any Paint, Turpentine or Linseed 
Oil which is adulterated or unlabeled within the meaning 
of the act, and violation of this provision is made pun- 
ishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, with increased 
penalties for subsequent convictions. 

The terms of section 2 are important in that they 
cuastitute the chief prohibition embodied in the measure 
and deal with the entire subject of interstate transporta- 
tion. This section is as follows: 


~ 


Sec. 2. That the introduction into any State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia from any other State or Territory or 
the District of Columbia, or from any foreign country, or ship- 
ment to any foreign country of any Paint, Turpentine and Lin- 
seed Oil which is adulterated or unlabeled, within the meaning 
of this act, is hereby prohibited; and any person who shall ship 
or deliver for shipment from any State or Territory or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to any other State or Territory or the District 
of Columbia, or to a foreign country, or who shall receive in 
any State or ‘Territory or the District of Columbia from any 
other State or ‘erritory or the District of Columbia, or foreign 
country, and having so received, shall deliver, in original un 
broken packages, for pay or otherwise, or offer to deliver t 
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any other person, any such article so adulterated or unlabeled 
within the meaning of this act, or any person who shall sell or 
offer for sale in the District of Columbia or the Territories of 
the United States any such adulterated or unlabeled articles, or 
export or offer to export the same to any foreign country, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and for such offense be fined not 
exceeding two hundred dollars for the first offense, and upon 
conviction for each subsequent offense not exceeding three hun- 
dred dollars, or be imprisoned not exceeding one year, or both, 
in the discretion of the court; 

Provided, That any Paint, Turpentine and Linseed Oil shall 
not be deemed adulterated or require to be labeled within the 
provisions of this act when intended for exportation to foreign 
countries and when not in confiict with the laws of the foreign 
country to which intended to be shipped, but if any of said arti- 
cles shall in fact be sold or offered for sale for domestic use or 
consumption, then this proviso shall not operate as an exemp- 
tion from any of the other provisions of this act. 

And provided further, That nothing in this act shall pro- 
hibit a manufacturer of Paint. Turpentine or Linseed Oil to sell 
upon a written contract, to a consumer, for use only on products 
of his own manufacture goods unlabeled as to their ingredients, 
but bearing conspicuously the printed statement that they are 
made in accordance with a private formula; provided that no 
Paint, Turpentine or Linseed Oil, made in accordance with a 
private formulz, under a written contract, shall be sold by the 
consignee or used upon any buildings. 


Board for Making Rules and Regulations. 


By the third section of the bill a board is constituted, 
composed of the Secretaries of the Treasury, Agriculture, 
and Commerce and Labor, to make uniform rules and 
regulations for carrying out the provisions of the act, in- 
cluding the collection and examination of Paint, Turpen- 
tine and Linseed Oil manufactured or offered for sale in 
any Territory over which the United States has juris- 
diction or which shall be offered for sale in unbroken 
packages in any State other than that in which they 
shall have been respectively manufactured or produced, 
or which shall be received from any foreign country or 
intended for shipment to any foreign country. 


Examination and Hearings. 


Section 4 outlines the procedure for the examination 
of specimens and for hearings to be granted to manufac- 
turers whose goods may be called into question. This im- 
portant feature of the law is as follows: 


Sec. 4. That the examinations of such specimens shall be 
made in the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agri- 
culture, or under the direction and supervision of such bureau, 
for the purpose of determining from such examinations whether 
such articles are adulterated or misbranded within the meaning 
of this act; and if it shall appear from any such examination 
that any of such specimens is adulterated or improperly labeled, 
within the meaning of this act, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall cause notice thereof to be given to the party from whom 
such sample was obtained. And any party so notified shall be 
given an opportunity to be heard, under such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed as aforesaid, and if it appears that 
any of the provisions of this act have been violated by such 
party, then the Secretary of Agriculture shall at once certify 
the facts to the proper United States district attorney, with a 
copy of the results of the analysis or the examination of such 
article duly authenticated by the analyst or officer making such 
examination, under the oath of such officer. After judgment of 
the court, notice shall be given by publication in such manner 
as may be prescribed by the rules and regulations aforesaid. 


By the terms of section 5 it is made the duty of each 
district attorney to whom the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall report any violation of this act to cause appropriate 
proceeding to be commenced and prosecuted in the proper 
courts of the United States for the enforcement of the 
penalties by law provided. 


Definitions. 


Sections 6, 7 and 8 contain the definitions laid down 
in the act and prescribe the character of the labels to be 
used on all Paints eligible to interstate transportation. 
The text of these sections is as follows: 


Sec. 6. The term “ Paint” as used in this act shall include 
all pigments, dry or in any kind of Oil, or any substance or com- 
ound used or intended for use in Paint, paste or semipaste 
Paint, and liquid or mixed Paint ready for use. The product 
“ Linseed Oil” is defined to be the Oil obtained from the seeds 
of the flax plant, Linum Usitatissimum L. The product “ Tur- 
pentine ” is defined to be the light Oil obtained from coniferous 
trees. 

Sec. 7. That for the purpose of this act an article shall be 
deemed to be adulterated. 


a. If any substance be present, other than those mentioned 
on the label, which cheapens or debases its character or in- 
creases its weight or volume without a corresponding increase 
in valne. ‘ 

b. If any of the materials contained in the article be of in- 
ferior quality. 
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ec. If any substance has been substituted, in whole or in 
part, for any ingredient claimed to be present. 


Sec. 8. There shall be shown clearly and distinctly upon the 
face fabel and in the English language: 


a. 'The name and residence of the manufacturer of the Paint, 
or of the distributor thereof, or of the party for whom the same 
is manufactured. 

b. There shall be shown in case of Dry Colors, Colors ground 
in oil, Paste or Semi-Paste Paint, the true net weight; and in 
all ready-mixed or ready-for-use Paints the true measure in 
gallons or part thereof. 

ec. There shall be shown the name, and, with substantial 
accuracy, the percentage of each ingredient, both solid and 
liquid, contained therein. 

d. When other than chemically pure Colors are used the per- 
centage composition thereof shall also be shown, or when Var- 
nish, Japan or other driers are used, the composition of the 
same shall be shown. 


That for the purposes of this act an article shall be deemed 
to be improperly labeled: 


First. If it be an imitation of or offered fo¥ sale under the 
name of another article. 

Second. If the contents of the package as originally put up 
shall have been removed, in whole or in part, and other contents 
shall have been placed in such package, or if the package fails 
to bear a statement on the label of the quantity or proportion 
of each ingredient contained therein. 

Third. If in package form, and the contents are not stated 
plainly and correctly in terms of net weight or measure on the 
outside of the package. 


Fourth. If the package containing it or its label shall bear 
any statement, design or device, regarding the ingredients or 
the substances contained therein, which statement, design or 
device shal] be false or misleading in any particular. 

An Important Feature of the Proposed Law Is 


Embodied 


in section 9, which exempts from prosecution any dealer 
“when he can establish a guaranty signed, by the whole- 
saler, jobber, manufacturer or other party residing in 
the United States from whom he purchases such article, 
to the effect that the same is not adulterated or improp- 
erly labeled within the meaning of this act.” Such guar- 
anty to afford protection must contain the name and ad- 
dress of the party or parties making the sale of the ar- 
ticles to the dealer, and such parties are thereby made 
amenable to the prosecutions, fines and other penalties 
which otherwise would attach to the dealer. 


Seizure and Forfeiture. 

Section 10 of the bill should have the very careful 
attention of all dealers, for the reason that it subjects 
improperly labeled Paints to seizure and forfeiture, not- 
withstanding the fact that the dealer in whose possession 
they are found may have taken every possible precaution 
to determine the legitimate character of the products pur- 
chased by him. This provision of the bill follows closely 
a similar feature of the national pure food and drug law, 
the validity of which is now being tested in the courts. 
It is obvious that if the Paint bill should become a law 
with this provision embodied therein dealers would be 
obliged to protect themselves by securing special guar- 
antees from manufacturers or jobbers in addition to those 
provided in section 9 above quoted. Section 10 of the bill 
is as follows: 


Sec. 10. That any Paint, Turpentine or Linseed Oil that is 
adulterated or improperly labeled within the meaning of this 
act, and is being transported from one State, Territory, District 
or insular possession to another for sale, or, having been trans- 
ported, remains unloaded, unsold or in original unbroken pack- 
ages, or if it be sold or offered for sale in the District of Co- 
lumbia, or the Territories, or insular possessions of the United 
States, or ‘f it be imported from a foreign country for sale, 
or if it is intended for export to a foreign country, shall be 
liable to be proceeded against in any district court of the United 
States within the district where the same is found, and seized 
for confiscation by a process of libel for condemnation. And if 
such article is condemned as being adulterated or improperly 
labeled within the meaning of this act, the same shall be dis- 
posed of by destruction or sale, as the said court may direct, 
and the proceeds thereof, if sold, less the legal costs and charges, 
shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States, but such 
goods shall not be sold in any jurisdiction contrary to the pro- 
visions of this act or the laws of that jurisdiction. 

Provided, however, that upon the payment of the costs of 
such libel proceedings and the execution and delivery of good 
and sufficient bond to the effect that such articles shall not be 
sold or otherwise disposed of contrary to the provisions of this 
act or the laws or any State, Territory, District, or insular 
possession, the court may by order direct that such articles be 
delivered to the owner thereof. The proceedings of such libel 
cases shall conform, as near as may be, to the proceedings in 
admiralty, except that either party may demand trial by jury 
of any issue of fact joined in any such case, and all such pro- 
ceedings shall be at the suit of and in the name of the United 
States. 


Under the terms of section 11 the Secretary of the 
Treasury, upon the request of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, may at any time take samples from importations of 
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Paint, Turpentine and Linseed Oil, and if such goods are 
found to be adulterated or misbranded within the mean- 
ing of the law their delivery to the consignee may be for- 
bidden and their re-exportation required. 

Section 12 defines the term “Territory” to include 
the insular possessions of the United States, and the word 
“nerson” to include corporations, companies, societies 
and associations. By the terms of section 13 the proposed 
law becomes effective six months from the date of its 
passage and approval. 

Offered as a Basis for Legislation. 

This measure has been referred to the House Com- 

mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to which 


West Virginia Retail 


LTHOUGH still in the swaddling clothes’ division 
among State retail Hardware organizations, West 
Virginia has much cause for felicitation anent the second 
annual convention, which was held at Elkins, February 
18, 19 and 20. The men of Hardware received a right 
royal welcome through the hospitable mayor, Dr. A. M. 
Fredlock, who in his opening address .made some happy 
hits on the profession and qualified the conventional key 
of open sesame by denominating his a “ pass key ” which 
would not be needed because the “ latch string” was al- 
ways out for the association members. The headquarters 
were at the Hotel Randolph, where a number of manu- 
facturers and jobbers had comprehensive exhibits. A 
feature of the meeting was the friendly exchange of ideas 
and the hearty co-operation of the traveling salesmen 
whom President-elect Frye organized into “a boosting 
division,” each salesman a committee of one to bring in 
two or more new members during the coming year. The 
active membership is now nearly 100, with about 50 hon- 
orary members, traveling salesmen. The funds are in 
fine condition through the conservative management of 
Secretary-Treasurer Leslie Hawker, whose salary was 
doubled in recognition of his efforts. 


Convention Committees. 


The president appointed the following committees to 

act during the convention: 

NOMINATIONS : C. S. Davis, Oakland, Md.; E. C. Linger, Elkins ; 
W. J. Corrick, Parsons. 

AupITtTrnG: A. J. Hess, Mannington; J. M. Walker, Wellsburg ; 
W. A. Vance, Clarksburg. 

Reso_utions: C. D. Barbe, Morgantown; F. R. Clelland, Fair- 
mont; T. B. Frye, Keyser. 


The President’s Address. 


President C. D. Kyle in his annual address made a 
strong plea for the utilization in daily business life of 
those qualities which could best be summarized in the 
simple and homely phrase “ Live and let live.” He advo- 
cated friendly and social intercourse among competitors. 
Taking the thought “ buying together,” he made the point 
that by bunching small local shipments merchants could 
frequently save one-half the freight, especially in car- 
load lots. He deprecated the practice of attacking rival 
firms in advertisements, slurring competitors to visiting 
salesmen, using unfair methods to get trade away from 
other merchants. Among “don’ts” relative to the retail 
business, Mr. Kyle enumerated the following: 

Don’t try to buy the same brands your competitor 
carries—get something different and possibly better. 

Don’t be constantly worrying yourself for a basis upon 
which to cut your competitor’s price on an article. 

Don’t allow your vanity to run away with your busi- 
ness sense by overbuying in order to make somebody be- 
lieve you’re the biggest merchant. 

Parcel Post. 

President Kyle then took up the Parcel Post question, 
which he ably discussed at some length, pointing out the 
objections and disadvantages connected with it. Con- 
cluding his argument, he said: 


It may be well to ask, Who is it who has petitioned 
for the parcel post mail? It is not the farmer, for he 
has never petitioned for anything. It is not the people 
as a whole, they would be asking for a favor to a small 
class, and which would be directly against their own in- 
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Mr. Marshall intends to apply at an early date for a 
series of hearings. He desires it understood that his 
bill, which has the approval of the Paint experts who 
were instrumental in securing the enactment of the North 
Dakota law, and of Prof. H. W. Wiley, Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, 
is not put forward as a perfected measure, the pro- 
visions of which he is disposed to insist upon, but is 
offered merely as a basis for legislation. Manufacturers 
and dealers who desire to make representations to the 
House committee before the bill is acted upon will have 
ample opportunity to do so, and advance notice of such 
hearings will be given in this correspondence. 


Hardware Association. 


terests. Certainly no such petition has gone in from the 
country merchants or the retail trade, or the country in 
general. It comes down to the fact then, that the par- 
cel post would benefit nobody but the mail order or the 
catalogue houses, many of whom are doing business on 
a basis of misrepresentation. And whatever would go 
to the benefit of the catalogue houses would react in di- 
rect ratio against the best interests of the farmers and 
decidedly against the interests of the country merchant. 
The parcel post is a direct threat against the welfare of 
the country towns. 


Secretary Hawker's Report. 


Leslie Hawker presented an interesting and suggestive 
report as secretary, from which we make the following 
extracts: 

Complaints have been very few the past year and we 
believe all that have been reported have been adjusted 
satisfactorily to the complaining party. However, we 
believe the greatest menace that confronts the retailer in 
most localities and one which has frequently been called 





T. B. FRYE. Cc. D. 


KYLE. 


to our notice in an informal way, although not in the 
form of a complaint, is the practice of many of the local 
jobbers selling general stores, grocery stores or to con- 
sumers direct. Many of these jobbers are refused mem- 
bership in the National Hardware Association, yet they 
secure jobbers’ prices on a great many articles which the 
retailers cannot do, thus giving them an advantage, which 
many of them use to the detriment of legitimate retail 
merchants. If such sales were confined to goods that 
were to be resold it would be a different proposition, but 
many times the goods pass from the jobber direct to the 
consumer and are billed to some one in business, but not 
handled by him at all, and little if any profit is added, 
thus placing the wholesale price in the hands of the con- 
sumer. 

We are sorry to say that this happens many times 
when the jobber has full knowledge of the affair. We 
consider this a serious question and one the convention 
should carefully consider. We have no suggestions to 
make, but beliéve it should be the policy of the associa- 
tion to refrain from any action that would savor of a 
boycott. 

Members Taking Up Mutual Insurance. 


We are gratified to note that some of our members are 
laying aside their spurious objections and prejudices to 
mutual insurance and are availing themselves of the ad- 
vantages it offers to members of associations, and we 
believe this will be a means of stimulating interest and 
membership in the association. A year ago we had but 
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one or two members carrying mutual insurance, while 
to-day we have a number, and others are expecting to 
take out mutual insurance when their present old line 
policies expire. 

_ That much good has been accomplished by the va- 
rious associations is undisputed, but there remains yet 
a great work to be done. The best interests of the re- 
tailer demand that the parcel post measure now before 
Congress shall be defeated, and that 1-cent letter postage 
be instituted instead. Unscrupulous jobbers should be 
restricted either in buying or in their selling, and nu- 
merous other matters demand our attention in the near 
future. These improved conditions can be obtained only 
if at all by a large earnest and enthusiastic member- 
ship, not only willing to accept benefits and conditions 
already secured, but one that will co-operate and assist 
in demanding that their interests be protected. Then 
does it not behoove every member of this association to 





W. A. VANCE. F. R. CLELLAND. 


prosecute more vigorously our campaign for new mem- 
bers for “ United we stand, divided we fall.” 

Our increase in membership the last year has not 
been what it might have been, nor what your secretary 
really expected, yet we can show a liberal increase from 
44 regular members last year to 61 regular and 33 hon- 
orary members to-day, and we believe the interest and 
appreciation of the association is more than keeping 
pace with the increase in membership. We have a pos- 
sible membership of about 250 regular members in the 
State and adjacent territory, while we now have only 
61 merchants associated with the organization. We 
therefore suggest that you designate or appoint some 
one as a solicitor to visit the various merchants of the 
State who are not already members of the association 
and explain the policy of association to them carefully, 
and believe that in this manner we would have a mem- 
bership of 150 before next meeting. 

We are also of the opinion that we should have a 
committee on legislation, whose duty it would be to cor- 
respond with other commercial bodies and ascertain what 
they are doing or have done, and to agitate and assist 
in developing legislation that would be of interest and 
advantage to the association and retail merchants. It 
might be well to empower them to secure legal advice at 
their discretion and to report to the next meeting of this 
association the advisability of incorporating this associa- 
tion. 


Col. Morris BelKnap’s Address. 


The afternoon session of the second day was opened 
by Col. Morris Belknap of the Belknap Hardware & Mfg. 
Company, Louisville, Ky., who discussed “ Claims: Their 
Justification and Abuse, and the Best Methods of Hand- 
ling.” \Colonel Belknap prefaced his talk with a cordial 
invitation to members to stop over in Louisville en route 
to the national convention in St. Louis in March, and 
visit the company’s establishment. 

Mr. Belknap called attention to the increased expense 
incurred in the treatment of claims due to the way in 
which they were often presented. A reduction of this 
expense would be effected if the claimant would supply 
the seller with the following information: 

1. Date of invoice. 

2. Item. 


3. Amount involved. 
4. Nature of claim. 


~ 


5. Error and responsibility. 
6. Proposed disposition and settlement. 


Inasmuch as these points are applicable to the claims 
made in any branch of business, there is good, reason to 
urge merchants to adopt a regular form of claim sheet, 
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with proper space left for each one of these questions. 
This would suggest to the buyer the necessity for filling 
them all in and giving the seller the necessary informa- 
tion that he wants for the adjustment of the claim. 
“There should be as much uniformity observed in writ- 
ing out a claim as in writing a check,” said Mr. Belknap. 
The speaker then reviewed the great difficulty which any 
adjuster experiences in answering some dozen or two 
assorted letters in regard to claims and saying the right 
thing to each correspondent, and urged that all claims 
should be made with a cool, dispassionate statement of 
the facts and free from any display of temper, which so 
often jeopardizes a valuable business connection. 


Losses in Transit. 


In regard to losses in transit Mr. Belknap spoke as 
follows: 


I now come to perhaps the most complicated of all 
claims and one requiring the co-operation of the buyer 
and seller. I refer to losses in transit, which in the past 
few years have undoubtedly been very large. Some of 
these we as jobbers have been responsible for. The added 
cost of packing has induced us to economize in the mat- 
ter of boxes, possibly to an unwise extent, and the 
strength of the package has not been sufficient to deliver 
the contents to the consignee in first-class order. But 
there is not a well ordered house in the country that has 
not this subject seriously under consideration. This 
brings us to the subject of 


Goods That Are Abstracted in Transit. 


So expert have become the thieves in opening boxes and 
extracting therefrom whatever they can lay their hands 
on, it is very difficult for a merchant upon receipt to con- 
vince himself that the goods were not left out at point of 
shipment. - A good deal of this work is evidently done by 
men who are expert packers and know how to replace the 
straw and excelsior in the boxes which they have opened 
so as not to excite suspicion. When the goods arrive at 
destination perhaps a cleat nailed across the corner may 
be the only thing to suggest that the box might have been 
tampered with. 

As many houses, when they find they have packed 
goods in a weak box, adopt this method of reinforcing 
it, it is not improbable the customer would think it is 
in its original shape. The use of coated nails, soldered 
bands and other protective measures, while all good in 
their way, do not completely secure them, and there needs 
to grow up in the business community a determination to 
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prosecute to the limit of the law any men that are cap- 
tured in this nefarious practice. A small assessment on 
various associations of the mercantile world to prosecute 
and land in the penitentiary railroad thieves would be 
a good investment. 

It is very difficult to induce the buyer to believe that 
in spite of the checks and counterchecks, the extracted 
goods have been actually put in the box, and of course 
the seller from his knowledge of the way goods are very 
often unpacked at destination, realizes that the chances 
for abstraction there are not at the minimum. Ofter he 
has seen a clerk in a country store start to unpack a box. 
He has no sooner ripped off the top and removed the 
packing material than a customer comes in, calling him 
perhaps to go down into the cellar or out into a ware- 
house to get some trifling article. During all that time 
the box lies subject to the depredations of whoever can 
lay his hands on any of the contents. This picture comes 
up before the adjuster as he reads the letter which hints 
in no unmistakable terms to him that the house must 
have some very dishonest men in its own employ. 
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Certain developments have proved beyond a question 
that the amount of thievery in transit has been far in 
excess of what we conceived. Train crews have been 
known to stop whole freight trains in deserted parts of 
the country, and to some farm house in the neighbor- 
hood carried off the contents of cases that they have 
opened as the train approached the robbers’ den. We 
shudder to think of all the claims that have been based 
upon such proceedings. There is but one adequate rem- 
edy, and that is the severest sort of punishment. 


Another Class of Claims 


The speaker next called attention to the class of 
claims arising from an effort on the part of buyer and 
seller to get together on a line of goods, so as to have 
them sell at a certain price, and in doing so sacrificing 
the quality beyond what is justifiable. Undoubtedly 
much material furnished to the trade proves unsatisfac- 
tory, and forms the basis of a claim, where the seller 


finds out his mistake. There should be really in this 
class of cases no claim, for the matter was fully under- 
stood between buyer and seller, and yet such transac- 
tions are frequently the source of some of the most bit- 


terly fought claims. 


Mr. Bogardus on Systematic Business Methods. 

A very practical and suggestive address was made by 
W. P. Bogardus, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, former president of 
the National Association. Mr. Bogardus was warmly re- 
ceived by the members and spoke as follows, in part: 


The natural tendency in all of us is to take life easy. 
There are very few people who go into business simply 
for the sake of being in business. To earn a living and 
to make money that will enable us to purchase the things 
we desire, are the prime motives for undertaking the 
work that is necessary to do in order to carry on a suc- 
cessful business. 

Some men measure success by the amount of money 
they make; some by the amount of goods they handle, 
regardless of profit; others by the amount of ease they 
have as they pass through life. This latter class are con- 
tent to buy a stock of goods and then sit down and wait 
for customers to come in and buy. They are satisfied 
with the meager results of a bare living. 


But Suceess Should Mean More 


than all these. The ability to get good profits, to build 
up a large business and to inaugurate a thorough system, 
together with the will and ability to be helpful to oth- 
ers, makes a combination that to me is the ideal Ameri- 
can business man. With the increased competition and 
the smaller profits in business, we have been compelled 
to change from the loose methods of the past to a more 
exact system, that we might better know our true con- 
dition. 

And the basis of all our knowledge of our business 
must come through the yearly invoice. We cannot tell 
what we have until we take an inventory. When we add 
the amount of our sales for the year to the inventory 
and subtract from that the last year’s inventory added 
to the amount of purchases for the year, we have our 
gross profit. But this will not be all. We will want to 
know where our profit is. 

An Illustration, 

For example, suppose we have $10,000 to be used in 
business. To have that on interest would bring us, say 
$600, without taking much of our time. Suppose we put 
in our time at $1200 per year. That would give us $1800 
for our money and time for the year. 

Now suppose we put that $10,000 in business, and we 
sell, say, $25,000 worth of goods. If we net a 10 per cent. 
profit on our sales we have $2500. The difference be- 
tween this last amount and the $1800 that we received 
from selling our time and the interest on the $10,000 is 
$700. That should be money in bank or in some invest- 
ment we know about. 

How many of us can show at the end of the year the 
net profits of our business in money? If we cannot, 
where has it gone to? Have we made our invoice too 
high, or have we failed to keep our records straight? It 


is results we are after when we go into business. 


If Our Business Is Not Paying, 

the sooner we know it the sooner we can get into some- 
thing else that we hope will pay. To continue in a los- 
ing business means ultimate ruin. When we buy goods 
we are careful to get the goods that we think will suit 
our trade. When we get them marked and on our 
shelves, we use all our endeavors to get the public to come 
and patronize us. And when we get the money for the 
goods, we toss it into a drawer and at night gather it 
up and put it in our pocket or safe, and consider the 
matter closed. 
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If we have clerks we do not know whether we are 
getting all we should have or not. Mark you, I do not 
want to say that clerks are dishonest, for I do not believe 
that there is one in a hundred that is dishonest. But 
what I want to say is that perhaps mistakes have been 
made in making change during the day, as we are all 
liable to do. How are you going to tell who is at fault? 


If You Have No System 

it is impossible to tell. And the lesson that should come 
from every mistake is lost, because the mistake cannot 
be brought home to the one who made it. It is a general 
fact that on such a day a mistake was made, but who 
made it does not appear. Bach one in the store will say, 
“IT did not make it,” and so the guilty one, unconscious 
of his shortcomings, continues his careless methods, to the 
injury of the business. 

Perhaps the proprietor of the store has made the mis- 
take; he is not proof against making them. It would be 
a great comfort to the clerks to know it if he had, and 
it would help the proprietor to be more merciful in his 
criticism of the clerks. It is easy for the proprietor to 
go to the money drawer and take some money out and 
forget about it, and with the ordinary money drawer it 
is impossible to detect the shortage. 

So it seems to me that we should devise some method 
so that when money is put in the drawer a record is made, 
and when it is taken out a further record is made of the 
transaction. Then if mistakes are made they can be 
detected. But even with this arrangement you cannot 
place the mistake on the person who made it. 

The Final Solution of This Question 
comes when each clerk has a drawer of his own. Then 
if his account does not show up right at the close of busi- 
ness the blame can be placed where it belongs. The 
knowledge that mistakes will be discovered will have a 
tendency to make all connected with the store more care- 
ful. Do not imagine for a moment that any system will 
make honest employees. Honesty is inbred. But precau- 
tions will help sometimes to brace some sorely tempted 
employee, and it is the duty of every employer to help 
those in his employ to be good, honest and upright. 
A Simple Method. 

I saw a simple method the other day that was inex- 
pensive, and still answered the purpose—a money drawer 
with a desk top setting on the counter. In the top of the 
desk was an opening possibly 6 in. square covered with 
plate glass, with a slot in the glass running across the 
opening % in. wide. Under the glass was a roll of pa- 
per that moved forward a space every time the drawer 
was opened. The paper was divided into columns of 
cash, charge, received on account and paid out. Every 
transaction in the store was recorded through the slot on 
the paper. 

At the close of business for the day the proprietor 
opens the drawer and takes from the roll as much of the 
paper as has been used, and has a complete record of the 
day’s business. From this paper he posts into his ledger 
the record of the day, and puts aside the paper as his 
original entry of the various charges made. To those who 
hesitate because of the expense, some cheap method like 
I have just described can be inaugurated. 


Modern Methods of BookKeeping Tend Toward as Little 
Recopying 

as possible. I have found a day book ledger very satis- 
factory. The debit side of the ledger is wide, so that 
several items can be entered on one line. Then when an 
itemized account is called for there is but one book to 
look over. The slips from the register are used to verify 
the account, and are preserved as the original entries in 
case a dispute should arise over an account. With such 
a simplified system the danger from mistakes from tran- 
scribing is very much lessened. 


The Only Success in Business Worth Having 

is brought about by dealing honestly with your custom- 
ers. In that way a confidence is inspired that is an 
asset that cannot be measured by money. While the 
personality of your help has a good deal to do with your 
success, yet I have never seen a business go into a de- 
cline because the help was changed, if the business had 
been conducted so as to win the confidence of the consum- 
ing public. 


The Buyer of the Present Day Is Appealed to 


through his eyes. A great many articles are purchased 
because they are seen. So the windows become effective 
methods of advertising. The appeal to the eye is very 
efficient, especially in the case of new goods. The sam- 
pling of goods on the outside of boxes on the shelves are 
silent but continuous advertisements. The necessity of ad- 
vertising is being made more manifest every day. The 
illustrated catalogues with which the country is flooded 
have increased the knowledge of the public. To meet this 
knowledge, and to supply the greater wants, it becomes 
us to study the needs of our trade and to supply them as. 
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far as practicable. When we get this knowledge it is up 
to us to let the public know what we have. 

The well dressed windows, the attractively arranged 
store, the obliging clerks, are all advertisements, but they 
do not become-effective until the customer comes in con- 
tact with them. The customer must come to the store 
before his interest becomes excited. What means can we 
use to draw him to the store? There are many ways to 
do it, but to me the most effective way is to advertise in 
your local papers. 

The Question Box. 

The Question Box was under the supervision of for- 
mer National President Bogardus. Under his leader- 
ship the discussion of the various.topics brought up was 
spirited and interesting.. Among the queries propounded 
and discussed were the following: 

1. Ow what basis do you figure percentage of profit, 
on cost or selling price? 

2. Where is the best place in the store for your 
office? 

3. How can the retail man compete with the small 
jobber, who pretends to sell to the consumer at the 
jobber’s price? 

4. What should the retail merchant do with the job- 
ber or manufacturer that sells to you and then goes out 
and hunts up the general store, little tin shop, &c., and 
takes their orders? 

5. Should Hardware and Paint jobbers sell to depart- 
ment stores? 

6. Should the retail Hardware merchants support a 
concern that poses as a wholesale house and at the same 
time maintains a retail store? 


7. Can combination buying be done successfully to 
save money? 


Election of Officers. 


The following officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: 


PRESIDENT, T. B. Frye, Keyser. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, W. A. Vance, Clarksburg. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Robert Smith, Ronceverte. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Leslie Hawker, Shinnston. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: F. R. Clelland, Fairmont; J. 
M. Walker, Wellsburg; A. J. Hess, Mannington. 

The Executive Committee was empowered to appoint 
a subcommittee on Legislation, and this committee con- 
sists of F. S. Byrer, Philippi; W. H. Miller, Parsons; 
Bert Bradford, Pennsboro. 


Other Papers and Addresses. 

Among other addresses made and papers read at the 
convention were those of C. S. Davis, J. M. Davis & Son, 
Oakland, Md., who contributed. a suggestive paper under 
the title of “Annual Greetings; James F. Ball, Barrett 
Mfg. Company, Allegheny, Pa., on “ The Buyer’s Attitude 
Toward the Salesman ;” W. B. Lockett, Kelly Axe Mfg. 
Company, Charleston, W. Va., on “ Organization ;” 
Charles Barkley, representing Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
& Co., Chicago, on “Competition and the Man;” C. D. 
Barbe, Morgantown, W. Va., on “Why Hardwaremen 
Should Be Members of the West Virginia Association,” 
and by Mr. Gill of the Hanna Paint Mfg. Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on “ How Can Dealers Encourage the Sale 
of Paint?” Mr. Gill gave some splendid advice on color 
combinations, the moving of slow sale goods, the dressing 
of the show window and how to advertise to get the best 
results. 

Manufacturers and Jobbers in Attendance. 

Manufacturers and jobbers represented at the conven- 
tion were as follows: 

BE. C. Atkins & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind.: Saws. Represent- 
ed by Tate. 

AMERICAN Stevt & WirRE Company, New York: Wire Fence. 
Represented by S. N. Lippincott. 

Barrett Mrc. Company, New York: Represented by J. F. Ball. 

BELKNAP HarpwakE & MrcG. Company, Louisville: Represented 
by J. B. Summers. 

BILLINGS-CHAPIN COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Paints and Var- 
nishes. Represented by William Hamilton and A. E. You- 
mans. 

Putitie Carry Mrc. Company, Lockland, Ohio: Asbestos Roofing 
and Covering. Represented by Harry Clayton. 

FAIRMONT WALI. PLASTER COMPANY, Fairmont, W. Va.: Repre- 
sented by Will T. Black. 

GILLESPIE VARNISH COMPANY, Newark, N. J.: Represented by 
L. M. Hoffman. , 

HANNA Paint Mra. Company, Columbus, Ohio: Represented by 
N. M. Hooker. 

HIBBAKD, SPRNCER, BARTLETT & Co., Chicago: Represented by 
Chas. Barkley and S. Farrow. 

KELLY AXE Mrc. Company, Charleston, W. Va.: Represented by 
W. B. Lockett. 

J. C. Linpsay Hanpwarke CoMpany, Pittsburgh: Represented by 
J. A. Drennan. 

Locan-Grece Harpwarkr Company, Pittsburgh: Represented by 
J. F. Leachman. 


H. W. JoHNnsS-MANVILLE ComMPANY, New York: Represented by 
FE. F. Fuller. 
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McINTOSH HakDWARE CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio: Represent- 
ed by Homer EB. Drane. 


NATIONAL Leap & OIL COMPANY, Pittsburgh: Represented by 
H. M. Brown. 

NaATIoN«L CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio: Cash Regis- 
ters. Represented by J. H. Sweeney. 

T. H. Nevins Company, Pittsburgh: Represented by A. B. Cox. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, Pittsburgh: Represented by 
G. Thomas Harper. 


PITTSBURGH Paint SuPpPLY COMPANY, Pittsburgh: Represented 
by Wilbur C. Laughlin. 


PETERS ARMS & SpoRrinc Goops Company, Cincinnati: Repre- 
sented by Wm. M. Locke. 


PITTSBURGH StENL Company, Pittsburgh: Wire Fences. Repre- 
sented by R. C. Greph. 


ROBRSON yuaaee CoMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: Represented by 
ack. 


ROCHESTER STAMPING Company, Rochester, N. Y.: Represented 
by D. A. Jack, 


Van Camp Harpware & IRoN Company, Indianapolis: Repre- 
sented by H. C. Rector. 


GORGE WORTHINGTON CoMPaANY, Cleveland: Hardware. Repre- 
sented by J. B. Knapp. 
Convention Notes. 


The West Virginia Association will send but one regu- 
lar delegate to the national meeting in St. Louis this year. 
By vote it was determined that this honor should go to 
Secretary-Treasurer Leslie Hawker. Retiring President 
Kyle was elected to be the alternate. 


Among the queries in the Question Box was one: 
“Would It Add to the Interest of the Meetings to Invite 
the Ladies?” The question was answered in the affirma- 
tive. It is accordingly expected that the fair sex will be 
represented at the next convention. 


Considerable discussion resulted from a proposition 
to offer a first and second prize to the traveling man 
bringing in the most members during the coming year. 
The proposition was vetoed by the traveling men them- 
selves, who protested sufficient loyalty to the organiza- 
tion to go out and work for memberships without hope of 
pecuniary reward. 


Secretary Leslie Hawker has in preparation a booklet 
giving an account of the Elkins meeting, with other in- 
teresting data to members, which he will mail to all mem- 
bers and send out to prospective ones as well. 


Charleston and Huntington competed for the honor of 
holding the 1909 convention. After several brilliant ad- 
dresses made in their behalf had been made Charleston 
was selected. 


MINNESOTA HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 
(By Telegraph.) 

HE Minnesota Retail Hardware Association began its 
T twelfth annual convention at St. Paul in the fine 
new Auditorium admirably adapted to such occasions, 
Tuesday afternoon, with an actual attendance of about 
450, which it is believed will be largely augmented 
Wednesday and the remaining convention days. The 
weather is mild and clear. The total membership last 
year was 752 and the net actual increase of 52 makes the 
active membership to date 804. The Minnesota Associa- 
tion is thus the second largest retail State Hardware as- 
sociation in the country, Illinois taking first place. 

The directors had a session in the morning and after 
disposing of some routine matters in the afternoon the 
first session began. The welcome to St. Paul was ex- 
tended by Louis Betz, representing the mayor, who was 
out of the city. The response was made by A. T. Steb- 
bins, former president of the association and now vice- 
president of the National Association. The various com- 
mittees were announced by the president, Julius Schmidt, 
who then delivered his annual address. Among other 
matters touched upon by Mr. Schmidt were the mail 
order business, mutual fire insurance, Hardware exhibi- 
tion and the waterways project to connect Duluth by 
canal with the head waters of the Mississippi. 

Secretary Mathews, in his annual report, sketched the 
events of the year, and after reciting favorable conditions 
in membership and a summary of the finances, observed 
that there were only two grievances at present unsettled. 

A telegram from R. R. Williams, Hardware editor of 
The Iron Age, was read, sending greetings and express- 
ing regret at being unable to be present. 

A recess of 10 minutes was then announced to permit 
the selection of nine members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, to be chosen according to Congressional districts. 

M. L. Corey, secretary of the National Association, . 
made an impromptu address on the parcel post question 
which bristled with suggestions of practical value. 

An hour or more was then spent in discussion of 
queries brought up through the Question Box, which was 
nearly full. This part of the proceedings was in charge 
of A. T. Stebbins. 

The meeting then adjourned until Wednesday, when 
the more important work will begin. Tuesday evening 
an entertainment was given in the Auditorium consisting 
of music by an orchestra of 32 ladies, with occasional 
vocal selections by a male quartette. 
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New York State Retail 


VERY large and gratifying proportion of the mem- 
bers were present at the annual convention of 
the New York State Retail Hardware Association, at 
Buffalo, last week, and the meeting was a success in all 
respects. Much spirit and enthusiasm characterized the 
different sessions, and thé deliberations and discussions 
were interesting and helpful. The organization has rea- 
son to congratulate itself on the appearance and ability 
of its personnel, commercially and socially, composed as 
it is of men who are abundantly qualified to represent 
the retail Hardware interests of the Empire State. The 
Hardware exhibition was a fine one and received much 
attention from the members, manufacturers expressing 
themselves as much pleased with the business results. 

In our last issue reference was made to the proceed- 
ings of the opening session on Tuesday afternoon. At 
the Wednesday afternoon session the annual reports of 
Secretary John B. Foley and Treasurer F. E. Pelton 
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were read. A. E. Towne, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, also rendered his report. 

On Thursday 8. R. Miles, president of the National 
Retail Hardware Association, made an able address, in 
which he referred to the present aspect of many trade 
questions calling for intelligent solution. The parcel 
post measure now before Congress was given a good deal 
of consideration, and, while the speaker believed that 
the passage of any such law was improbable this year, it 
was desirable that the opposition should be alive and 
energetic in antagonizing the proposition of a domestic 
parcel post. 

R. R. Williams, Hardware editor of The Iron Age, 
addressed the convention on Thursday afternoon on vari- 
ous phases of the Hardware association movement. 

A. E. Towne, chairman of the committee, submitted 
a number of resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted. They had reference to the amendment of the 
Penal Code of New York State in relation to the sale of 
Firearms and Ammunition, parcel post legislation, pure 
Paint laws, &e. 


PRESIDENT MATTISON’S ADDRESS. 


President Mattison, in his annual address, after some 
preliminary remarks, devoted himself to the subject of 
association, on which interesting theme he spoke as fol- 
lows: 

Two men may pass each other on the street almost 
every day for weeks or months or even years and not 
recognize or speak to each other. Each may have an in- 
stinctive dislike for the other. The dress or walk or some 
= of one may offend the sensibilities of the 
other. 

if one should read in the morning paper that the other 
had got into financial difficulties he would not be sur- 
prised, for he would reason that there always seemed 
something strange about the other, and distrust would 
follow very naturally. 

Some day they meet in an office of a mutual acquaint- 
ance. Through courtesy they are polite in their conversa- 
tion, and they part, each feeling a little more agreeable 
toward the other. They meet again and warm up a little 
more toward each other. More meetings and confidences 
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are exchanged, and soon a strong bond of friendship con- 
nects them. Now, should one of them read in the morn- 
ing paper that the other was in financial difficulties, he 
would be very much surprised and be inclined to dis- 
credit the announcement. 
The Influence of Association 

has wrought this change. It has changed the hearts of 
two men from cold distrust to warm sympathy and con- 
fidence. The influence of such association is not likely 
to stop with the two men. It will be felt in their fam- 
ilies and in the community in which they live, which 
means that the sum total of good has been increased in 
the city, State and nation. 

The power of our association, which we term fra- 
ternalism, means more to our association than anything 
else. The Programme Committee might arrange for a 
splendid array of talent and do everything in its power 
for a highly interesting meeting. But if each one of our 
members felt that not one of the other members cared 
whether he came or not, and if he did not care whether 
he should see or visit with any of the other members, 
one of the hotel bedrooms would be large enough for 
our meeting. 

Power of Love in Business Affairs. 


At a banquet given our association in this city three 
years ago, our friend, R. R. Williams, said in substance 
that the motive that makes us labor and work on day 
after day is the love in our hearts for our homes and 
dear ones. 

Back in the centuries there lived One who devoted His 
life to the uplifting of man. None ever looked into the 
needs of the human heart more keenly or studied more 
closely the forces necessary to the betterment of human 
existence, and near the end of His life He summed up 
His message in the teaching that the greatest power in 
this world is love. 

I venture to say something to-day about this power 
as applied to business. Let the love in the hearts of 
every one present to-day be turned to hate, and in less 
than 30 min. we would probably be at each others’ throats, 
no matter how keen our business instinct or how great 
our business experience. . 

This power should be prominent in all 
transactions. 

This country has highly developed its business acu- 
men, analyzing business propositions and problems with 
marvelous shrewdness. But has man’s love of fairness 
to his fellowman been developed to the same degree? 
These qualifications should go hand in hand, if we ex- 
pect to avoid labor troubles and put commercial life on 
a solid foundation for the future. 


Confidence Is a Quality of Love. 


Confidence is only induced by a kindly and charitable 
feeling. Cold indifference produces only distrust. Not 
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only must we have more confidence in our fellow com- 
petitor, but we must make him know and feel that we 
trust him more fully.’ A man will be more honest in his 
dealing if he feels that his neighbor believes him honest. 
If he thinks that he is looked upon as a rascal, he will 
be likely to prove to his associates that their estimate 
is well founded. 

When I was a lad at home I was sent to a neighbor- 
ing village for a few weeks’ stay. One day while there 
some of the women folk found me in the pantry and im- 
mediately accused me of stealing doughnuts. 

That night after supper a council of war was held 
with the head of the family over my case. But he came 
down flat-footed, and held his position, which was that 
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he did not believe a word of it, because I was not that 
kind of a boy. That settled it. 

I cannot extract the regulation moral] out of this tale, 
for I did steal the doughnuts. But I have been ashamed 
to look a doughnut squarely in the eye since. Where 
once I was blind I now could see that I was not ex- 
pected to be that kind of a boy. 

It is among the possibilities that I might have been a 
horse thief long before this time if that man had not 
said that I was not that kind of a boy. 

The old maxim, “ Familiarity breeds contempt” prob- 
ably came from a diseased mind, and should have no 
force among fair minded men. It should read, “ Famil- 
iarity breeds increased respect and admiration.” 

As Hardware merchants we have a license to stand 
well in our communities. Jealousy of our competitors 
does not improve our standing, nor assist in elevating 
others. 

Some of my ancestors of the past and also some of 
yours, were the so-called barbarians, and perhaps no 
more crafty and cruel people ever lived. One of my an- 
cestors, after noticing that one of your ancestors was 
very thrifty in the accumulation of wealth, which con- 
sisted of goats and wives, clothed himself with his tiger- 
skin, took his war club and went in search of the en- 
vied one, and when found, he promptly knocked the head 
off his enemy and appropriated his goats and wives as 
his own. And our ancestral uncles, cousins and aunts 
rose up from behind their respective rocks and trees 
and applauded. 


I See My Brother Hardwareman Down the Street, 


by close application to business and good judgment, hav- 
ing a good trade and apparently making a little money. 
Green-eyed jealousy takes possession of me and I com- 
mence a system of cutting prices and of writing adver- 
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tisements full of insidious deceit; every chance that I 
get to say something to his disadvantage, I do so. If in 
time I can see his business gradually falling away or see 
a change in the dress or expression of countenance in 


him or his family, I say, “ Just wait. I'll fetch him in 
time.” 


How much better am I than my Barbarian ancestor? 
How much has been done to advance the cause of true 
civilization? When the words “ Give every man a square 
deal” were spoken, the man who uttered them was not 
down on all fours. Neither is the merchant who says, 
“TI will deal fairly with my competitor.” Both men are 
standing erect in the image of God, breathing the atmos- 
phere of tove and power from above. 

It is perfect idiocy to think that to be good business 
men we have to root in the mud. We want power! 
Every one wants power! If we wish to have more power 
in our business, in our communities and among men, we 
can have it just to the degree that we reach out the hand 
of fellowship to our neighbor and with honesty in our 
hearts say, “ My brother.” 


HARDWARE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE. 


Following was the admirable address of W. P. Lewis, 
Huntingdon, Pa., on Hardware mutual fire insurance: 


It gives me unfeigned pleasure to address this con- 
vention. It is announced that I am to represent the 
interests of the two Hardware mutual fire insurance 
companies, the National Hardware Mutual and the Penn- 
sylvania Hardware Mutual, both with home offices at 
Huntingdon, Pa. This is primarily the object of my visit 
to Buffalo to-day. I shall shortly revert to this text and 
stick to it. But for a moment permit me to digress and 
suggest that we take a 

Brief View of the Great Movement, 


which increasing in power as the years pass, spreading 
and developing in almost every State in the Union, look- 
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ing to the harmonizing of those interests which manu- 
facture, assemble and distribute Hardware products and 
is on than a consideration of the insurance feature 
only. 

We have had opportunity to study questions from the 
point of view of the jobber, the traveling man and the 
retailer; you will note that I said “ study,” not “ solve.” 
This movement is now and always has been one of 
profound interest to me and it should hold a similar in- 
terest for every retailer in New York and elsewhere. 
You are a unit in the community, county, State and coun- 
try in which you dwell. You are particularly a unit in 
the department of Hardware commerce. When severe 
and adverse conditions press too hard you may feel a 
sense of helplessness in defense. Singly your sugges- 
tions and requests pass quietly, yea speedily, to the realm 
of forgotten things, but when 10,000 Hardwaremen sug- 
gest some better way and request that the better way be 
considered, quickly a conference is called, and I have 
known of many better ways being adopted. Your name 
on the list counted. 


Any Hardware Man Who Ignores His State Association, 


who declines to do his part in this great movement to 
establish a reign of fair profits and fair competition, is 
certainly untrue to his own best interests and his associa- 
tion. This is an era of development. Possibly you have 
not realized the fact that the most powerful retail or- 
ganization in the country to-day is the National Retail 
Hardware Association, of which you are a part. They 
have aroused the manufacturers to action, they have 
stirred the jobber to deep thought, they have demanded 
protection and a fair profit and they are getting it. They 
have made the movement educational, lessons in window 
dressing, methods of collecting and keeping accounts, of 
stock taking and stock keeping, of buying, selling, price 
marking, percentage of profits and salesmanship, all this 
is the heritage of a membership. They are also watch- 
ing legislation in the interests of the retailer, they are 
publishing a trade paper of interest and force, and they 
have organized mutual fire insurance companies, which 
are operated on the sanest, soundest and safest mutual 
insurance principal that can be formulated. This state- 
ment is not accepted by certain members of this associa- 
tion. In scanning the policy records of our companies I 
find that out of a total of 331 of your revised list of mem- 
bers we have 117 names only who hold policies in one or 
both of our companies. This leaves 214 members who do 
not recognize the advantages of mutual fire insurance as 
promulgated in the by-laws of these two companies. 


In Presenting the Claims of These Two Companies 
for your confidence and patronage, we will likely say 
little that is new to most of you, and absolutely nothing 
that has not been discussed and considered time and time 
again, but always resulting in the final verdict that no 
better plan can be formulated for mutual fire insurance: 

1. A class risk, Hardware stock only. 

2. Hardwaremen, generally speaking, are fine moral 
hazards. (I refer here of course to the moral fire hazard 
only.) 

3. Scattered risks. 

4. Limited policies. 

So much for the theory. What of the active outwork- 
ing of the plan? 

The Pennsylvania Company will be six years old in 
the fall of 1908, the National Company five years old at 
the same time. There has never been a time thus far 
when either company hesitated a moment in paying a 
loss. We are growing, and it is in the power of the retail 
Hardwaremen of the country to build up a mutual in- 
surance company that will give better protection than 
any form of insurance in existence. 


The Most Serious Thing That Can Be Said Against Us 


is that we are young, but we are overcoming that objec- 
tion rapidly. It may be that our method of operating 
is not plain to some members, and that they do not un- 
derstand how, when we are mutual and paying back to 
the policy holders our profits, where are increase and 
strength, or what is the same, our surplus in cash comes 
from. We do not pay back all the profits. One-third of 
the profits is placed to the credit of the guarantee fund, 
two-thirds of the profits are paid back to the policy 
holders. This guarantee fund is invested and is interest 
bearing. Our operating expenses are nominal. It is no 
ar cry for us to expect the income from our investments 
to pay all operating expenses. I will go further, it 
is possible that not only all operating expenses but a 
share of the losses can be met out of the income from 
our investments. Our operating expenses are not apt to 
increase greatly, and with large, broad, enthusiastic co- 
operation by all noninsurance members who are now do- 
ing nothing for us or for themselves, our income from 
investments would grow apace visibly. Let us take a 
look at the 
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Methods and Habits of the Stock Companies. 


Let us note closely the basis on which so many mem- 
bers place their unquestioning confidence. Let us see to 
what extent their lines of action differ from ours, and 
also let us see in what degree they are superior. 


First.—The stock companies have a capital, that is 
true; usually, however, it is a comparatively small capi- 
tal, but whether small or large, if 20 per cent. of that 
capital stock is encroached upon—that is to say, used for 
paying losses—the State of Pennsylvania would at once 
place them in the hands of a receiver. Not many of 
them are placed in receiver’s hands, therefore not many 
of them encroach upon their capital stock for paying 
losses, and therefore the capital stock is not in the re- 
motest degree the source from which they secure funds 
to liquidate losses or operating expenses; it does not 
operate at all as a bulwark of stability. 


Second.—Where, then, do they get the money with 
which to meet losses and operating expenses? From the 
premiums they charge on risks, from that source and that 
source alone, except of course they have income from in- 
vestments. They pay losses out of the premiums col- 
lected. That’s what we do. They pay partly operating 
expenses out of income for investment. That’s what we 
do. We have eliminated capital stock as a factor in 
paying losses and thus far we appear to operate along 
the same lines, but at this point there is a wide diver- 
gence. It is for you to judge in whose favor this diver- 
gence as an insurance principle leans. 

(a). If you Hardware men insure in a stock company 
you are co-insured with millinery, drugs, groceries, jew- 
elry, dry-goods, hats and caps, boots and shoes, clothing, 
furniture and carpets, confectionery, livery stables, feath- 
er foundries and powder works. All of these equally 
hazardous, and most of them far more hazardous than 
Hardware stocks. Your rate is figured from an average 
based on just such risks. You pay whatever rate the 
stock companies make it, and at the end of the year you 
get nothing. 


(b). If you insure in the National and Pennsylvania 
Hardware Mutuals, you are co-insured with Hardware 
men only, with risks, rates, amount of policies all some- 
what similar to your own. ’Tis a well balanced business 
proposition, and at the end of the year you receive 
66 2-3 per cent. of whatever profit has been made, and 
these profits have been very consequential. 


Relative Financial Strength. 


At this point I am willing to rest the case on the ques- 
tion as to which method or principle of insurance is most 
favorable to the policy holder. So far we have dealt only 
with comparisons of methods employed by stock and 
Hardware mutual fire insurance companies. Nothing 
has yet been said concerning their relative financial 
strength, and as this point is the one on which the hoary 
headed prejudice of 100 years is based. we desire to dis- 
cuss it. In handling a matter so important as this I do 
not want to talk loosely, for the statement I make here 
and now, and which we propose to prove from the rec- 
ords, is: 


First.—That for every $1000 of insurance in force 
our Hardware mutuals have twice as much cash on hand 
as the stock companies. 


Second.—That for every $1 of assets held by the stock 
companies they have $151 at risk, while for every $1 of 
assets in our companies we have less than $70 atrisk. Or, 
to state it in another way, the assets of our Hardware 
mutual companies, in proportion to our insurance in 
force, are double the amount of assets held by the stock 
companies in proportion to their insurance in force. We 
will admit but one qualification to the foregoing state- 
ments; that is, that this is a record of all the stock fire 
insurance companies chartered in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Whether or no these ratios would be maintained 
in every State I leave to your judgment; we have not 
had time to get all the facts. 


We wish it understood that the national and Penn- 
sylvania companies are here for business. We want every 
Hardwareman in New York, through all the East, to have 
his name on our policy records. But these two companies 
will never feel that the object of their existence has been 
attained until the time shall come when it will be uni- 
versally recognized that these companies are one of the 
most prominent, visible evidences of the constructive 
genius of the Hardware association. When it shall be 
recognized that the Hardware associations have been 
fully able to defend themselves against the autocratic 
attitude of stock companies, have been able to plan, or- 
ganize companies, develop, maintain and place them on 
a basis that shall endure for all time, their permanence 
is at once a boon to future generations and a monument 


to the magnificent spirit of the Hardware associations. 
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Election of Officers. 


The newly elected officers chosen to conduct the af- 
fairs of the association for the ensuing year are as fol- 
lows: 

PRESIDENT, John Holley Bradish, Batavia. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, C. J. Elderfield, Niagara Falls. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Frederick M. Young, Glovers- 
ville. 

SECRETARY, John B. Foley, Syracuse. 

TREASURER, F. E. Pelton, Herkimer. 

Drrectors: C. P. Sherwood, White Plains, Charles E. 
Wethey, Pt. Byron; W. D. Ganey, Auburn; A. F. Miller, 
Olean; T. W. Stevens, Oneonta; L. J. Ernst, Rochester ; 
George W. Rockwell, Horseheads; W. J. Hoyt, . Wells- 
ville; Charles J. Fix, Buffalo; J. F. Williams, Baldwins- 
ville; L. G. Mattison, Newark; J. G. Ferres, Johnstown ; 
A. E. Towne, Saratoga Springs; A. R. Grant, Syracuse; 
Charles W. Young, Elmira. 

A board of 15 directors was chosen, instead of nine 
as heretofore, with a view to better representing the dif- 
ferent sections of the State. 

The delegates chosen to attend the convention of the 
National Retail Hardware Association, at St. Louis, 
March 24, 25 and 26, are as follows: L. G. Mattison, re- 
tiring president; John B. Foley, secretary; John G. Fer- 
res, director; Louis J. Ernst, director, and John Holley 
Bradish, the new president. 


Question Box. 


The morning session of Friday was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of Question Box topics, on which there was an 
interesting running discussion, participated in quite gen- 
erally by the members of whom there was a good attend- 
ance. The Question Box was in charge of John G. Fer- 
res. Among the topics treated were the licensing of 
pedlers with references to the laws as passed by local 
boards. Various methods of exercising a proper super- 
vision over them were described, in one instance a local 
official being given an honorarium of a few dollars a 
year to add this function to other regular duties, which 
in practice had proved satisfactory. 

Another topic was that of handling small accounts. 
Some kept a special ledger, while others referred to the 
watchfulness necessary in these matters. In some in- 
stances small accounts were discouraging, and in larger 
ones for Stoves, Ranges, Plows, Implements, &c., it was 
found helpful to name a specific time for such payments 
and a few days before maturity to spur the debtor up 
with a reminder of the obligation, instead of allowing it 
to run indefinitely. Getting a large proportion of cash 
at time of purchase was urged so as to leave as little 
unpaid as possible. 

The question of contributing to church fairs, hos- 
pitals, ball games, theatres, fire companies, associations, 
&e., developed a good deal of discussion. Most of the 
speakers were antagonistic to the practice, but it never- 
theless found some able defenders. 

Entertainment. 


The banquet on Thursday night was given in the large 
assembly rooms of the Iroquois Hotel, both of which 
were necessary to accommodate the 254 persons, includ- 
ing a number of ladies, who were present. Across the 
end of one of the two connecting rooms was the speakers’ 
and guest table, other long tablé@8 at right angles being 
occupied by the main body of guests. 

Richard R. Williams, Hardware editor of The Iron 
Age, who acted as toastmaster, dwelt felicitously on the 
fitness and desirability of having the ladies present, and 
urged that in the future this feature of convention gath- 
erings be observed by the members who were urged to 
bring their wives and daughters to the convention. The 
menu was an excellent one and well served, an orchestra 
and the Lyric Quartette rendering selections of instru- 
mental and vocal music. The list of speakers included 
S. R. Miles, president of the National Retail Hardware 
Association; Hon. William H. Hotchkiss of Buffalo, who 
delivered a scholarly and witty address on “ Bankruptcy,” 
sketching mainly the ancient laws and culling from the 
past some literary gems concerning bankruptcy which 
were both instructive and amusing; E. J. Cornish, presi- 
dent of the Carter White Lead Company of Chicago, 
whose response to “ Pure Paint Legislation” bristled with 
information and witticisms, and Councilman Alfred H. 
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Burt of Buffalo, whose remarks in reply to the toast 
“ Profit and Cost ” were much enjoyed. 

The smoker given by the manufacturers and jobbers of 
Buffalo Wednesday night at the Ellicott Club was a most 
enjoyable occasion, the large assembly room being crowded 
to its utmost capacity. The company was steated at round 
tables in groups of six. A very fine vaudeville entertain- 
ment was presented, the performance beginning about 
9 o’clock and lasting until after 1. A pamphlet contain- 
ing the words of many popular songs was given each 
guest and at intervals the songs were sung in chorus. Re- 
freshments were served during an intermission, which 
divided .the function into two parts. 

As the smoker was obviously confined to the men, a 
theater party was provided for the ladies, who were en- 
tertained at the leading Buffalo theater. 


H. J. Fueller's Address. 


H. J. Fueller, secretary of the Abram Cox Stove Com- 
pany, made an interesting address on the subject of 
“Specialization in the Hardware Business.” Attention 
was drawn to the importance of heating and ventilation 
on scientific principles rather than the rule o’thumb, mak- 
ing it plain that all merchants who wanted to know how 
to properly install Furnaces and accompanying systems 
of ventilation would be cheerfully supplied by manufac- 
turers with adequate information. Mr. Fueller also dis- 
cussed in a lucid and interesting manner the question 
of how to make the tin shop profitable. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


KE. J. Cornish of the Carter White Lead Company, 
Chicago, delivered a very interesting and elaborate ad- 
dress on paint legislation, which will be given a place in 
a later issue. 

An interesting feature of the convention was a voting 
contest conducted by L. & I. T. White Company, Buffalo, 
who offered a prize for the most popular man at the con- 
vention. The genial secretary, John B. Foley, Syracuse, 
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was selected, he having received about 240 votes. The 
gift was a leatherette case, about 40 in. square, with 
hinged cover, lined top and bottom with white broad- 
cloth, on which rested in a circle a fine set of Carpen- 
ters’ Chisels, in the center of which was a small family 
Cleaver. 


Secretary Foley stated that in the two years which 
have elapsed since February, 1906, there had been an in- 
crease of 89 in the membership, and at present the total 
was 841, and that the honorary memberships, first author- 
ized two years ago, aggregated 283. 


The choice of a meeting place for the next annual 
gathering is in the hands of the Board of Directors. 
Rochester is bidding for the honor, and Albany is also 
being talked of. The desire seems to be to have the meet- 
ing place as centrally located as possible, so as best to 
serve the convenience of the greatest number. 


THE HARDWARE EXHIBITION. « 


The exhibit of merchandise exhibited in the ample au- 
ditorium of the convention hall was exceptionally large 
and complete. Following is a list of the exhibitors: 


ACME LEAD & CoLtor WorKs, Detroit, Mich. 

ADAMITE ABRASIVE: COMPANY, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
ALLEN & PoLLockK, Buffalo, N. Y. 

AMERICAN STEEL & Wire Company, New York City. 
ib. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

ATLANTIC STAMPING COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
Barrert Mroe. COMPANY. New York. 

HERMANN Boker & Co., New York 

Boston BELTING COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 

BuFFALO Co-OpeRATIVE STrovr CoMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 
3UFFALO ForGr COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 

BUFFALO WHOLESALE HARDWARE COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ButLeER & JOHNSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 

CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
PHILLIP CARRY Mre. Company, Lockland, Ohio. 
CARTER WHITE LEAD Company, Chicago, IIl. 
CoLDWELL LAWN Mower CoMPpaANy, Newburgh, N. Y. 
COLONIAL WorKS, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Co-OPERATIVE Stove COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
CORBIN CABINET LOCK COMPANY, New York. 

DerrRoit WHITE LEAD Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. W. Drvor & C. T. ReyNoinps Company, New York. 
FERDINAND DIECKMANN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gus DoLAN, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dover Mra. Company, Canal Dover, Ohio. 

Du Pont Powper Company, New York. 

Estate oF P. D. BeckwitH, Dowagiac, Mich. 
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Frerro-Steri, COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
FoLLaNnsrer Bros. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fox FuRNACE CoMPANY, Elyria, Ohio. 
Futeuum & SmIrn, Buffalo. N. Y. 

FuLLeR & WARRPN CoMEANY, Troy, N. Y. 
Garry Inon & Stext Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
GuascocKk Bros. Mre. CoMPANY, Muncie, Ind. 
GALUSHA Srove Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Cc. T. HAM Mrc. CoMPpany, Rochester, N. Y. 
HARRINGTON CUTLERY COMPANY, Southbridge, 
FuMASON & BECKLEY Mro. COMPANY, New 
JeEweLL & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jewerr Be.tina Company, Hartford, Conn. 
KAMPFE Bros., New York. 

LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, New Britain, Conn. 
LASHYR Mrc. COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa. 
LAWRENCE Bros., Sterling, ill. 

Lipsy, HarLow & Co., Boston, Mass. 

LisK Mre. Company, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
LOVELL Mrc. Company, Brie, Pa. ‘ 
LUNDAY Mrc. Company, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

McINTOSH HARDWARE CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARLIN FIRE ARMS COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 

MatTuews & BovcHer, Rochester. 

MERIDEN CUTLERY COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 

NATIONAL LFAD COMPANY New York. 

NATIONAL ROOFING COMPANY, Tonawanda, N. Y. 

NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 

Ney Mrc. ComMpany, Canton, Ohio. 

NIAGARA MACHINE & Too, Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Om1o VARNISH CoMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LrpD., Oneida, N. Y. 

WILLIAM PETER EstTAtTE, Toledo, Ohio. 

PETERS CARTRIDGE CoMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

PHOENIX HARDWARE COMPANY, Homer, N. Y. 

PIKE MroG. Company, Pike, N. H. 

PirrsBuRGH SreeL, COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PITTSBURGH LAMP, Brass & GLAss COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pratt & LAMBERT, Buffalo, N. Y. 

JAS. H. PRINCE PAInr COMPANY, Boston. 

PRITCHARD-STRONG COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 

RATHBONE, SAkpD & Co., Albany, N. Y. 

REPUBLIC MFTAI WARE COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 

REED Mrc. COMPANY, Newark, N. Y. 

RICHARDSON & Boynron CompPaANy, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ROBESON CUTLERY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 

ROCHESTER STAMPING COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
RUBBER-SET BrrosH ComMpPANy, Newark, N. J. 

SARGENT & Co., New York. 

WM. ScCHOLLHORN Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Scranton Srove Works, Scranton, Pa. 

SILL STovE Works, Rochester, N. Y. 

Simonps Mrc. Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 

STANLEY WorKs, New Britain, Conn. 

L. S. Srarrerr Company, Athol, Mass. 

SuMMtT Founpry Company, Geneva, N. Y. 

A. L. Swert IRoN Works, Medina, N. Y. 

SYRACUSE Strovr Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

TREMAN, KING COMPANY, Ithaca, N. Y 

UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, New York. 

UNITED ROOFING & Mra. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WEED & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

I. & L. J. Wurrr Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

WHITE Liny WasHer Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

WILKINSON Mra. Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 
Yate & Towne Mra. Company, New York. 


Mass. 


Britain, Conn. 





DEATH OF THOMAS S. LAUGHLIN. 


Thomas 8S. Laughlin, Portland, Maine, head of the 
Thomas Laughlin Company, manufacturer of marine 
hardware, died suddenly February 15, aged 65 years. He 
was the son of Thomas Laughlin and was born at St. 
Stephens, N. B. When he was a little boy his parents 
moved to Pembroke, Maine. Learning the shipsmith’s 
trade he moved to Portland and started a small business 
of his own, and in 1860 his father joined him and the 
house of Thomas Laughlin & Co. was established. The 
business grew; and finally the present site was occupied, 
and the works have since been enlarged from time to 
time until they constitute one of the most important in 
the country for the manufacture of marine hardware. 
Upon the death of the father the businéss was incor- 
porated as the Thomas Laughlin Company, with Thomas 
S. Laughlin as president. Mr. Laughlin was an unusual 
type of man in many ways. Successful as a business 
man, he was an earnest student of political economy and 
was known as an authority on the subject. He was 
deeply interested in the cause of prohibition, and was 
active in the movement which is one of the foundations of 
the present system of government of Maine. He was 
very active in philanthropic affairs, and was a director 
of the Associated Charities of Portland. His charities 
took many forms of usefulness. He was a director of the 
Portland Public Library, was prominent as a Mason and 
was an Odd Fellow. Though a member of no church, 
he was active in church work. His wife, whom he 
married early in life, survives him, together with a son, 
Walter J. Laughlin, and a daughter. 


ne 


James R. Noss has recently completed a new building, 
25 x 60 ft., with brick veneer finish, at Aliquippa, Pa., 
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and it is now being stocked with a line of Hardware, 
Cutlery and House Furnishing Goods, to supply the de- 
mands of that growing town. 


EE 


AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION. 


T the annual meetings of the constituent companies 
of the American Hardware Corporation, New Brit- 
ain, Conn., held last week, a number of changes were 
made in the personnel of the various companies. Philip 
Corbin, who for over 50 years has been president of P. 
& F. Corbin, and has been president of the Corbin Cab- 
inet Lock Company ever since its formation, has felt 
it incumbent upon himself to retire from these positions. 
He will, however, still retain his position as president of 
the American Hardware Corporation, which controls in 
every way the policy and destinies of all. the subsidiary 
companies. 

The following is a list of the officials of the different 

constituent companies: 
P. Q F. Corbin. 

PRESIDENT, Charles H. Parsons. 

I’irst Vice-PResipENT, Charles E. Wetmore. 

SECOND V1CE-PRESIDENT, Charles B. Parsons. 

Secretary, A. N. Abhe. 

TREASURER, Charles BE. Wetmore. 

ASSISTANT ‘TREASURER, F. L. Prior. 

Directors: Philip Corbin, Charles H. Parsons, Charles E. 
Wetmore, Charles Glover, Charles M. Jarvis, A. N. Abbe, C. B. 
Parsons. 

Russell @ Erwin Mig. Company. 

PRESIDENT, Howard S. Hart. 

Vice-PRESIDENT, Benjamin A. Hawley. 

TREASURER, Isaac D. Russell. 

ASSISTANT TREASURER, John H. Van Newkirk. 

Secretary, ‘Theodore ©. Smith. 

Drrecrors : Andrew J. Sloper, Frank L. Hungerford, Charles 


E. Mitchell, Howard S. Hart, Benjamin A. Hawley, Isaac D. 
tussell, Philip Corbin, Charles M. Jarvis, Joel H. Van Newkirk. 
Corbin Screw Corporation. 

PRESIDENT, Charles Glover. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, Clarence A. Earl. 

TREASURER, 'Theodure FE. Smith. 

Srerwrary, William J. Surre. 

Direcrors : Philip Corbin, Charles M. Jarvis, Charles Glover, 
Howard S. Wart, Theodore E. Smith, Charles H. Parsons, B. A. 
Hawley, C. A. Karl, W. J. Surre. 


Corbin Cabinet Lock Cempany. 


RESIDENT, C. H. Baldwin. 

Vice-Prestpent W. H. Booth. 

TreasurRer, C. H. Baldwin. 

Secretary, W. H. Booth. 

ASSISTANT Spcrpraky, J. H. Latham. 

ASSISTANT TREASURER, C. A. Blair. 

Drrecrors * Philip Corbin, Charles M. Jarvis, Charles Glover, 
Darius Miller, W. H. Booth, C. H. Baldwin, D. O. Macquarrie 
of Chicago and George F. Taylor of New York. 


Corbin Motor Vehicle Corporation. 

Presipent, H. S. Hart. 

Vick-PRASIDENT AND TREASURER, Max S. Hart. 

ASSISTANT TREASURER AND SECRETARY, B. B. Bassette. 

Dirucrors: Philip Corbin, Charles M. Jarvis, Howard S. 
Hart, Charles Glover, Paul P. Wilcox, Max S. Hart, Andrew J. 
Sloper, Robert C. Mitchell, B. B. Bassette. 

Chas. H. Parsons, the new president of P. & F. Cor- 
bin, has been with the company since 1873. He has main- 
tained a personal relationship with the large customers 
of the company, and is one of the best known of New 
Britain’s manufacturers. Carlisle H. Baldwin, the new 
president of the Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, has 
been identified with the company since 1899, having pre- 
viously for a number of years been with the Eagle Lock 
Company. 

_—_- ao eo 

The next annual convention of the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association will be held at Hot Springs, 
Ark., on June 9-12. C. E. Kersey, Richmond, Va., is 
secretary-treasurer of the association. 


Wilson Hardware Company, Wilson, N. C., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000, to conduct a re 
tail business in general Hardware and allied lines. 


Cc. H. Allen, Seneca, Mich., has sold his store and 
stock of Hardware and Implements to W. C. Hart, who 
will continue the business. 
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N the opening day of the tenth annual convention of 
the Iowa Retail Hardware Association the State 

was visited by a young blizzard, a fierce, blocking snow- 
storm that effectually impeded all forms of transporta- 
tion for some hours. Many on their way to Cedar Rapids 
were so much delayed that they were unable to attend 
the opening session Tuescday afternoon, while others 
found it advisable not to leave home until the storm 
was over and traffic had returned to something like 
normal conditions. But any one who believes that the 
heaviest storm of a northern Iowa winter can check their 
enthusiasm or seriously reduce their attendance does 
not know the loyalty and energy of the Iowa Hardware- 
men. On the second day there were close to 500 mer- 
chants registered, and over that number attended 
the Wednesday and Thursday sessions. Many repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers were also present in connec- 





P. C. De VOL J. F. DOTY. 


tion with the Hardware show, and there were large 
delegations from the jobbing houses that work the State. 
All united in pronouncing Cedar Rapids 


An Ideal Convention City, 


affording a good hall for the meetings, splendid quarters 
for the Hardware exhibition and ample hotel accommo- 
dations of a high order. Unstinted praise and apprecia- 
tion were expressed for the tireless and unselfish work 
of the local members, particularly George T. Gadd, J. 
M. Martinek and W. H. Stepanek, upon whom the ardu- 
ous work of preparation devolved. No less important in 
contributing to the success of the convention were the 
enthusiasm and well directed efforts of the officers and 
directors of the association, all of whom were on the 
ground early and spared no pains which could contribute 
to the pleasure of the members and guests of the associa- 
tion and the success of every feature of the programme. 
In its president, P. C. De Vol, the association has a dig- 
nified, conscientious and clear thinking presiding officer, 
whose re-election at the closing session was a well mer- 
ited recognition of his ability. 


The Programme 


was unusually long, occupying four days, but was wisely 
arranged with a view to variety, each day’s time being 
divided between the exhibits, to which the mornings 
were given up; the formal meetings, which were held 
afternoons, and entertainment features in the evening. 
The exhibit hall was closed during the business sessions, 
which many of the manufacturing and jobbing repre- 
sentatives availed themselves of the opportunity to at- 
tend. All meetings were open except the executive ses- 
sion at which the Question Box was taken up. The lat- 
ter was a feature of great interest, to which one whole 
afternoon was devoted. It was under the able direc- 
tion of a committee, who made careful preparation in 
advance, and was presided over by L. C. Abbott, Mar- 
shalltown, who led the discussions with a personal mag- 
netism, wit and clear headed business intelligence Which 
contributed largely to their freedom and value. 
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Question Box. 


Following is a list of the more important questions 
taken up: 

1. Should retailers handle the goods of manufacturers 
selling catalogue houses, and how should they be in- 
fluenced by the attitude of jobbers on this question? 

2. Is it feasible for association members to conduct 
a co-operative buying organization? 

8. How shall we induce religious and fraternal papers 
to’ discontinue running illegitimate advertisements of 
mail order concerns? 

4. Would it be practicable to establish through the 
association a sort of clearing house for overstock, un 
salable goods, &c.? 


5. Is the present freight rate on Wire Fence a just 
one? 


6. What is the experience of members with different 
lighting systems? 


= 


7. Ought the present law regarding outlawed ac- 
counts to be revised? 

8. Is substitution, so called, dishonorable and to be 
classed with counterfeiting? 

9. Is it wise to carry cheap articles which can be 
sold low enough to meet the catalogue house price? 

10. What is the best way to collect slow accounts?. 


Association Clearing House. 


On all these questions valuable and practica] ideas 
were brought out, many members taking the floor to 
give suggestions and experiences. Perhaps the most 
novel and interesting proposal was the establishment of 
a sort of association clearing house, and this will un- 
doubtedly be given a trial. All merchants are some- 
times overstocked with certain lines which they could 
dispose of to other merchants in the State who need to 
buy at terms favorable to both. Similarly retailers 
often find themselves with a stock of articles unsalable 
in their locality, which a merchant in another place 
could readily dispose of. It is proposed that the asso- 
ciation try to find means of bringing together buyers and 
sellers of such goods, and the idea seems to be a highly 
valuable and practicable method of increasing the ad- 
vantages of association membership. 


Address of S. R. Miles. 


Iowa is especially proud of the fact that one of her 
sons is this year president of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association—-S. R. Miles, Mason City. Although 
called to other States by the duties of his office, Mr. 





S. 


R. MILES. A. R. SALE. 


Miles was present at the opening session of his own 
State Association and made an able, though informal, ad- 
dress, touching on many matters of national importance. 
Mr. Miles is a man whom the Iowa Association delights 
to honor, and his presence and his address were greatly 
appreciated. After a few remarks of a personal nature 
in his usual happy vein, Mr. Miles referred to the Iowa 
Mutual Insurance Company, reviewing the history of its 
organization and its subsequent successful operation un- 
til last year, when it was influential in securing the pas- 
sage of better mutual insurance laws by the State Legis- 
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lature. Then, touching on national questions, Mr. Miles 


said in part 


The National Association during the past few months, 
and I might say during the past two or three years, 
has been working along lines in which it has been 
able to interest not only the officers of the association, 
but I am glad to say all, or a very large part of, the 
membership of the association have responded splendidly 
when they have been called upon. During the past few 
months, particularly, we have had to do with the question 
of parcel post. 

Hardwaremen’s Opposition to Parcel Post. 

It is gratifying in a way to every Hardware mer- 
chant to have word come to us from Washington, D. C., 
that the Hardware people are the only people in the 
country that are doing good work along this line. This 
is not true: there are a number of other splendid asso- 
ciations that have been doing splendid work along this 
line, but we seem to have been selected out as a special 
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of the criticisms, we must take it that the Postmaster- 
General himself considers the opposition ve have been 
putting up to be based entirely upon selfish grounds. 
Well, I don’t know but I am willing to stand for that 
charge. I am willing to be accused of being selfish. I 
think that anything that affects my business—my own 
personal business—any legislation that will in any way 
affect my business, will affect likewise the business of 
every retail merchant of the country. So that I believe 
in opposing any measure, from what you may term, if you 
will, an entirely selfish motive, if I can at the same time 
be working in the interest of the people that are engaged 
in the same class of business that I am engaged in 
with that thought in mind I am entirely willing that the 
Postmaster-General or any one else call me selfish in my 
opposition to parcel post. 

They tell us we are selfish. I believe that that 
charge can be reasonably made against the press of the 
country. They are paying for the carrying of their pub- 
lications through the mails 1 cent a pound. Figures in 
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Hardware Association Map of Iowa.—The Towns Represented Contain One or More Members of the Association. 


target by the Post Office Department for censure and 
criticism of the work we have been doing. 


Unfairness of the General Press. 


No one who has been a student of this kind at all 
can help but be impressed with the evident unfairness 
with which we have been treated by the press of the 
country, by the newspaper press, by the magazines and 
periodicals and by the farm papers. You have seen it in 
print repeatedly, no doubt. I have. I have been told 
the same thing, that we were opposing parcel post be- 
cause we did not understand the subject—we didn’t know 
what we were opposing. But if you have seen in any 
publication of any character, anywhere, at any time, an 
intelligent discussion of the parcel post, you have seen 
something that has not come to my notice. It would 
seem to me that if we are opposing this parcel post 
movement inaugurated by the Postmaster-General, and 
apparently with success, that there would be some at- 
tempt on the part of those various publications to con- 
duct a campaign for education. But this does not seem 
to be their disposition. I don’t know why. I say I don’t 
know why. I rather think I do. I rather think yow do. 
They tell us we are opposing it, as well, from selfish 
motives, motives that are entirely selfish. 


Postmaster-General Answered No Arguments. 


The Postmaster-General, in a letter to The Iron Age 
on the 138th inst., takes occasion to say that he has an- 
swered every criticism to the parcel post that was not 
based on entirely selfish basis. Not having answered any 


the Post Office Department will show it is costing 8 
cents. In other words, they are receiving 7 cents a 
pound on every pound of their matter that goes through 
the mails. It is very possible that they have no right 
to say that is a selfish reason for favoring a parcel post. 


Interest of the Farm Journals. 


The farm journals of the country are another class 
of publications that have been accusing the retail mer- 
chants of the country of opposing the parcel post for 
selfish motives. You take the average farm publication 
of the country and if your eyesight is good, making it 
possible for you to read the print that you will find in 
all the farm journals, I think you will find a very good 
reason for their favoring a parcel post. Take their ad- 
vertising columns all the way through, and the adver- 
tising is made up of more than 90 per cent. from people 
who are doing a mail order business, and it is little 
wonder that the publications of that class are favorifg 
the parcel post. 


- 


Campaign of Education. 


We do not believe it is fair to the people of this coun- 
try to enact a parcel post law until the people have been 
given an opportunity to study. , Now we want you to 
hold on in this movement and wait a while until we have 
been given an opportunity to put all of the facts in re- 
lation to a parcel post before the entire people of the 
country. There is not any question but what if there 
are more good reasons why this country should have a 
domestic parcel post than there are reasons why we 
should not have it we are going to have it. It does not 
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make any difference how much opposition is made to 
the project from any source any time. But I do not 
believe a careful and close study of the situation will 
convince the average citizen that there is a demand for 
a parcel post in this country. 


Relations with Manufacturers and Jobbers. 


The general work of the National Retail Hardware 
Association has been progressing along lines somewhat 
similar to those that have been pursued during the past 
several years. We succeeded last year for the first time 
in being recognized by the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association in their convention. We were asked 
to appear upon their programme. We did so. We take 
it that this has been brought about—this recognition by 
the manufacturers and this recognition by the jobbers of 
the country— has been brought about by methods of 
work which could not be questioned in any way, by 
methods that have tended to build up the business of 
the members of the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, but not tear down the business of our competitors. 
It has taken us a long time to convince the jobber and 
manufacturer that we were sincere in our efforts along 
this line, but we finally succeeded in doing so, and it 
is said everywhere by people who are judges that noth- 
ing of the kind in trade organization has ever been wit- 
nessed in this country as the situation now between the 
retailer, the jobber and the manufacturing Hardware 
interests of the entire country. We are working in har- 
mony; we are getting splendid results. 


Building Up, Not Tearing Down. 


These results have been along the line of building up, 
as I said before, our individual business, and not tearing 
down the business of the competitors. I do not believe it 
can be said at this time by the local press—I do not know 
whether they have any representatives here or not; but 
too often in large, fiaring headlines has it been said that 
the principal work and discussien of the association was 
to devise ways and means of breaking down the cata- 
logue houses of the country. That is not true. The 





From Left to Right: C. L. Burch, W. J. Konvalinka, Sam T. 
White and P. C. De Vol. 
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retail associations and the National Retail Hardware 
Association have not worked with that thought in view 
at all, but only with the idea in mind of building up 
their own business, and these new methods that have 
sprung up in recent years, if they should spring up by 
the wayside, it is simply a matter of evolution in busi- 
hess, and cannot be charged to tearing down or breaking 
down any competition, with that sole view in mind. 

Your association here has been builded from nothing 
to more than 800 members at the present time, not along 
Selfish lines, not along lines of opposition to your com- 
petitors, but with the sole thought in view of building up 
by every means possible. 


President De Vol’s Address. 
The annual address of President De Vol was an itn- 
teresting and able presentation of the matters to whica 
it related. We give the following extracts from it: 


We have much to pride ourselves on and to be thank- 
ful for in the work that has been done in the last 10 
years. It has made great progress along the line of 
advancement, not only to the association as an organiza- 
tion, but to every member that constitutes its member- 
ship. We are to-day better merchants in every sense of 
the word than we were 10 years ago. We have learned 
the lesson well that our competitor has just as good a 
right to live and prosper as we have, and instead of 


trying to do all we can to outdo him by the cutting of 
profits, we have also learned the fact that we might profit 
by getting a little of his experience in a business way ; 
and this is one of the great reasons you are here to-day, 
and I hope when you have stayed with us and listened 
to the discussions and talks to be given at this conven- 
tion that you will go home with a much clearer idea of 
how you can better your business in some way that you 
may show a better profit at the end of the year 1908. 


Retail Hardware Organization a Power. 


Reviewing the work of the past year, I would like to 
mention the fact that it was one of the most active years 
that we have had in association work, and the retail 
Hardware merchants are to-day the best organized and 
most powerful of any of the trade organizations. We 
have accomplished more and done more good for the 
retail trade of the country than any other class of men 
have accomplished, and why is this? Because we have 
conducted our association affairs in a careful and conser- 
vative manner, doing all things in a businesslike way, 
using our best judgment and making very few mistakes, 
and the consequences are that we have been growing in 
strength until to-day we are looked to and considered the 
leaders in all matters of legislation that are for the in- 
terest of the retail trade of the country. 

I had the pleasure of attending a conference on trusts 
and combines in Chicago in October last, and the results 
of that meeting will be shown in the resolutions and 
recommendations that have been brought before this ses- 
sion of Congress, which, if carried out, will eliminate 
most of the evils that have caused the unjust attacks on 
legitimate corporations and labor. They will curb the 
power of illegitimate capital and labor organizations ; 
and the time is not far away when the business interests 
of this country will not be hampered in their progress 
and foreign and local capitalists will not be so skeptical 
about making investments in this country as they have 
been during the past year. Our growth and prosperity 
will continue on safe and business like laws instead of 
the uncertain laws that we have had to contend against 
and which tended to encourage a feeling of unrest that 
has encircled the American people in the past few years. 


Confidence in the Future. 

While the financial trouble was felt by a great many 
of us during the month of November, conditions im- 
proved wonderfully in the month of December, and we 
feel to-day that we are on a better footing and a sounder 
foundation than we were a year ago, and there is no 
doubt in my mind that 1908 will be the best year that 
we have had in the last five or six years. We might 
compare these experiences we have just gone through 
with the shaking of a large apple tree to remove the 
rotten apples, leaving the tree with nothing but good, 
sound apples on its limbs. We will be better off for the 
experience, and business will be conducted in the future 
with more care and by more conservative methods than 
it has been in the past year. 


Merchants Should Take Interest in Politics. 

I would like to suggest right here that it will be to 
our advantage as retail merchants of the country to go 
into politics more than we have in the past. If we will 
interest ourselves in this direction we can do more good 
for the retail trade of the country than by any other 
method. Make yourselves known and use your influence 
in political matters, and when the time comes when you 
want legislation in some matter that will be of interest 
to the retail trade of the country you will be in line to 
act and get what we want and need to better our condi- 
tions. The work will be much easier than if you show 
an indifference toward politics and do not take the in- 
terest you should in them. Do not get the habit of in- 
teresting yourself so closely in your business that you 
do not know what the rest of the world is doing. It will 
do you good to get out of your own business life occa- 
sionally and see what is going on outside of the store. 

Insurance Feature Attracts Members. 

The insurance feature of our association. has been of 
the greatest assistance to us in obtaining new members 
and retaining those that we have. We are doing a large 
insurance business among the retail trade, and it is 
very gratifying to the retail merchant when at the end 
of the year he receives through the mail a rebate check 
of 40 per cent. for the insurance he carried in the lowa 
Retail Mutual Insurance Association, which more than 
pays his membership in the Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion and leaves him a balance on the right side of the 
ledger. 

This insurance feature is a business proposition that 
should have your most careful attention. It is good, con- 
servative, reasonable insurance at a very low rate, which 
will more than pay you for the trouble of joining the as- 
sociation, and if any of you have a dealer in your city 
that is not a member of this association, you would con- 
fer a great favor on the officers of the insurance asso- 
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ciation if you will recommend to this dealer the advan- 
tage you have experienced by carrying our insurance. 

Mr. DeVol also sketched the organization and prog- 
ress of the association during the 10 years of its exist- 
ance, expressed appreciation of the splendid showing 
made by the Hardware exhibitors, referred to the move- 
ment in opposition to the establishment of a parcel post 
by the Government and the work of the national asso- 
ciation in this regard, and also commended the efficient 
work of Secretary Sale and the directors and members 
of the Executive Committee during the past year. 


Secretary's Report. 

The repert of the association’s indefatigable secretary, 
A. R. Sale, Mason City, was a very interesting and com- 
prehensive document, touching on current matters, which 
command the attention and require the efforts of the 
organization, as well as recounting the labors and results 
of the year. The report showed that the association had 
a total enrollment to February 15 of 747. One hundred 
and eighty-seven new members were added during the 
year, but 65 went out of business, leaving a net gain in 
membership of 122. 


N. A. Gladding on Salesmanship. 

N. A. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, was 
present as the guest of the association, having consented 
to speak on “ Salesmanship,” a subject which from his 
own wide experience and from his well recognized ability 
as a leader of salesmen, he is well qualified to discuss. 
Mr. Gladding’s address was characteristically pointed 
and witty, and also commanded attention for its keen 
insight into character and thorough, practical knowledge 
of the subject. In the course of his remarks, he said: 


“ 


Of late years an unusual amount of interest has been 
manifested in the study of the art of salesmanship, so 
much so that quite a number of magazines and pamphlets 
are now being regularly published which are devoted to 
this subject. These journals are full of “ ginger talks” 
and “ pepper talks,” and all other kinds of talk, many of 
which are well seasoned with the salt of common sense 
and the spice of interest; in fact, there has been so much 
said and written on this question that it doesn’t seem 
possible that anything more could be thought of. I be- 
lieve that all these talks and magazine articles should 
be productive of an untold amount of good, even to the 
old war horses on the road and in the store, as well as 
to the new and budding “ knight of the grip,” or the am- 
bitious young clerk behind the counter, provided they 
are able to use sufficient discernment to apply the good 
things that are brought out in such lessons to them- 
selves. Then again, we have those who consider sales- 
manship such an exact science that they have established 
schools for the teaching of the psychological, moral and 
puysical sides of the question, upon the theory, I sup- 
pose, that this science can be inculcated into the minds 
of would-be salesmen in such a way as to guarantee them 
success. 

I am not here to decry any of these agencies, because 
I believe there is much good to be gathered therefrom by 
any man who takes advantage of them, and who, as i 
said before, can apply the teachings to his own case. 

You know, it is a good deal like the man who sits in 
church on Sunday and hears the minister get after all 
the church members who are not “ toeing the mark” ‘in 
one way or another. He thinks what the preacher says 
is all right, and he can point out to you without any 
trouble the other fellow to whom it applies. 

But I believe in education. It is a good thing for 
any one in any calling—the more of it the better if it is 
well considered and along the right lines. 


The Vital Spark. 

This is an age of specializing, and the calling of the 
salesman has grown to be almost if not a _ profession, 
consequently, a thorough study of the fine points of 
salesmanship can do no harm, even to the oldest man 
or to the one who thinks he knows the most about it. 
But, while these things are true, yet to be perfectly 
frank with you, in my humble opinion, with all the 
theoretical education on the subject of selling goods 
that a man may secure, if he has not the “ vital spark ” 
—that something indefinable which is born within—then 
I do not believe that he will ever become what can be 
called a real salesman of the first quality. 

A man may go through college and take a special 
course at a divinity school, so that he understands all 
the dogmas and tenets of theology, and yet he may be 
the very poorest stick of a preacher, and could never 
convert a lost sheep. Another may take the most 
thorough course in medicine that it is possible for a 
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man to secure, and yet when it comes to putting his 
knowledge into practice as a physician be a flat failure. 
Again, some men may study law and know all of Black- 
stone and many law books by heart and yet not be 
able to win a case. It is easy to discern the difference 
between the person who simply plays the piano or the 
violin or any other instrument and the real artist whose 
touch is a revelation, and can make you hear the birds 
singing and the rain pattering on the roof or the thunder 
roll. Some people—most of us, I imagine—might take 
lessons in painting from the best masters for years and 
years and then never be able to paint a picture worth 
looking at. Who will say, therefore, that the true artisi 
or the true genius is not born with what we call the 
“vital spark” within him? I believe it is the same 
with salesmanship as with all other professions, the the 
oretical education will not hurt, but it will help the 
natural born salesman. 

Theory is all right in its place, but, after all, the 
best method of education in selling goods is experience, 
or, in other words, the theory without the experience will 
not accomplish anything in this line of work. It is be 
hind the counter and on the road where we rub up 
against human nature and can study it to advantage. 

You have two men in your store, both equally intelli 
gent and with the same opportunities of learning your 
business: both equally in earnest, and yet one of them 
ean outsell the other many times over. 


Two Drummers Will Call on You 
to sell their wares; from one of them 
purchase, the other not. Why is this? In my opinion 
it is because the successful clerk or salesman has that 
something within him that attracts and magnetizes the 
customer. He “gets next” to people without himself 
just knowing how he does it. It comes natural, that’s 
all. He is the man who can get rid of any old stock at 
a fair price. You don’t have to put him at the bargain 
counter. Bargain counters don’t need salesmen; anybody 
can wrap up goods when they sell themselves, and the 
customer picks out what he wants without assistance. 
I would not attempt in such a short talk to give all the 
attributes that I think that a salesman should have. 


A Few Necessary Qualifications. 


you like to 


From a _ business experience covering 81 years of 
active work in trying to learn how to sell goods myself, 
and during which time I have watched the careers of 
many a successful salesman, I have never seen two of 
them that approached a customer in exactly the same 
way. I will, however, mention a few qualities that I 
think a man should possess to be successful. In the first 
place, to quote Paul, “ He should know how to be all 
things to all men.” He should have a love for his work. 
A man who shirks or who is careless or indifferent can- 
not expect to amount to much. Earnestness and en- 
thusiastn are very essential. 

He should have confidence in, coupled with a high 
regard for, his employers; fully acquainted and in sym- 
pathy will all of their policies. A man is doing himself 
and his firm an injustice if he remains in their employ 
when he is continually criticising their methods or when 
he does not agree with their policy. I do not mean by 
this that he should not make suggestions. The employer 
or sales manager should always welcome and invite sug 
gestions and in that way help to develop the best, &e. 

He should make a special study of all the goods he is 
trying to sell, thereby having a theoretical if not a prac- 
tical knowledge of the purposes for which they are made. 

He-should learn thoroughly all of the important talk- 
ing points as to the quality of the article presented, and 
then be able to properly impart such information in a 
convincing manner to the customer. 

Courage is a very important qualification in a sales- 
man. The courage born of confidence in the merits of his 
goods and of his house, and. which can give him “ back- 
bone” to stand up for the proper price against the 
shrewdness of the buyer. He should also try to know 
the comparative specifications and qualities of his goods 
with those of his competitors, so as not to be caught up 
on any of these points. 


To the above should be added the three P’s—namely, 
patience, persistence and perspicacity. These three 
virtues, together with tact and discretion, are among 


the most prominent that are 
salesman. 

Another quality that it would not do to overlook is 
geniality. I do not remember ever seeing or hearing of 
a man who was cross or crabbed, grouchy or sour, who 
ever made a success in selling goods. The man who is 
“sore”? at himself or his house better go to laying bricks 
or something else besides trying to sell goods. 


Address of W. S. Wright. 
The association was fortunate in having as its guest dur- 
ing one day of the convention W. S. Wright, Omaha, presi- 
dent of the National Hardware Association. Mr. Wright 


inborn in the successful 
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is very popular in Iowa, and was warmly received. In a 
short and characteristic address, happily combining hu- 
mor and serious thought, Mr. Wright said, in part: 


I want to extend to you as a body the greeting of the 
National Hardware Association. The National Hardware 
Association is always interested in the development of 
retail associations. We are working in very close har- 
mony with them all, particularly through the catalogue 
house committee. 


Loyalty to the Association. 


I think you will appreciate the fact that your officers 
have put in a large amount of work, and that it is not 
only your privilege, but your duty, to be loyal to them 
and to assist them in every means possible by you to 
build up the most perfect organization to bring the larg- 
est results it is possible to accomplish. You cannot get 
those results without the active co-operation of every 
member, and when you do that you want in addition to 
see that every Hardware dealer is a member of that 
organization. If you have a competitor, I don’t know 
how you can do him more good, and indirectly do your- 
ciation. . 

Right on that proposition 1 was talking with a man 
not long ago about the business in his town and how 
much money he made. “ Well,” he says, “I didn’t do as 
much as I did last year, but the trouble is I have a com- 
petitor, and I don’t think he is worth $500-more now than 
he was last year, and it makes it pretty hard to build up 
a business and make money under those circumstances,” 
and he says: “ How would you suggest that I get him in 
line?” I says, “I don’t know any other way to do than 
have him join the association.” 


Helping Others We Help Ourselves. 


If you get hold of him in that way, you certainly 
will get results, but that is the best way we can get 
results, as when we are working for the benefit of others, 
we are developing our own prosperity just to the same 
extent that we are benefiting the other fellow. You 
cannot help the other fellow without you help yourself, 
and if you take hold with the idea of helping the other 
fellow, you really will be surprised at the results you 
will get for yourself. 


Good Ideas on the Parcel Post Question. 


I waut to make a few suggestions in regard to this 
Parcel Post proposition. I know that Mr. Burrows has 
thoroughly covered the matter. It should not be made 
a narrow proposition or you should not stand on the 
proposition that it will injure your business. If we take 
the proposition that it will injure our business, that is 
not a good proposition at all because that is a strong 
argument on the other side; but if we can take the point 
that it will be an injury to the entire country, I believe 
we will stand stronger than if we make it an individual 
proposition. I think that if the Parcel Post proposition 
is a good proposition for everybody except the Hardware 
dealer, that it is a good proposition for the country, be- 
cause the retail dealer, comparatively speaking, is a 
small proposition compared with the entire community, 
and if it is going to benefit the entire community and 
only injure the retailer and jobber—but we don’t think 
that. 

We oppose it because we think it is a bad thing for 
the country. I have an idea that ultimately some great 
proposition will develop by which we may take up the 
idea and make it a proposition on which the retailer, 
jobber, farmer, manufacturer and all classes can stand 
alike, and you don’t want to oppose the Parcel Post be- 
cause the farmer favors it, because that will create a 
friction between you and your customer But if some 
plan can be devised by which on that proposition we can 
enlist the support not only of the retailer, the jobber 
and the manufacturer, but the farmer alike, then I think 
the results will be very beneficial to us and we can work 
it out on lines that will give results. 


How to Conduct a Country Hardwaro Store 
was the subject of an interesting and practical paper by 
G. A. Bieber, Ft. Atkinson. Mr. Bieber said that writ- 
ing papers was not in his line, but that he had responded 
to the committee’s request to introduce the subject in 
order to draw out ideas from the other members present. 
In this he was successful, and considerable valuable dis- 
cussion was evoked, especially in regard to the impor- 
tance and efficacy of persistency in following up over 


due accounts. Portions of Mr. Bieber’s address are given 
below : 


We began 18 years ago to try the experiment of run- 
ning a Hardware store, and are still at work, trying to 
improve our system, for it does not suit us in all par- 
ticulars yet. However, we have managed to exist and 
have our share of the things that seem worth while from 
our standpoint. 
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In carrying on our work, we aim to clean up our 
stock and begin our annual invoice on January 2 each 
year. The winter months are busy with shop work, pre- 
paring for the summer months. We make a constant 
study of our customers’ wants for the future, and then 
when we have discovered them, keep right after them 
until they have been supplied. 

We Study the Markets Closely, 
and all the various methods of buying goods, giving 
especial attention to combination buying of heavy goods 
in carload lots, getting best freights and lowest discounts 
in this way. 

We Pay Cash for All Purchases, 
for we find it cheaper to borrow money of the bank and 
take our cash discounts than to pay the long price for 
time. The man with the cash always finds the bottom 
market price. 

One Side Line That We Find Makes Good Money 
for the country Hardware man is scrap-iron, rags and 
metals. This feature of our business gives handsome 
returns for the money invested. We find in selling the 
general stock, it is a good plan to make 
A Special Drive on Some Particular Thing 

und keep everlastingly at it on our leader. We boost 
Stoves from August 15 to Dec. 1. Every month and 
season has its goods for these special efforts. 

Fraternizing with the Farmers. 

We find it pays to go out among our farmer friends 
and have a quiet friendly chat with them, especially 
when you find he needs something that runs into money. 
We don’t try to push a sale then, but talk matters over 
about the crops, his farm and live stock. When he will soon 
thaw out and broach the subject himself. This gives us 
our opportunity to present our views on what he wants. 
We tell him then, ‘“ When you get ready to buy, come in 
and see us.” This course hardly ever fails to bring him 
to your place for his goods. He reasons that the other 


fellows don’t care enough about his trade to call on him 
about it. 


In Handling Our Credits, 
which are a necessary part of a country Hardware store, 
we send out statements about January 15, and ask for 
settlement by cash or note. This meets with a quick 
response, and everything is closed up for a new start. 

These people who are always talking about a cash 
business do not know much about country trade. . It is 
not necessary to lose many accounts. We have not 
charged off $300 in 18 years of business. This you will 
see is a very small percentage, when you consider that 
every January finds $3000 to $5000 outstanding. 

We usually cut that amount down to $600 or $800 
by March 1, and we close them all up by October 1. 

Parcel Post. 

This very live question received its full share of at- 
tention at the hands of the convention, being treated 
with some fullness by the president and secretary in 
their annual addresses, as well as by President Miles of 
the National Association, whose remarks are quoted else- 
where. The main address on the subject was presented 
by C. W. Burrows, Cleveland, Ohio, whose position on 
this question, founded on an exhaustive knowledge of the 
facts and statistics is well known. Mr. Burrows’ splen- 
did address was listened to with the closest attention 
and was received with great appreciation. The subject 
was also touched upon by President Wright of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association, whose intelligent and far 
sighted views are reported in another column. The as- 
sociation adopted the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That we unanimously oppose any legislation favor- 
able to an extension of the parcel post law, as recommended 
by the Postmaster-General, as it would be an enormous expense 
to our Gevernment and is entirely unfavorable to the commer- 
cial interests of our country. 

Resolved, That we are favorable to a postal law reducing 
the present rates on first-class mail matter to 1 cent per ounce, 
and would recommend that such a law be passed by Congress 
and at as early a date as possible. 


Heating and Ventilation. 

H. J. Fueller of the Abram Cox Stove Company, Phila- 
delphia, was present by invitation and gave an interest- 
ing address on the subject of “ Heating and Ventilation.” 
After touching on various practical aspects of the subject 
from the merchant’s point of view, Mr. Fueller went on 
to discuss the importance of the proper ventilation of 
homes. He declared himself a partisan of the warm air 
method of heating on the ground that it was the most 
sanitary, healthful and strictly in accordance with nat- 
ural and hygienic laws. He argued that laws-should be 
enacted providing for inspection of the ventilation in 
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buildings and homes, and said that in his opinion a proper 
regard for these matters would bring about a decided 
lessening of ill health and particularly of tubercular dis- 
ease. Hardwaremen, he asserted, have a great oppor- 
tunity to follow up this line of work with profit to them- 
selves and benefit to the community. 


Business Methods in a Hardware Store. 


A very interesting and suggestive paper was read by 
W. H. Stepanek, Cedar Rapids, under the title of “ Busi- 
ness Methods in a Hardware Store.” Mr. Stepanek has 
devised a system which he refers to as very complete and 
satisfactory, and which has been thoroughly tested during 
a period of 10 years in his own establishment, and an- 
nounced his intention of issuing it in book form for the 
benefit of his brother merchants. 


Convention Committees. 
The following committees were announced by Pres- 
ident De Vol: 


RESOLUTIONS: F. R. Currie, Mason City; C. F. Schmidt, Mar- 
shalltown; W. B. Baumgardner, Dubuque; L. H. Kurtz, 
Des Moines. 

NOMINATIONS: L. C, Abbott, Marshalltown; H. S. Vincent, Fort 
Dodge; L. H. Kurtz, Des Moines; C. S. Barger, Albion: 
Cc. R. Keating, Mount Avr. 

AuDITING: L. Lindenberg, Dubuque; C. BE. Haas, Le Mars; L. R. 
Bailey, Mason City. 

xHtBIts: J. F. Doty, West Liberty ; C. E. Haas, Le Mars; Geo. 
T. Gadd, Cedar Rapids. 

QUESTION Box: L. C. Abbott, Marshalltown; F. R. Currie. 
Mason City; F. P. Marvin, Grinnell. 


Press: L. Lindenberg, Dubuque; E. C. Barbour, Fort Madison: 
A. R. Sale, Mason City. 


The genial and popular J. M. Martinek, who acted as 
sergeant-at-arms, was always at work, and made himself 
personally responsible for everybody’s comfort. 


The Business Man in Politics 
was the subject of an able address by F. F. Jones, Vil- 
lisca, a member of the association and a State Senator. 
This is a subject which has received increasing attention 
from wise merchants in recent years and in the Hard- 
ware trade it is apparent that retailers are taking a 
much greater interest in their local polities as they realize 
the importance of having a positive influence which they 
can exert for or against legislation that affects their 
interests. Mr. Jones brought out with clearness and force 
many weighty considerations in connection with his sub- 
ject, and was listened to with close attention. 

Mutual Insurance Association. 

The annual meeting of the Iowa Hardware Mutual 
Insurance Association was held Wednesday afternoon, 
before the regular convention session. In the absence of 
President Miles, the meeting was presided over by Vice- 
President L. Lindenberg, Dubuque. The annual report 
of the secretary-treasurer was read by Mr. Sale, who 
told of the important work which had been done during 
the year, particularly as regards legislative protection to 
the insured, and declared that practically all the mutual 
bodies in the State were now operating on the lines of 
the Hardware body. He also gave figures showing the 
splendid volume of business which the association is 
doing, both in the State and outside of it and the par- 
ticularly encouraging growth in new business written 
since the first of the year. C. S. Barger, Albion; L. H. 
Kurtz, Des Moines, and C. E. Haas, Le Mars, were 
elected to fill vacancies in the Insurance Association 
Board, from the sixth, seventh and eleventh districts, 
respectively. 

Officers for 1908. 

Following is a complete list of the association officers 
tor the ensuing year: 

Presipent, P. C. De Vol, Council Bluffs. 

VicE-PRESIDENT, J. F. Doty, West Liberty. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, A. R. Sale, Mason City. 

EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE: P. C. De Vol, Council Bluffs; 
L. C. Abbott, Marshalltown; H. S. Vincent, Fort Dodge. 

DIRECTORS : 
District No. 1, A. C. Barbour, Ft. Madison. 
District No. 2, J. Ff. Doty, West Liberty. 


District No. 3, Thos. Larson, Eldora. 


~ 


-~ 


District No. 4, J. J. Sobelik, Cresco. 
District No. 5, L. C. Abbott, Marshalltown. 
District No. 6, Geo. Haw, Jr., Ottumwa. 
District No. 7, C. T. Gadd, Des Moines. 


D 


District No. § 
District No. 


, F. P. Bolinger, Afton. 
, P. C. De Vol, Council Bluffs. 
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District No. 10, H. S. Vincent, Ft. Dodge. 
District No. 11, C. BE. Haas, Le Mars. 


Entertainment. 


The special entertainment feature of the convention 
was a theatre party arranged for Wednesday evening 
and tendered by the Cedar Rapids Hardware merchants. 
The regular vaudeville programme was supplemented by 
several specialties introduced for the occasion which 
were received with storms of applause by the guests, who 
entirely filled the house. The principal feature of the 
evening and that which met with the most enthusiastic 
reception was the work of the heavy Hardware quar- 
tette, composed of P. C. De Vol, Sam T. White, W. J. 
Konvalinka and C, L. Burch, the combined weight of the 
aggregation being exactly 1010 lb. If the music ren- 
dered was not as heavy as the quartette, it was entirely 
satisfactory to the auditors and was received with cheers. 


Convention Notes. 


Besides hearing the heavy Hardware quartette, re- 
ferred to above, the convention was favored at its 
daily sessions with a couple of selections by an excellent 
male quartette, which gave much pleasure. 


Sincere regret was felt that A. T. Stebbins of Minne- 
sota vice-president of the National Retail Hardware 
Association, was unable to make connections so as to be 
present and address the convention, as he was scheduled 
to do. 


An interesting and suggestive address was delivered 
by R. E. Saberson of the Berkeley System Company, 
Sioux City, Iowa, on the subject of advertising. Mr. 
Saberson represents a house which is preparing adver- 
tising matter for retail merchants, with the special ob- 
ject of meeting catalogue house competition. The ser- 
vice is endorsed by many who have tried it. 


H. S. Vincent, Ft. Dodge, ex-president of the asso- 
ciation and one of its most popular and active members, 
read an entertaining report of the National Retail Hard- 
ware convention held in Boston last June. The Lowa 
Association is justly proud of the prominence of its dele- 
gation to that convention. 


At the closing session of the convention it was ar- 
ranged to hold a traveling men’s hour, at which sales- 
men were especially invited to be present and participate 
in discussing matters of mutual interest. Unfortunately, 
owing to the fact that this was one of the last items on 
the programme, few stayed to attend it, a fact which 
was regretted by the members. It was arranged to give 
this feature a more prominent position next year and 
appoint a committee from the traveling men to assist in 
preparing for it. 


Many availed themselves of the invitation of the 
Iowa Radiator Company and the lowa Windmill & Pump 
Company to visit their factories in Cedar Rapids. 


At the Thursday session of the convention, following 
the address of Mr. Gladding, H. B. Gordon, Norvell- 
Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, was introduced 
and gave the members an interesting informal talk on the 
organization of a jobbing house and methods of carrying 
on a jobbing business. Mr. Gordon made some valuable 
suggestions to the retailers relative to their correspond- 
ence with wholesalers which, if followed, would prove 
convenient and time saving for both. The Norvell-Shap- 
leigh Hardware Company occupied a booth at the exhibit, 
where, in addition to Mr. Gordon, C. O. Janssen, G. T. 
Bourne, Z. L. Brewer and F. L. Hormel were on hand 
to meet their customers. 


Among the many representatives of jobbing houses 
present the following were noted: Trout Hardware Com- 
pany, Chicago, represented by G. W. Trout and F. E. 
Gardner; Drake Hardware Company, Burlington, Lowa, 
represented by S. H. Jones, G. A. Ray, N. G. Ballyntine 
and D. R. Ziegler; Brown-Hurley Hardware Company, 
Des Moines, represented by W. S. Brown, J. E. Shearer 
and B. G. MeCarn; Cutler Hardware Company, Water- 
loo, Iowa, and Haw & Simmons, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


The United States Stamping Company, Moundsville. 
W. Va., represented by J. W. Sleight, had an exhibit of 
Blue and White Enamelware in a room at the Montrose. 


The Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, occupied 
a suite at the Montrose Hotel, where F. J. Wachter, H. B. 
Christy, H. M. White and George Parmenter, the com- 
pany’s representatives, received many friends and dis- 
played a handsome line of samples. 


Several manufacturers were represented in Cedar 
Rapids who secured no space in the Hardware Show. 
Among these may be mentioned F. E. Myers & Bro., 
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Ashland, Ohio; Parry Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Warren Paint Company; Peabody Buggy Company, Fos- 
toria, Ohio; Lowe Bros. Company, Dayton, Ohio; Ameri- 
can Wringer Company, New York; Marshalltown Trowel 
Company, Marshalltown, and Klauer Mfg. Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


The Hardware Show. 


The Hardware Show was an emphatic success, being 
splendidly managed and completely filling the large audi- 
torium secured for its accommodation. The exhibits 
were numerous, handsome and varied, and attended by 
able representatives. After the first day the hall was 
thronged, both morning and evening, but was wisely 
closed afternoons, to avoid interfering with convention 
sessions. Following is a complete list of the exhibits 
and the representatives in charge. 


E. C. ATKINS & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: Saws and Saw Tools, 
Trowels, Files, &e. Represented by A. A. Teel, T. F. Bar- 
bour, P. L. Edwin and 8S. M. Perrigo. 

AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago: American and El- 
wood Fence. Represented by R. A. Beak, T. H. Fuller, E. 
M. Ryan and L. P. Rider. 

AUER REGISTER CoMPaNy, Cleveland, Ohio: Auer Side Wall and 
Modern Steel Floor Registers. Represented by D. J. Metz- 
ger. 

BERKLEY SYSTEM COMPANY, Sioux City, Iowa: Merchants’ co- 
operative system of meeting catalogue house competition. 
Represented by R. E. Saberson and F. L. Brownlee. 

BLACKSTONE MFG. COMPANY, Jamestown N, Y.: Blackstone Ro 
tary and Low and High Pressure Motor Washing Machines. 
Represented by D. P. Hicks. 

BROWN SPRING ICE SKATE COMPANY, Webster City, lowa: 
Brownie Skates. Represented by B. R. Brown. 

CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Sharpening Stones, 
&ce. Represented by W. R. Embleton and H. A. Eaton. 

CEDAR RAPIDS FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa: Economy Furnaces. Represented by T. Newcomb. 

CHANDLER PUMP COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Large exhibit 
of an extensive line of Pumps, &c., Iowa Radiator Company's 
Steam and Hot Water Boilers and Stover Mfg. Company’s 
Windmills and Feed Mills. 

COLUMBIAN HARDWARE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Tubo Steel 
Registers, Columbian “Floor Hinge and Screen Door Fixin’s. 
Represented by L. A. Wood and C. F. Hunter. 

DAIRY QUEEN CHURN COMPANY, Monmouth, Ill.: Churns. Repre- 
sented by S. R. Doris. 

DENNING WIRE & FeNCE COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Denning 
Fence, Gates, Barb Wire, &c. Represented by L. L. Barnum. 

DES MOINES MFG. & SUPPLY COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa: Pres- 
sure Tanks and Water Supply Systems, New Life Heating 
Boilers and Mac Warm Air Furnaces. Represented by J. 
C. Huntoon. 

C. DE Wirt WAGNER, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Wagner Elbow Shears. 
Represented by C. De W. Wagner. 

DOVER MFG. COMPANY, Canal Dover, Ohio: Asbestos Sad Irons. 
Represented by M. H. Snyder. 

E. I. Du Pont DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. : 
Advertising exhibit. 

EXCELSIOR STOVE & MFG. COMPANY, Quincy, Ill.: Nationa] Stoves 
and Ranges, Leonard Refrigerators and Reliable Gasoline 
Stoves. Represented by W. J. Fisher, R. B. Styles. R. L. 
Houck and H. D. Walker. 

I,ULLER-WARREN COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Stoves, Ranges 
and Heaters. Represented by J. L. Potter, W. B. Barney 
and G. C. Barney. 

GABEL MFG. COMPANY, Hawkeye, Iowa: Gabel’s Twentieth Cen- 
tury Pig Forceps. Represented by Chas. Gabel, F. A. 
Daudel and W. A. Hathaway. 

GLASCOCK Bros. MFG. COMPANY, Muncie, Ind.: Glascock Racers, 
Baby Jumpers and Walkers, &c. Represented by J. W. 
Glascock. 

GLOBE MFG. COMPANY, Perry, Iowa: Quicker Yet Washer, Repre- 
sented by J. C. Bryan. 

GLOBE Stove & RANGE COMPANY, Kokomo, Ind.: Globe Stoves 
and Ranges. Represented by J. A. Hutchings and E. FE. 
Raymer. 

GREEN FouNDRY & FURNACE Wor«S, Des Moines, Iowa: Fur- 
naces. Represented by F. O. Green, M. Breed and C. H. 
Burch. 

HALL-BENEDICT MFG. COMPANY, Monticello, Iowa: Steel Safety 
Hoists and Steel Tackle Wire Stretcher. Represented by M. 
D. Kehoe. 

Hart & CooLny COMPANY, New Britain, Conn.: Wrought Steel 
Registers, Lockers, &c. Represented by A. I. Grocock. 
HAWKES FLAT [RON COMPANY, Chicago: Comfort Self-Heating 

Gasoline Flat Iron. Represented by F. M. Hawkes. 

HAWKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY, Newton, Iowa: One Minute 
Washer and Lever Churn. Represented by F. Payne and 
A. W. Jackson. 

Hunt, HELM, Ferris & Co., Harvard, Ill.: Hay Carriers, Hang- 
ers and Hardware Specialties. Represented by G. H. Chap- 
man. 

IDEAL LIGHTING COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa: Gasoline gas light- 
ing system in full operation. Represented by H. Walther 
and F. Lee. 

F. C. JOHNSON, Stillman Valley, Ill.: Axle Grease, Harness 
Dressing, &c. Represented by F. C. Johnson. 

KEITH FURNACE COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa.: Monitor Furnaces 
we eens. Represented by B. R. Pranke and Geo. 

sie. 

KELLY AXE MFG. COMPANY, Charleston, W. Va.: Axes, Hatchets 
and Scythes. Represented by J. P. Kelly and H. D. Wilkes. 

KOSTLAN MFG. COMPANY, Traer, Iowa: Washing Machines. Rep- 
resented by F. Kostlan. 

LENNOX FURNACE COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa: Torrid Zone 
Furnaces. Represented by F. J. Kiesel, T. I. Wasson and 
J. W. Zuck. 

LOETSCHER-RYAN MFG. COMPANY, Dubuque, Iowa: Sad Irons, 
Registers, Dampers, Anvils and Hardware Specialties. Rep- 
resented by EB. R. Calvert and E. J. Ryan. 

N. W. Lunpy, Marshalltown, lowa: Lundy Double Blast Solder- 
ing Furnace. Represented by N. W. Lundy. 

Lyons SPECIALTY COMPANY, Lyons, Iowa: Mail Boxes, Petersen 
Barn Door Latches, Handy Hog Waterer, Young’s Strainer 
Cut Off and Bull Blinds. Represented by W. Petersen. 

McCaskFy REGISTER ComMPANyY, Alliance, Ohio: McGaskey Ac- 
— Registers. Represented by B. P. Robinson and R. A. 

reen. 
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MAHER & SON, Preston, Iowa: Lightning Rods. Represented by 
J. J. Maher. 

MAJESTIC MFG. COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo.: Majestic Ranges. 
Represented by A. Collins. 

MALLEABLE STEEL RANGE MFG. COMPANY, South Bend, Ind. Rep- 
resented by H. C. Fowler and R. E. Adams. 

MARLIN FIRE ARMS COMPANY, New Haven, Conn.: Rifles and 
Shot Guns. Represented by Chas. Porter. 

MARSHALLTOWN DROP FORGE COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa: 
Wrenches and Combination Tools. Represented by J. W. 
Lodwick. 

MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Steel 
Ceilings, Conductor Pipe, Eaves Trough, Elbows, Kuehn’s 
Korrect Kutoff and One-Piece Miter. Represented by C. 
Phillips, W. Horn and P. E, Sauerwein. 

MINNEAPOLIS HAT REGULATOR COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. : 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator. Represented by L. A. Norton. 

NEWTON Disc PLow Company, Newton, Iowa: Newton Disc 
Plows. Represented by J. W. Watson. 

NEY Mrc. CoMpany, Canton, Ohio: Hay Tools, Hangers and 
Hardware Specialties. Represented by L. Stern and J. M. 
Mobley. 

OHIO VARNISH COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Chi-Namel Varnishes 
and Finishes and self-graining process. Represented by G. 
Cc. Powers. 

ONEIDA COMMUNItvYy, Oneida, N. Y.: Community Silverware. 
Traps and Chain. Represented by W. E. Scanlan and J. C. 
Gibson. 

OSMUNDSON SPADE MFG. COMPANY, Perry, Iowa: Buffalo Staple 
Puller, One Minute Post Hole Digger and Tiling Spades. 
Represented by H. Osmundson. 


PARSONS HAWKEYE MFG. COMPANY, Newton, Iowa: Grain Grader, 
Washing Machine and Hog Waterer. Represented by C. C. 
Long. 


PERRY MFG. COMPANY, Perry, Iowa: Apex Coaster Wagon, with 
runner attachment, and Stamped Steel Specialties. Repre- 
sented by E. M. Heule. 

PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh: Pittsburgh Perfect 
Fence. Represented by W. D. Ellsworth and C. A. Cochrane. 

PRITCHARD-STRONG COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: Prisco Lanterns 
and Money-Back Metalware. Represented by W. T. Richards. 

JOHN PRITZLAFF HARDWARE COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. Repre- 
sented by Frank Hughes, W. J. Konvalinka, N. B. Carpenter, 
J. Gruenwald and O. E. Wynne. 

ROBERTS HEATING & VENTILATING COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. : 
Storm King Special Furnaces. Represented by G. A. Ander- 
son. 

Rock ISLAND TooL COMPANY, Rock Island, Ill.: Vises. Repre- 
sented by A. S. Lindeblad and C. E. Shields. 

St. Paurt RoorinG, Cornick & OKNAMENT COMPANY, St. Pauli. 
Minn.: Steel Ceilings and Roofing and Coat-Roid Rubber 
Roofing. Represented by A. M. Smith. 

STANDARD O1L COMPANY, Chicago: New Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Stoves, Perfection Heaters and Rayo Lamps. 
Represented by W. J. Houlton and S. A. Sergeant. 

STANLEY WorKS, New Britain, Conn.: Wrought Steel Butts, 
Hinges, &c. Represented by A. |. Grocock. 

STOWELL MFG. & FOUNDRY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. : Registers, 
Hay Tools, Hangers and Hardware Specialties. Represented 
by W. A. Coffman. 

Sturces & BuRN MFG. COMPANY, Chicago: Milk Cans, Dairy 
Pails and Jack Frost Freezers. Represented by C. E. 
Holmes. 

THATCHER FURNACE COMPANY, Chicago: Boilers and Furnaces. 
Represented by R. C. Cook and S. FE. McLaughiin. 

THOMPSON Bros. & Co., Newton, Iowa: Speed Washer. Repre- 
sented by F. E. and J. C. Thompson. 

UNITED STATES REGISTER COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich.: Jones 
Side Wall Registers. Represented by A. O. Jones. 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, Bellows Falls, Vt.: United 
States Cream Separator. Represented by T. F. Tierney and 
N. A. Ellegard. 

Victor MFG. COMPANY, Leavenworth, Kan.: Washing Machines, 
Wringers and Ironing Boards. Represented by F. J. Tallant, 
G. W. Fleming and W. A. Thompson. 

Voss Bros. MFG. COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa: Washing Ma- 
chines. Represented by W. H. Voss and A. Clifford. 

WAHLE FounDRY & MACHINE WORKS, Davenport, Iowa: Snowball 
Rotary and Quick Action Lever Washers. Represented by 
A. Nielsen. 

WATERLOO REGISTER COMPANY, Waterloo, Iowa: Waterloo Side 
Wall Registers, with vapor pan: Favorite Side Wall Regis- 
ters, Wall Cold Air Faces, Semi-Steel Floor Registers and 
Cast Faces and No-Rivet Damper Clips. Represented by 
J. O. Knox. 

WESTERN ROOFING & SUPPLY COMPANY, Chicago: Carey’s Roof- 
ing, Pipe Coverings and Asbestos Goods. Represented by 
R. B. Murdock. 

WHITE LILY WASHER COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa: Washing Ma- 
chines and Gasoline Engine. Represented by S. T. White, 
B. L. Schmidt, J. C. Foss and Ted Rosche. 


——_>-+@e___-_—_—_ 


THE HartTForRD MACHINE Screw Company, Hartford, 
Conn., announces that it has opened a New York City 
office and warehouse at 88-90 Walker street, with P. B. 
Genger as manager. Mr. Genger was formerly sales 
manager for Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, Ltd., New 
York. The Hartford Machine Screw Company will carry 
at its New York establishment a complete stock of Set 
and Cap Screws, Taper Pins, Finished and Case Hard- 
ened Nuts, and practically all other goods shown in its 
eatalogue. 


THE LurHe Harpware Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
wholesale Hardware, has increased its capital from $1090,- 
000 to $300,000 in order to provide for the large ex- 
pansion which has taken place in its business, 


THE CoLuMnBIAN HARDWARE CoMPANY, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is distributing a unique advertising novelty, called 


the “ Annual Pay Envelope,” in which attention is called 
to its various products. 
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Indiana Retail Hardware Association. 


ACKED by a membership unwaveringly strong in 
support of its aims and purposes, and constant in 
all efforts for the widening of its scope and power, the 
Indiana Retail Hardware Association confidently expects 
each of its successive meetings to excel in interest and 
importance its predecessor. It was therefore but the 
realization of a looked for result that the ninth annual 
convention of this body. held at Indianapolis, February 
18-21, was in no respect disappointing. In the face of a 
blizzard of wind and snow that raged all day Tuesday, 
impeding trains and making travel difficult and unpleas- 
ant, the convention opened with a good attendance, which 
on Wednesday had grown to record breaking numbers. 
At that session about 750 persons, of whom nearly 100 
found standing room only, were packed in the assembly 
room of the Denison Hotel, where the business meetings 
of the convention were held. It may be observed that 
the entire audience was comprised exclusively of asso- 
ciate and active members and others deeply interested 
in association work, a fact which in itself bespeaks the 
appealing force and power of the principles underlying 
this movement. The increasing popularity of the Ques- 
tion Box is everywhere apparent, and was notably em- 
phasized at the Indiana Convention when, toward the 
close of the session on Thursday, a suggestion of ad- 
journment was met by a motion to continue the Question 
Box half an hour longer, which prevailed. With the 
addition of somewhat more than 150 new members gained 
in the past year the Indiana association now has enrolled 
nearly 80 per cent. of the Hardware firms doing business 
in the State. 


The Hardware Exhibition. 


Whatever objectionable features may have attended 
the earlier attempts at holding trade exhibits in con- 
junction with its conventions have been overcome since 
the association has undertaken the management of these 
displays. The orderly manner with which they are con- 
ducted is a source of gratification to all concerned, and 
adds much to their interest and profit. In deference to 
the wishes of the organization all exhibits were shown at 
Tomlinson Hall, in spaces provided by the management, 
none being installed in hotel rooms or other places, as 
has been done heretofore. The displays were highly 
creditable to manufacturers and the association, both as 
respects the quality and variety of goods exhibited, and 
their artistic arrangement. 

All available space on the floor and in the galleries 
of the hall were occupied and prior to and succeeding 
the business meetings of the convention, which were held 
in the afternoons only, there was a constant stream of 
visitors circulating through the building. Admission was 
limited to members and exhibitors, and the crowding and 
confusion attendant upon admission of the general public 
was thus avoided. This and other thoughtful provisions 
for the comfort, convenience and pleasure of visitors and 
exhibitors was due to the able and untiring efforts of 
the Committee on Exhibits, composed of Charles E. Hall, 
Albert De Prez and Otto E. Lang; to these gentlemen 
belongs the credit for one of the most successfully con- 
ducted Hardware exhibits ever shown in connection with 
the annual meetings of the association. 


President Frame's Address. 


In his annual address President Frame referred to 
the encouraging progress made by the association during 
the year, and expressed the hope that even the small 
minority of Indiana Hardware men yet outside of the 
organization would at no distant day be included in its 
membership. High appreciation of the Hardware ex- 
hibits was expressed, and it was urged that they should 
not only be carefully examined, but that wherever possi- 
ble the manufacturers represented should receive the sub- 
stantial encouragement of business patronage. Continu- 
ing, the president spoke, in part, as follows: 

Another year has passed into history and to us per- 


haps it has been quite the same as many others, yet some 
things have happened to the experiences of the year that 


have helped us in our endeavor to make the world and 
ourselves better. We have all taken our annual inven- 
tory, and while the balance is on the right side, I feel 
safe in saying this balance is not as large as we felt it 
ought to be. Looking back over the year let us mark 
the spots where we have been weak. If our bills receiv- 
able are more than they should be, why not make 


A Firm Resolution to Be Better Collectors? 


Ilow many of us lose discounts by being lax with our 
collection? I am not going to ask how many have out- 
standing accounts for Binder Twine, Wire Fence and 
other staples, that we should have had our money for, 
for the reason that it would be embarrassing. I am 
afraid that as a rule we are not good collectors. Our 
business has suffered in the last 90 days from fear- 

fear as to what might result from conditions that existed 
in money centers; but at this time the most skeptical has 
been assured that the country as a whole is as sound 
as a dollar. And as factories that have been closed, 
some entirely and others working only half time, are 
resuming their usual activities, we have every reason 
to look for business soon to be up to its former standard. 


How to Get Customers in Our Store, 


how to sell them and get them to come back again, are 
questions that concerns us most at this time. In every 
town and city there are department stores which con- 
tinually strive to attract our customers by advertising 
very cheap articles in the Hardware line at exceedingly 
low prices. While these stores have sold some goods 
people generally ‘have too much good sense to go to a 
store the second time to trade when they were sold a 
polished cast tool for solid steel, and told that it was as 
good as they could buy anywhere. When a man is sick, 
he naturally goes to a physician and not to a drug store 
for a prescription, and it should be our endeavor to im 
press it upon our people that the place to get what they 
want in the general Hardware lines is at the Hardware 
store. 
We Are Specialists, 


professional men, so to speak, and we should be thor- 
oughly posted in our line, familiar with all the new 
things and be in a position to show our goods in such a 
manner that it will be an easy matter to convince our 
customer that he can get what he needs at our store 
much better than at a lumber yard or any other place. 

Buy good goods, get enthusiastic on the quality, talk 
them to your customer the way the traveling man did 
who sold them to you; learn all you can about how they 
are manufactured, tell your customer all you know about 
them—he’ll listen. This will give him confidence in 
your ability and judgment and you are sure to see him 
back in your store when he wants to buy again. 

You cannot make a good customer by selling a cheap 
article. Besides, good goods always pay a better profit 
than poor ones. We have printed on our stationery as 
a motto, “ There is nothing too good for our customers.” 


Season Goods Orders. 


It is now the general custom to place our orders for 
seasonable goods quite a long time before we need them. 
With a few items this is advisable, but to the extent 
that it is now practiced, my opinion is that it is a mis- 
take. The jobber is the natural distributor from the 
factory to the retailer and-it is his business to have the 
goods in stock when the demand comes. The quantities 
we buy for the year are usually based on the amount 
that was sold the year previous. 

Having placed our orders with the jobber early, usu- 
ally for factory shipment, if an extraordinary demand 
springs up like that, for instance, of Clipping Machines 
last year, our jobber’s stock is soon exhausted. Mr. Job- 
ber has figured that his trade had bought about all they 
would use and naturally had not stocked up much on 
these goods, with the result that we had a very hard 
time to get our orders filled and frequently lost sales on 
this account. We are asked to take goods into our store 
often two to four months before they are needed, and 
we must run the risk of fire and frequently a loss by a 
change in price. 


The Natural Mission of the Jobber 


is to carry such stocks of seasonable goods in season as 
to be able to fill orders for his trade under ordinary 
conditions, and his facilities and ability as a jobber 
should enable him to do so. We, on our part, cannot sell 
customers out of season, and until some one can show 
us how to sell Poultry Netting, Screen Wire, Ice Cream 
Freezers and Scythes in December, and Axes, Cross Cut 
Saws, Skates and Tank Heaters in July, I am of the opin- 
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ion that it would be better for us, as well as our friend 
the jobber, to get our goods in season when we want 
them, than to try to anticipate our wants so far in ad- 
vance. 


Suggestions in Regard to Meeting of National Body. 


When J. L. Fulton, a delegate to the national conven- 
tion at Boston, was called upon for his report he ap- 
peared on the platform with a roll of manuscript which 
may be conservatively estimated at 300 pages. <A voice 
from the audience cried, ‘“‘ Don’t read it; we'll take your 
word for it.” It proved, however, to be the official re- 
port, but the one which Mr. Fulton read proved to be 
a most interesting description of the incidents leading up 
to and including the work of the convention. It con- 
cluded with the following summary, which will be found 
to embody some pertinent suggestions: ; 

In reviewing the work of the convention I am con- 
strained to express the criticism that its work, while 
containing much instructive and stimulating matter, was 
not all that it might or should have been. In my opin- 
ion it would have been more profitable, considering the 
national scope of the gathering, to have spent more 
time in the consideration and discussion of broader ques- 


From Left to Right: Albert De Prez, Committee on Exhibits; Charles F. Hall, Treasurer; M. L. Corey, Secretary; C. B. 
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of the organization. They debated and disposed of prop- 
ositions from the standpoint of predeliberation and pre- 
paredness. 


These Leaders in Thought and Action 


have been sent to the convention in the past largely as 
the result of good judgment and appreciation on the part 
of their constituents, without any system or rule in 
such matters, but there is always in the air, and quite 
right, too, a feeling that the honors should be distributed, 
and in order to both satisfy this laudable and prover 
sentiment, and to perpetuate the strength and effective- 
ness of the delegations of the national convention, I 
suggest some system that will produce this desirable re- 
sult. I make the suggestion that the president, first 
vice-president and secretary shall, by reason of their 
office, be delegates for three years in succession, and that 
the balance of the delegation be chosen to serve two 
years. Some such plan as this would insure a reason- 
ably experienced delegation. It would be an incentive 
to the delegate to prepare himself for the important and 
serious business mission with which he is honored. 


More Time Should Be Devoted to Business. 
I have but one other mild criticism to express. There 


was too much diversion in the splendid list of entertain- 
ments that had been provided. I frankly confess that I 






Frame, Ex-President; Fred W. Bartholomew, First Vice-President; Walter B. Creed, President. 


tions of the policy in the work of the national body; the 
extension of its usefulness to the constituent associa- 
tions, such as devising and improving the methods of 
association work, and of extending their influence and 
increasing their activities. 


It Should Be the Province of the National Body 


to thoroughly discuss and thregh out those problems and 
determine on a clearcut and definite policy to recommend 
to the several State associations. The national conven- 
tions are the best and only practical time for the State 
secretaries to get together. They should have more hours 
set aside for their especial purpose. It has always 
seemed to me that they have not devoted sufficient time 
to the discussion of their special work, to bring out the 
best that could be developed for the good of their con- 
stituents. 

The National Association should be the clearing 
house of the State conventions; a board of directors, so 
to speak, composed of.the strongest and ablest business 
talent that can be gathered from the several States. In 
my opinion there should be 


A Better System of Representation to the National Meetings 


adopted by the State associations; one that will insure 
stronger and more effective work as the years go by. 
In reviewing the work of the several national conven- 
tions that I have attended, I was naturally impressed 
with the influence and effectiveness of those States whose 
delegates were made up of -men who had been intrusted 
with the mission year after year. They came with the 
problems of the convention well in hand. They had 
given time and mind unselfishly to study the needs 


accepted and enjoyed them as much as anybody else, but 
I honestly think there should be less of such features 
and more time devoted to the business for which we are 
convened. The entertainments were generous, excellently 
planned and executed, and thoroughly enjoyed by all 
participants, and the New England Association will long 
be remembered by the delegates for its splendid hos- 
pitality. 


Governor Hanly on Prison and Reformatory Labor. 


A conspicuous feature of the proceedings on Wednes- 
day was an address delivered by Governor Frank J. 
Hanly upon “State Business Problems.” The subject 
matter of this address relates to the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the State in furnishing employment for the in- 
mates of its penal institutions. It will be recalled that 
two years ago the manufacture of Binder Twine was be- 
gun at the State penitentiary, Michigan City, Ind., and 
the product has hitherto been sold direct to the consumers 
at prices that would not admit a profit for the merchant. 
This matter has been the subject of conference between 
the State officials and those of the associations at sev- 
eral meetings held during the year. The questions in- 
volved were fully and frankly discussed in a spirit of 
fairness and due regard for the equities and interests of 
all concerned, with the result that a harmonious under- 
standing of the situation was finally evolved. It was 
therefore the purpose of the Governor to present before 
the members of the association the conditions confronting 
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the administration jn its efforts to harmonize the busi- 
ness interests of the State with the measures provided 
for the humane care of convicts in the penitentiary. After 
reviewing the complex conditions of modern life which 
have placed upon the State the burden of caring for a 
large number of helpless persons, including the insane and 
helpless boys and girls, together with a prison population 
of more than 1200, he spoke in substance as follows: 


Indiana takes just pride to-day in the character of 
her State penal institutions. They have been removed 
from the influence of partisan politics and the work ac- 
complished. in this direction has been the subject and at- 
tention of favorable comment in every State in the Union. 
The cost of their maintenance and administration, 
amounting to $3,000,000, is the: price you pay for altru- 
istic work in behalf of the helpless and criminal classes. 
The question arises 


What Shall We Do with the Boys in the Reformatory and the 
Men in the State Prison? 


In endeavoring to provide employment for this popu- 
lation we have on the one side free labor, which is justly 
sensitive of the encroachment of such competition in pro- 
duction, and on the other hand we have the hard headed 
business men, like yourselves, who fear that the opera- 
tion of prison factories may be detrimental to your in- 
terests. It is obvious, however, that the State cannot 
keep its prisoners in idleness. 

It would not in the first place be a good business 
proposition to do so, since it would add greatly to the 
umount you are already paying for their support. There 
is, however, another side to this question, which to my 
mind is of paramount importance, and one which I feel 
will appeal to you with striking force. I refer to the 
indisputable fact that imprisonment without employment 
means insanity. What citizen is there among you who 
would be willing to take the responsibility for the estab- 
lishment of a prison system that, through enforced idle- 
ness, would deliberately expose convicts to the horrors of 
such a fate. Naturally you turn with abhorrence from 
any such suggestion. 

Moreover, there could be no economic gain from such 
a course. There is, as you know, a chance for the reform- 
ation of these unfortunates if at the end of their sentence 
they can be restored to the community sound in mind and 
body ; but if driven to insanity through enforced idleness 
they become a permanent charge upon the community: 
and the tax upon you for the support of these institutions 
must, under such circumstances, grow larger and larger. 


Looking at the Matter from Another Point of View, 


say, for instance, that a boy in early life with no element 
of viciousness or criminality in his nature, through un- 
fortunate associations or environment, makes a mistake, 
commits some act that is construed as an infraction of 
the law, and under sentence therefor serves a term in the 
State reformatory. I submit to you in all fairness as 
men, is not that boy entitled to be so treated at the hands 
of the State that he may have an opportunity to be a 
better rather than a worse man at the expiration of his 
term? And you know that he cannot have this oppor- 
tunity if kept in confinement without work. I take it 
therefore that the question is not debatable and you will 
all agree with me that 


Some Means Must Be Found to Furnish Work to Inmates 


of our State prison and reformatory that will keep them 
actively employed. The question therefore arises: What 
shall these men do? It is plainly seen in view of modern 
industrial conditions that such employment must be found 
as will bring them into competition with free labor as 
little as possible. Working along this line we have es- 
tablished trade schools in the reformatories where the 
boys are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, manual 
skill and, better than all else, are instructed in the higher 
concepts of citizenship. As a result of these efforts I am 
glad to say that 60 per cent. of those discharged go out 
and regain honorable and useful places in society. 


In SeeKing Some Avenue of Employment 


for the prisoners in the Michigan City penitentiary we 
found that no Binding Twine was manufactured in the 
State of Indiana, and because this product promised little 
competition with the free labor of our State, it seemed 
advantageous to establish-the plant. The question be- 
fore the administration has been whether or not this 
product would find a market in Indiana. I recognize the 
fact that you are business men and that out of the profits 
of your business you must live, but I am conscious that 
in your loyalty, before you are Hardwaremen you are 
citizens of Indiana. As such citizens, therefore, do you 
not owe something to the effort we are making to find em- 
ployment for the inmates of our prison? 

Last year we sold a large part of our product to the 
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farmer direct, but in marketing it in this manner we soon 
found how sensitive you were through the communica- 
tions we received from Hardwaremen all over the State. 
You said to me, “Our interests are directly involved. 
We don’t ask unfair things, but we do ask that the prod- 
uct of this plant shall be handled through regular trade 
channels.” This seemed fair to me, and so I am here to 
Say to you now that this year, if you take this product, 
you may have it on a basis of profit that will justify you 
in handling it. I want you to remember that I do not 
lose sight of the business proposition involved in this 
matter. I know you will buy where you buy the cheap- 
est, quality considered, but I put it to you as loyal citi- 
zens that you owe an obligation to the State of Indiana 


To Buy Our Product if You Find It Equal 

in price and quality to. that of other twines offered in the 
market. Examine it and see for yourselves how it com- 
pares with other twines. It is not fair, however, to take 
the word of the representatives of large corporations out- 
side of the State as to its quality. But they say it is 
prison made. Yes, that is true; but go back to the moral 
question. Here is an opportunity to give 200 men em- 
ployment that will not compete with free labor in In- 
diana. Our factiry must go on; there is no choice. We 
are relying upon your support; but if it is denied us we 
will be compelled to go back to our former plan and sell 
direct to the farmer. We are not insensible to the con- 
ditions of competition and to the best of our ability we 
will endeavor to meet competitive prices, quality for 
quality, and think we will be able to do it. 

In conclusion the Governor read a letter written to 
the trade by an outside manufacturer of Binder Twine 
which contained a number of statements derogatory to the 
prison product which were emphatically declared to be 
untrue. He also referred to a subterfuge which he 
charged had been used to discredit the prison Twine and 
which he characterized as unworthy of any mati who en- 
joyed the privilege of citizenship. It was stated that an 
instance had been discovered where a bale of prison 
Twine had been purchased, the contents taken out and 
replaced with Twine of poorer quality, which was then 
exploited as prison Twine. In order to ascertain the 
sense of the convention as to their willingness to handle 
the output of the prison factory the members were asked 
for an expression, which showed an overwhelming ma- 
jority in favor of the proposition. 


Report of Secretary Corey. 


In submitting his eighth consecutive annual report 
Secretary M. L. Corey stated that in two matters of vital 
importance to the welfare of the organization the de- 
velopments of the past year had been most gratifying. 
These related to the substantial increase that had been 
made in its financial and numerical strength. The treas- 
ury balance was referred to as probably the largest ever 
reported by any State Hardware association, while more 
members had been added to the roster than in any former 
year of the association’s existence. The body is now 
represented by members in 290 towns in the State, of 
which Indianapolis leads, with a membership of 24; Terre 
Haute sceond, with 12; Muncie follows, with 9; while 
16 others have not less than 5. The following extracts 
are taken from the report, which throughout was charac- 
teristically practical and instructive: 

It is the opinion of your secretary that the Hardware 
show in connection with our larger conventions is a per- 
manent affair. There is too much genuine advantage, 
both to dealer and manufacturer, for it to be considered 
us temporary. No article or line will ever become so 
firmly established with the trade that its manufacturers 
can afford to ignore such a chance of showing their 
product, and especially any changes or improvement. No 
advertising will ever prove more effective than actual 
demonstration and personal explanations to the men who 
sell the goods. That these exhibits are appreciated by 
our members is clearly shown by the ever increasing at- 
tendance at our annual meetings. 


The Exhibit Feature Is Gradually Working Toward a 
Business Basis 
and more orders are being placed than formerly. We 
certainly believe it will pay any Hardware dealer well 
to visit each exhibit; make yourself known and have a 
talk with the man in charge. Get all the trade informa- 
tion and business pointers you can, and if you see any- 
thing you think would be of advantage to add to your 


‘stock, buy a sample. It lies entirely in your hands to 


make these Hardware exhibits a huge success. I do not 
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believe the Indiana Association will ever again consent 
to allow exhibits in our hotel headquarters. We, there- 
fore, urge you, as loyal members, to discountenance any 
attempt in this direction. It is also unfair to allow 
representatives of houses making no exhibits to claim 
your attention and attempt to sell competing lines, when 
they discover you are interested in some particular dis- 
play. Last year there was some complaint made by ex- 
hibitors, and we feel it is only necessary to mention the 
matter at this time. 


Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance. 


There has been a great gain this year in the amount 
of Hardware mutual fire insurance carried by our mem- 
bers, at the same time we do not know of a serious loss. 
The Wisconsin secretary informs me they have now 
$204,000 in risks in Indiana. Minnesota has $700,000 
insurance in our State, and both these companies are 
paying 50 per cent. rebate. The National and Iowa have 
perhaps $300,000 more, making about $1,250,000 that the 
old line companies have lost by their own greed and 
discrimination against Indiana Hardware men. There 
is no question about your having the right to buy mutual 
insurance outside our State, although we are informed 
that statements have been made by interested parties to 
the contrary. Neither is there any doubt that you will 
secure an honest adjustment in case of loss. Minnesota 
tried to get admitted legally into our State, but the 
absurd provision in our insurance laws that requires 
$100,000 in notes, and will not consider the same amount 
in cash as an equivalent, prevented. 


Permanent Association Emblem. 


The benefit of adopting a uniform association button 
or emblem by our affiliated State organizations has often 
been mentioned. Indiana is the first State to try the 
experiment, and the triangle button you have received is 
intended to be worn during the entire year as a constant 
reminder that you stand for progress and fair business 
methods.s At least 80 per cent. of the Hardware firms in 
Indiana now belong to our association, and if we all 
wear the button our strength will be continually im- 
pressed upon those who are inclined to trespass upon our 
business or territory. Other States can use this same 
button by simply changing the name of the State in the 
bottom link. The initials in center stand for the National 
Retail Hardware Association, if not the best and strong- 
est, it certainly is one of the best retail organizations the 
world has ever seen. 

The Trade Press. 


The Hardware trade is particularly fortunate in being 
represented by progressive, wide awake journals, and our 
associations owe much of their strength and success to 
these faithful champions. No one knows better than your 
secretary the constant demands upon your time and at- 
tention that come from your business, but we also feel 
that the successful merchant in these days needs every 
assistance he can secure and every new idea should be 
considered with a view of making some improvement in 
your store methods. The trade papers are full of sug- 
gestions and experiences; read them carefully, take time 
to do it, for it will pay. The National Hardware Bulletin 
has grown and developed into a Hoosier office, and under 
Hoosier care. It is your property, and aims to promote 
and uphold association principles and doctrines. We 
hope and believe you read it carefully and approve its 
course. It is full of the get-together spirit, and ready at 
all times to work for your best interests. Several of 
our members have subscribed for their clerks, and say it 
pays. We accept such subscriptions on the membership 
club basis of 50 cents each. 


Parcel Post. 


Never before, to my knowledge, has any department 
official so boldly and persistently used the Government 
machinery to manufacture favorable sentiment and force 
legislation as has Mr. Meyer, our present Postmaster- 
General, in his efforts to secure a domestic parcel post. 
Bill after bill has been introduced; the newspapers are 
full of one-sided argument evidently sent out by paid 
contributors who stand close to the head of the postal 
department. In order to quiet the protests of retail 
merchants they now claim that the mail order houses are 
opposed to a parcel post. 

The latest efforts are being concentrated on the Meyer 
rural parcel post scheme, and the new bills are worded 
to overcome the claim that catalogue houses could collect 
in one shipment a large number of packages and forward 
same to some agent who could send them out by rural 
post at the low rate. It is now proposed to limit the 
rural parcel post strictly to the merchants and people in 
a town where a route starts and the farmers living on 
said route. I think Mr. Meyer estimates that if each 
carrier handles three rural parcel post packages a day 


that the income will wipe out the present postal deficit. . 


If this is true who will pay the $7,000,000 postage on 
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these packages. Naturally the man who orders the goods 
ought to do it, but bear in mind that postage must be 
paid by the sender, and you who deal with farmers 
realize how difficult it would be to charge and collect 
such an item. I venture it would not be a year before 
nearly every dealer would find it necessary to advertise 
free delivery of all rural orders, and thus the entire 
postal deficit would be saddled upon the already over- 
burdened retail merchant. If this bill contained a pro- 
vision that the party ordering goods by rural post should 
pay the postage on same, I think the demand for it 
would suddenly cease. 

This is not all—official reports show that the post- 
office box renters paid last year $3,556,801. When it is 
considered that the farmer and the large city residents 
have free house to house delivery, that this amount is 
over $800,000 more than the entire receipts from third 
and fourth class matter, it looks like the small town 
dealers and their friends are being treated as E. Z. marks 
by the postal department. Now comes a new notice that 
April 1, 1908, box rent will be again advanced about 
33 1-3 per cent. You that have been paying $1.80 must 
pay $2.40. We wonder if this is to pay us back for 
daring to raise our voice in protest against a parcel post? 
The real fight is still to come. It may not be this term 
of Congress, but there is too much financial advantage in 
a domestic parcel post for the mail order men and their 
allies to cease their efforts. 


Question Box. 


Under the direction of Secretary Corey, the time de- 
voted to the Question Box proved to be one of the most 
enthusiastic periods of the meeting. Among those pre- 
sented were the following: 


1. How many favor the practice of making net prices 
rather than quoting by list and discount? 

Out of the entire assembly only two expressed them- 
selves as favoring net prices, an overwhelming majority 
being in favor of discounts. It was claimed by several 
speakers that the use of net prices involved too much 
detail, which made it difficult to keep track of costs. 

2. Would it not be better to have catalogues uniform 
in size? 

Upon the desirability of uniformity in this respect 
there was no disagreement, but it seems to be impossible 
of accomplishment, because of the wide diversity of 
ideas that prevail among manufacturers regarding this 
matter. One member suggested that the best alternative 
was found in a systematic arrangement for filing cata- 
logues, and said that one of the best investments he ever 
made was for a file in which he has arranged upwards 
of 2000 different catalogues, any one of which can be 
referred to instantly. 

3. Is it better to hire experienced help or take inea- 
perienced young men and develop them? 

This question aroused lively discussion, which 
brought out opinions on both sides; backed by experi- 
ence. A few believed that it paid best to let the other 
fellow do the training and then hire a finished product. 
The majority, however, held that in the long run the 
contrary policy would yield the best results. As one 
member expressed it, “it is always better to have new 
men growing up in your business and becoming conver- 
sant with your methods of doing business, so that the 
gaps in your working force may be filled from the inside 
rather than the outside.” 

4. How can we prevent show windows from frosting 
in winter? 

This brought out a good many suggestions of expe- 
dients that are familiar to the trade such as the use of 
electric fans, coating glass with glycerine and various 
devices for creating a circulation of air to absorb the 
moisture. One member told of a method employed for 
this purpose, which consisted of enclosing a space in the 
basement directly under the window and boring holes 
through the floor, thus establishing a constant circula- 
tion of air in an inexpensive way. 


Resolutions. 


Among the resolutions adopted were the following: 


Resolved, That we urge the members cf the House and Sen- 
ate to use every honorable means for the enactment of a law 
to reduce the postage on first-class mail matter to 1 cent per 
ounce or fraction thereof; and that we recommend the revision 
of regulations covering second-class mail matter so that said 
class may be made to pay the cost of its carriage instead of be- 
ing carried at the expense of the profit derived from first-class 
mail matter. 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to take such ac 
tion as he deems best in his judgment to defeat any bill or 
measure relating to parcel post. 

Whereas, The Sherman Anti-Trust law in its present form 
is too drastic and too radical in that it may be interpreted to 
apply to any form of agreement, and is in its effect mischievous, 
vicious and wholly unfair and inequitable when applied to many 
of the commonest forms of agreement; be it 
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Resolved, That we petition our several State representatives 
in the national Congress to so revise and modify the terms of 
the law that !t may recognize the difference betwen reasonable 
and unreasonable, between fair and unfair agreements; that it 
may not, when put in effect, work mischief upon legitimate and 
honest business interests. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of the passage of a law pro- 
hibiting misleading advertisements of our respective lines of 
goods, believing that justice is the foundation of prosperity. 


Other Addresses. 


Addresses were delivered by Charles W. Burrows, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on “ Parcel Post,” in which the legisla- 
tion proposed for its extension was carefully reviewed, 
and the harmful effects that might be reasonably ex- 
pected from it pointed out; and by Geo. H. Maxwell, Chi- 
cago, Ill., who, under the topic of “ Solidarity of the Com- 
munity,” explained’ how the development of country 
towns and communities is a matter of equal interest to 
both farmers and merchants. He held that the village 
life and the citizenship developed by it constitute the 
only hope of perpetuity for the free institutions of this 
country, and that the most grave and serious dangers now 
menacing its future result from the overgrowth of our 
great cities and the subsequent degeneration of the aver- 
age citizen of the nation. 

A very interesting and instructive talk was also given 
by Thos. McMillen on the “A. B, C. of Advertising,” the 
three essential principles of which he declared to be “ per- 
sonality, service and goods.” 


Convention Committees. 


The Convention committees cppointed by the presi- 
dent were composed as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS: O. L. Torbet, W. A. Shipley, Elmer Nichols. 

AUDITING: Will Weir, J. Rimstedt. 

NOMINATING: E. P. Schenk, Wm. B. Harrah, BE. L. Wagner, A. 
IF. Brown, Rufus Dooley, O. O. Carpenter, D. N. Hury, 
Harry Magee, W. H. Hubbard, Leonard Laird, Milo J. 
Thomas, Geo. P. Ross, A. Reichenbach. 


Officers for 1908. 


Upon presentation of the Nominating Committee’s re- 
port the candidates named therein for officers and dele- 
gates to the national convention to serve during the en- 
suing year were unanimously elected, as follows: 


PRESIDENT, W. B. Creed, New- Albany. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, Fred Bartholomew, Michigan 
City. 

Sreconp VICE-PRESIDENT, M. W. Coate, Kokomo. 

Secretary, M. L. Corey, Argos. 

TREASURER, Charles E. Hall, Indianapolis. 

EXECLTIVE COMMITTEE: W. B. Creed, New Albany; 
l'red Bartholomew, Michigan City; M. W. Coate, Koko- 
mo; Harvey Trueblood, Herman Bohls, La Fayette. 

DELEGATES TO NAIrIONAL ASSOCIATION were chosen as 
follows: Cullum Ott, Rockville; H. R. Culbertson, Au- 
burn; Wm. Hunter, Versailles; H. G. May, Shirley; I. 
J. Gardner, Scottsburg; M. L. Lewis, Marion; A. Reich- 
enbach, Huntington. 


Convention Notes. 


S. R. Miles, president of the National Association, 
was prevented from filling his place on the programme 
by the heavy snowstorm which delayed his train for 
several hours. Arriving late Wednesday evening he was 
compelled to continue his journey without stopping in 
order to reach Buffalo in time for his engagement at the 
New York convention. 


The Wisconsin and Illinois associations were repre- 
sented by Secretary C. A. Peck of the former, and Presi- 
dent T. J. Mathews and Secretary L. N. Nish of the 
latter, al! of whom favored the assembly with brief, but 
entertaining talks. 


Music was furnished at the exhibition hall by an or- 
chestra, and no detail that could contribute to the pleas- 
ure of members and guests of the convention was over- 
looked by the Entertainment Committee, to whose pains- 
taking care and systematic plans are due the success of 
these features. 


A complimentary dinner given on Thursday evening 
at the Denison Hotel, by President-elect W. B. Creed 
to the retiring president and brother officers, was a most 
enjoyable affair, and was made the occasion of launching 
the new administration upon its course with cordial 
wishes for the success it will surely win. 


As guests of the association over 750 persons at- 
tended a theater party given on Wednesday evening at 
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the Park Theater. Hoes, Rakes, Shovels, Lawn Mowers 
and other Hardware articles, with which the sides of the 
stage was decorated, gave a realistic touch to the rural 
character of the play and were at the same time in- 
dicative of the trade interests of the appreciative au- 
dience which comfortably filled the house. 


Exbibits and Exhibitors. 


Following is a list of the exhibiting manufacturers 
at the Indiana convention, with their representatives: 


ACME WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio: Acme 
Washing Machines. Represented by F. k. Jack and C. L. 
Brandon. 


ADRIAN WIRE FENCE COMPANY, Adrian, Mich.: Wire Fence. 
Represented by E. S. Ferguson, G. W. McPike and Don H. C. 
Bowen. 

AJAx ConpuctoR & MrFc. COMPANY, Chicago, Ill.: Lightning 
Conductors. Represented by W. F. Lennen, L. E. Samuels 
and W. H. McCullough. 

ALLItH MFG, COMPANY, Chicago, Ill.: Door Hangers and Hard- 
ware Specialties. Represented by Irving A. Sibley, Jr., and 
Willis D. Jameson. 

AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago: Woven Wire 
Fence. Represented by Ira L. Sawin, John M. Thomas, 
John J. Moylan, Jas. A. Boyd and John W. Meaker, Jr. 

E. C. ATKINS & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind.: Saws. Represented 
by Frank Wells and G. W. Dunnington. 

Bany & HADLEY MFa. COMPANY, Delphos, Ohio: Washing Ma- 
chines. Represented by B. F. Hadley. 

K. G. BaRrTLey, Chicago. manufacturers’ agent: Cutlery, Builders’ 
Hardware, Cement Tools, &c. 

J. A. & W. Birp & Co., Chicago, Ill.: “‘ Rex Flintkote” Roofings. 
Represented by E. E. Davis. 

BRUCE-SHERWOOD AGENCY, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
agents. 

A. BuRDSAL COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. Represented by Gran- 
ville G. Allen, W. W. Stemm, T. H. Carter, Harry Reed, 
Marshall Moore and R. D. Sanders. 

CANADIAN CorpAGE & Mra. COMPANY, LtpD., Peterborough, Onta- 
rio, Can.: Binder Twine. Represented by Geo. N. Foresman. 

CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Abrasive Wheels, 
Sharpening Stones, Carborundum Paper and Cloth. Repre- 
sented by Geo. N. Allen, Geo. E. Dresser and F. E. Gridley. 

CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY, Little Valley, N. Y.: Cutlery. 
Represented by W. B. TenBrook. 

CHADBORN & COLDWELL MFG. COMPANY, Newburgh, N. Y.: Horse 
and Hand Lawn Mowers. Represented by H. H. Wallis. 
COLDWELL LAWN MOweER COMPANY, Chicago, Ill.: Lawn Mowers. 

Represented by J. T. Bullen and E. B. Standert. 

COLE CARRIAGE COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind.: Vehicles. Repre- 
sented by S. S. Helms. 

COFFEYVILLE IMPLEMENT & MFG. COMPANY, Coffeyville, Kan. 

COLUMBIA HARNESS COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind.: Harness, Whips 
and Dusters. Represented by M. Martin. 

COLUMBIAN HARDWARE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: “ Tubo” Reg- 
isters, Door Hinges, &c. Represented by F. W. Wood and 
J. E. Stenger. 

COMPRESSED AIR WONDER WASHER COMPANY, Shelbyville, Ind.: 
Washing Machines. Represented by F. D. Churchill. 

CONWAY STEEL RANGE COMPANY, Bellevue, Ohio: Steel Ranges 
= en Stoves. Represented by J. D. Conway and L. B 

mith. 

COULTER-BEEGLE COMPANY, Chicago, III. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE TANK COMPANY, Crawfordsville, Ind.: Troughs 
and Tanks. Represented by J. 2. Clarke. 

DatRY CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY, Lebanon, Ind.: Cream Sepa- 
rators. Represented by Richard D. Voorhees. 

DE LAvai SEPARATOR COMPANY, Chicago, Ill.: Cream Separators. 
Represented by T. B. McClean, Jas. H. Hilfiker and Elihu 
Scott. 

DES MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa: Incubators 
and Brooders. Represented by A. P. Glenn and J. M. Harris. 

FERDINAND DIECKMANN COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio: Conductor 
Elbows. Represented by Otto Dieckmann. 

Dopp & STRUTHERS, Des Moines, Iowa: Copper Cable Lightning 
Rods. Represented by Charles Dausman and Geo. Wessels. 

DOoveR MFG. COMPANY, Canal Dover, Ohio: Asbestos Sad Irons. 
eee by Charles T. Johnson, J. W. Muckley and A. 

' ey. 

DUPLEX SASH LOCK COMPANY, Shelbyville, Ind. Represented by 
Wm. Lipps. 

DURANT-DORT CARRIAGE COMPANY, Flint, Mich., and Indianapolis, 
Ind.: Vehicles. Represented by A. E. Hazel, J. D. Marsh- 
field and J. C. Moore. 

ELwoop LAWN MOWER MFG. COMPANY, Elwood, Ind.: ‘“‘ Hoosier” 
Ball Bearing Mowers. Represented by E. C. Heck. 

EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY, Bloomfield, N. J., and Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Cream Separators. Represented by W. P. Sheperd 
and C. P. Roudebush. 

EXER-KETCH NOVELTY COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. 

FRANK J. ENGER, Cincinnati, Ohio: Buggies. Represented by 
John W. Corya. 

ENGINEERING & SUPPLY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: “ Brett” 
Grain Saver. Represented by C. H. Barker, E. B. Arnold 
and J. H. Sprecher. 

FEHRING CARRIAGE COMPANY, Columbus, Ind.: Vehicles. Repre- 
sented by Lynn Fehring. 

Forest Ciry PAINT & VARNISH COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Paints and Varnishes. 

FRAZER STOVE COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind.: Stoves. 

JOSEPH GARDNER, Indianapolis, Ind.: Gasoline Soldering Furnace. 

GIBSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind.: Automobile 
Repairs. Represented by B. W. Twyman. 

GLAScocK Bros. MFG. COMPANY, Muncie, Ind.: Baby Jumpers 
and Go Carts. Represented by C. L. Bender. 

GLospp Srove & RANGE COMPANY, Kokomo, Ind.: Stoves and 
Ranges. i2presented by S. B. Purvis, J. C. Patton, Frank 
Hughes, Charles Horsman and Thos. Flanigan. 

HANNA PAINT MFG. COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio: Floor Paints. 
Represented by Lilly & Stalnaker. 

Harper BueGy CoMPaANy, Columbia City, Ind.: Buggies. Repre- 
sented by Jas. B. Kaler. 

HAWKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY, Newton, Iowa: “One Minute” 
Washing Machines. Represented by Bem V. Walter. 

H. T. HeaRSEY VEHICLE COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind.: Vehicles. 
Represented by F. I. Willis, W. B. Dean and E. A. Grover. 

Hoke Mra. COMPANY, Frankfort, Ind.: Leverless Riding Culti- 
vators. Represented by J. A. Cutler, F. 8S. Coulter, J. S. 
Hoke and A. B. Swartz. 

Hoitumpay & Wyon ComMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. 

IDEAL CONCRETE MACHINERY COMPANY, South Bend. Ind.: Con- 
erete Machines. 


Manufacturers’ 
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“Auto” Tongue 


“ Corabone ”’ 


ILLINOIS IMPLEMENT COMPANY, Peoria, IIl.: 
Trucks. Represented by E. M. Haines. 

INDEPENDENT WHIP COMPANY, Westfield, Mass. : 
Whips. Represented by Frank Swaim. 

INDIANA HARNESS COMPANY, Columbus, Ind.: Harness. 
sented by L. J. Weiser. 

INDIANAPOLIS CORRUGATING COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. Repre- 
sented by F. M. Bowers and J. Q. A. McClurg. 
INDIANAPOLIS PAINT & COLOR COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Paints. Represented by S. L. Bassett, Jos. Catherwood, C. 

L. Davis, J. M. Reinacker and Geo. C. Stacey. 

INDIANAPOLIS SADDLERY COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind.: Harness, 
Horse Collars and Strap Work. Represented by R. H. 
Montgomery and Robert Spillman. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, Chicago: Wagons, Cream 
Separators, Twine, &c. Represented by D. R. Sheldon, T. B. 
Lacey, G. A. Johnson, A. C. Atherton and F. W. Haskell. 

JANESVILLE MACHINE COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. Represented 
by R. C. Craig. 

JEWEL CARRIAGE COMPANY, Carthage, Ohio: Carriages and 
Wagons. Represented by Watt Meridith and W. C. Ewing. 

JOHNSON-WOODBRIDGE COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. :- Glass, Paints, 
Oils and Brushes. Represented by Sam C. Thalls. 

JOHNSTON HARVESTER COMPANY, Batavia, N. Y.: Farm Imple- 
ments. Represented by W. D. Long, D. B. Ford and E. L. 
Moor. 

JONES SELF MEASURING PUMP COMPANY, Marion, Ind.: Pumps. 
Represented by I. L. Ayres. 

KOKOMO STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Kokomo, Ind.: Wire Fence. 
Represented by R. J. Barber and 8S. W. Jarvis. 

E,. M. KRAMER COMPANY, Paxton, Ill.: Implements. 
by E. D. M. Haines. 

LAMB WIRE FENCE CoMpPaNy, Adrian, Mich.: Woven Wire Fence. 
Represented 7 S. H. Swift. 

LANDERS, FRARY CLaRK, New Britain, Conn.: Bread Maker 
and Coffee Percolator. L. Redick and 
W. E: Eastman. 

LASHER MFG. COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa: Kitchen Utensils. 
Represented by E. é. Greeley. 

LAWRENCE BROTHERS, Sterling, Ill.: Barn Door Hangers, Hinges 
and Butts. Represented by W. J. Gilbert. 

LAYMAN-CAREY COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind.: Jobber of Hard- 
ware. a by J. T. Layman, T. D. Layman, C. A. 
Pearson, C. P. Aten, A. A. Gottomiller, Wm. Bailey, Geo. 
Schaub and D. B. mye 

LENNOX FURNACE COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa: “ Torrid Zone”’ 
Furnaces. Represented by S. P. Britt and W. J. Heald. 

LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio; New York and Chi- 
cago: Paints and Varnishes. Represented by Edwerd S. 
Blanchard and W. O. Zehring. 

MARTIN-SENOUR COMPANY, Chicago, Ill.: Paints and Varnishes. 
Represented by O. H. A. Gocke and Frank Sommers. 

MARTINSVILLE BUGGY COMPANY, Martinsville, Ind.: Buggies. 
Represented by P. C. Morgan. 

May & Fiesecer, Akron, Ohio. 

J. S&S. MCDANIEL, Lebanon, Ind.: “ Mack’s” 
Represented by J. S. McDaniel. 

MCFARLAN CARRIAGE COMPANY, Connersville, Ind.: 
Represented by W. F. Orcutt. 

F. Meyer & Bro. Company, Peoria, Ill.: “ Handy” 

Pipe and Fittings. Represented by Charles Uhlig. 

MICHIGAN WIRE FENCE COMPANY, Adrian, Mich.: Fencing. Rep- 
resented by R. T. Peebles. 

MIDDLETOWN FURNITURE COMPANY, Middletown, Ind.: Washing 
Machines. Represented by J. T. Burk. 

Mier CARRIAGE & BuGGy Company, Ligonier, Ind.: Vehicles. 

Represented by R. 


Repre- 


Represented 


Represented by L. 


Wonder Washer. 
Vehicles. 


Furnace 


Represented by J. W. Rodgers and I. M. Baum. 

MILLER Harness Company, Champaign, III. 
G. Richardson. 

MuNsON LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR COMPANY, 
Copper Tubular Lightning Conductors. 
J. Munson and C McVey. 

NAPPANEB IRON WORKS, Nappanee, Ind.: Punches and Shears. 
Represented by J. W. Rosbrough. 

NATIONAL CABLE & MFG. COMPANY, Niles, Mich. Represented by 
M. G. Mitchell, J. M. York and J. T. Morgan. 

NATIONAL STOVE COMPANY, Div., American Stove Company, Lo- 
rain, Ohio: Gas Ranges. Represented by J. A. Alexander 
and T. J. Moran. 

NEVER-BREAK RANGE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo.: Ranges. 
sented by G. F. Jackson and J. B. Owens. 
Ney Mrc. Company, Canton, Ohio: Haying Tools. 

by A. M. True and I. N. Kinney. 

NORTHERN OHIO BLANKET MILLS, Cleveland, Ohio: Horse Blan- 
kets and Carriage Robes. Represented by C. D. Remington. 

OHIO BASKET COMPANY, West Liberty, Ohio: Corn and Feed 
Baskets. Represented by S..C. Black. 

OHIO VARNISH COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Varnishes. 
sented by J. E. Tyler. 

OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich.: “ Oliver” 
Bench Clamps. 

OMAHA LIGHTNING Rop & ELECTRIC COMPANY, Omaha, Neb.: 
Lightning Rods. Represented by T. B. Adams and Daisy 
B. Adams. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD., Oneida, N. Y.: Silverware, Traps, Iron 
Chains, &c. Represented by Frank H. Primo and Alfred 
Clark. 

Parry MFG. COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind.: Buggies. 
by Mr. Gough, Mr. Webb and Mr. McFarland. 

PARSONS HAWKEYE MFG. COMPANY, Newton, Iowa.: Washers. 
Represented by Parsons Band Cutter & Self Feeder Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 

PROPLE’S DIRECT SUPPLY COMPANY, Du Bois, Pa.: Porch Swings. 
Represented by Dole Hamilton. 

PEORIA DRILL & SEEDER COMPANY, Peoria, Ill.: Seeding Machin- 
ery. Represented by J. M. Newtson. 

PETALUMA INCUBATOR COMPANY, Petaluma, Cal., and Indian- 
apolis, Ind.: Incubators and Brooders. Represented by A. 
M. Williams and R. A. Pierson. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, Cincinnati Branch: Pat- 
ton’s Sun-Proof Paints. Represented by E. C. Dann, W. J. 
Dermody and EB. W. Keisker. 

PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Wire Fences. 
Represented by E. S. Jordan, C. D. James and G. W. Fisher. 

RACINE-SATTLEY COMPANY, Racine, Wis.: Agricultural Imple- 
ments. Represented by Indianapolis branch. 

ROBESON CUTLERY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: Cutlery. 

ROCHESTER STAMPING COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ross CARRIAGE MFG. COMPANY, Union City, Ind. 
by W. H. Winsted. 

Royal SPprRiInG COMPANY, Clinton, Iowa: “ Royal Spring” Fly 
Killer. Represented by Carroll E. Armstrong. 

St. Louris CorpaGe Company, St. Louis, Mo.: Rope and Binder 
Twine. Represented by Will Cumback. 

SARGENT Paint & CoLoR COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind.: Paints. 
Represented by Harry Alsop and W. F. O’Brien. 

D. M. SECHLER CARRIAGE COMPANY, Moline, Ill.: Vehicles. 


Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Represented by A. 


Repre- 
Represented 


Repre- 


Represented 


Represented 
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SEcURITY LIGHTNING Rop Company, Burlington, Wis. : Lightning 
Rods. Represented by C. F. Beardsley and L. G. Rickerd. 

SEIDEL Buccy Company, Richmond, Ind.: Buggies and Wagons. 
Represented by Geo. E. Seidel and Arthur C. Hill. 

SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY, Chicago, Ill.: Cream Separators. 
Represented by W. E. Strowhuver and J. D. Woodruff. 

SHELBYVILLE FILLER & COLOR COMPANY, Shelbyville, Ind.: Fil- 
lers, Stains and Colors. Represented by Harry De Prez, 
George Otto and John Reinbuset. 

SHELBY SPRING HINGR Company, Shelby, Ohio: Hinges. 
sented by L. D. Malone and R. E. Murray. 

SMITH MFc. COMPANY, Chicago, Ill.: Cream Separators and 
seaine Engines. Represented by D. H. Smith and J. D. 

obson. 

SOUTHERN SEED COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind.: Seeds. 
sented by J. H. Spencer and O. J. Gudghe. 

SPRING STEEL FENCE & WIRE COMPANY, Anderson, Ind.: Woven 
Wire Fence. Represented by W. F. Ashby, M. Reed and 
G. J. Derthed. 

STANDARD METAL COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind.: Tin Plate, Sheet 
Iron and Metals. Represented by W. M. Husbands and 
Joseph F. Jewar. 

STANDARD LIGHTING COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Gas Ranges. 
Represented by T. J. Moran and J. A. Alexander. 

STAVER CaRRiaGe Company, Chicago, Ill.: Farm Wagons. Repre- 
sented by W. W. Yager. 

SUPERIOR DRILL CoMPANy, Springfield, Ohio: ‘“ Superior” Disk 
Drills. Represented by W. Allison Scott, A. B. Barnard 
and O. F. Clevenger. . 

TANNER & CoO., Indianapolis, Ind.: Tin Plate, Sheet Iron and 
Metals. Represented by J. C. Henley, N. P. Apgar and Geo. 
Sommer. 

R. N. THOMAS, Shenandoah, Iowa: Corn Huskers. Represented 
by J. N. Skaggs. 

Van CaMp HarpWaRE & IRON COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. Rep- 
resented by M. H. Lewis, W. R. Walden and Charles Catlin. 

VEHICLE APRON & Hoop Company, Columbus, Ohio; Horse Cov- 
ers. Represented by Wm. Bradford. 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, Bellows Falls, Vt.: “ United 
States’’ Cream Separators and Dairy Specialties. Repre- 
sented by J. A. Hurley. . 

WAHLE FouNDRY & MACHINE Works, Davenport, Iowa: “ Snow- 
a Washing Machines. Represented by Herman H. 

e. 

WHITE LILY WASHER COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa, and Toledo, 

Tale = eee Machines. Represented by A. F. Victor and 
. Ruhling. 

WHITESIDE WHEEL COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind.: “ Ste-el-astic ” 
= Represented by H. C. Churchman and J. F. Lugen- 

WINTER & HILL, Indianapolis, Ind.: Implements. 
ers’ agents. 


Repre- 


Repre- 


Manufactur- 
+e 


Price:Lists, Circulars, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, €c., 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or 
price list in this column. 


ROCKWELL Mre. CoMPANY, Malvern, Ark.: Illustrated 
catalogue of high quality Screen Goods, including Screen 
Doors, adjustable Window Screens, knocked down Frames 
and made to order work. 


BucHer & Gipss Plow Company, Canton, Ohio: Illus- 
trated catalogue, No. 108, of Plows, Harrows, Land Roll- 
ers, Cultivators, &c. 


CHAMPION SaFeTy Lock CoMPpaNny, Geneva, Ohio: 
Large and artistic catalogue covering a handsome line of 
Builders’ Hardware, including Push Plates, Chest Hand- 
les, Spring Hinges, Door Pulls, Sash Locks and Lifts, 
Drawer Pulls, Mortise Door Bolts, Cupboard Turns and 
Catches, &c. 

New YorK House FURNISHING Goops COMPANY, 93 
Reade street, New York: Illustrated circulars referring 
to Dangler Gas Cookers, Diamond Nozzles, Wilson Bread 
Toasters, &c. 

SPrLtert & SPRINGER, 106 Chambers street, New York: 
Circular illustrating Plush and Morocco Cases, Sample 
Rolls, &c. 


Rock Istanp Toot Company, Rock Island, III: 
Pamphlet catalogue D, 37 pages, devoted to a line of 
Automatic Swivel Type Vises of various patterns in con- 
nection with Portable Iron Tool and Vise Stands. The 
illustrations include views of the Tools complete, and in 
addition show the disassembled parts, -each of which is 
numbered for convenience in ordering repairs. 

IpEAL Mra, Company, Detroit, Mich.: Pamphlet cat- 
alogue No. 13, illustrating an extensive line of Gas Stoves 
and Ranges. Particular attention is directed to the Ideal 
Patent Centrifugal Burner and the Ideal Safety Oven 
Lighter. The Ideal Independent Gas Water Heater is 
also shown, together with a few plumbing specialties. 

GoopELL-Pratr Company, Greenfield, Mass.: Supple- 
ment to No. 8 catalogue, illustrating the complete Massa- 
chusetts Tool Company line, for which it will hereafter 
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act as exclusive sales agent; in fact, it is the Precision 
Tool department of the Goodell-Pratt Company. The 
line includes Calipers, Micrometers, Steel Rules and 
Straight Edges, Gauges, Protractors, Dividers, &c. 

De Kats Fence Company, De Kalb, Ill.: A series of 
post cards containing artistic photographs of farm 
scenes, including views of Fences made of De Kalb Field, 
Hog and Poultry Wire. 

FLEXIBLE STEEL Lactne CoMPaAny, Chicago: Illustrated 
price-list with cards, testimonials, &c., referring to Flexi- 
ble Steel Belt Lacing. 


Rock Istanp Toot Company, Rock Island, Ill.: Illus- 
trated Catalogue D referring to Vises, Repair Parts, &c. 

C. J. Roor Company, Bristol, Conn.: Illustrated cata- 
logue for 1908 referring to Counting Machines for various 
purposes. 

WuiIrTMaNn & Barnes Mre. Company, Chicago: Cata- 
logue No. 66, a handy pocket edition, referring to Dia- 
mond Twist Drills, Reamers, Wrenches, Cotters, &c.; also 
Catalogue No. 67 referring to Economy and Norka High 
Speed Drills and Chucks. 





A MODEL SHOW WINDOW IN A FACTORY. 


HE immense value of attractive window displays has 
been proved by the Wire Goods Company, Worces- 

ter, Mass., by means of a model window erected in one of 
the company’s factory rooms and the application of re- 





Fig. 1.—Interesting Conventional Design of Wire Goods. 


sults of studies carried on therein to the windows and 
counters of customers. ‘The model window is 15 ft. long, 
8 ft. deep and 10 ft. high. It is framed in black, and the 
background is of the same somber shade, that contrasts 
may be well defined. It was originally built for the pur- 
pose of displaying the company’s line of Wire Hardware 





Fig. 2.—Hntire Window Devoted to Garment Hangers. 


and Kitchen Wire Goods to the company’s salesmen at 
a convention of representatives to better their knowledge 
of means of increasing sales. An expert window dresser 
arranged some of the displays, and employees of the com- 
pany arranged others. The idea has now been carried 
by the company into the windows and stores of its cus- 
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tomers. Sales by the manufacturer’s customers, where 
the line has been featured in window and counter dis- 
plays, have proved that an enormous impetus may be 
given in this manner, a fact that few enterprising mer- 
chants would doubt for a moment. 

It will be noted that Wire Goods permit of interesting 
conventional design. Fig. 1 shows an instance of this. 
The central motif is the circular design of Soap Holders 
on the floor, flanked with a miscellaneous but symmetrical 





Fig. 3.—Harmonious Arrangement of a Large Variety of Wire 
Goods. 


arrangement of Tea Pot Stands, Meat Rests, Kitchen 
Forks and Sad Iron Stands. The rear panel has as its 
central design a tilted square of Soap Holders, with an as- 
sortment of Soap Brackets as fillers. The designs of the 
side panels are alike, being composed of Kitchen Forks, 
Tea Pot Stands and Sad Iron Stands, with a line of 
Broilers beneath to fill In the space. Such a window on 
the street end of a store could not help but attract atten- 
tion. Beneath is the truth: “‘ Most people are inveterate, 
unconscious window gazers.”’ 

The same window arrangement, with a curtain of 
Garment Hangers next the glass was also made. From 





Fig. 4.—How Counter Displays May Be Arranged, 


the street the vision of the window gazer must pass the 
skeleton of Wire Hangers before they can take in the re- 
mainder of the display. The tinge of novelty must have 
its effect in attracting attention. 

In Fig. 2 the entire window is devoted to Garment 
Hangers, arranged in a series of curtains, impressive in 
number. Yet the approximate value of the goods shown, 
reckoned in price to the merchant is but $25, while the 
cost of the goods shown in Fig. 1 is $30. 

In Fig. 3 there is not the same attempt to produce 
dominating features in design in the way of large figures, 
but there is a harmonious arrangement of a great deal of 
goods. The art of displaying this class of goods in store 
interiors has been studied in the same room with the 
model window, one idea of such an arrangement being 
shown in Fig. 4. 

In connection with the company’s efforts in creating 
an interest in window display on the part of its customers 
a pamphlet entitled “ Display Suggestions” has been is- 
sued, containing halftones showing different ideas of ar- 
rangement, together with a synopsis of the goods included 
in each design. 
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Requests for Catalogues, Etc. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 


From Geo. C. Hanson, Portland, Ore., who has suc- 
ceeded Caister & Hanson in the Hardware, Stove, Paint 
and Sporting Goods business. 


FRoM PERKINS HARDWARE & ROOFING CoMPaNy, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, which is planning to build a new store, 40 x 
85 ft. 


FromM JERRARD & COVINGTON, Bemidji, Minn., successors 
to Jerrard Plumbing Company, who will handle Shelf 
Hardware, Stoves, Paints and Sporting Goods in addition 
to doing plumbing and heating. 


From RoOcKLAND HARDWARE COMPANY, Rockland, 
Maine, whose store and stock of Hardware, Stoves, Paints 
and Sporting Goods was recently damaged by fire to the 
extent of about $7000. 


From Sanpoz & Barta, Verdigris, Neb., who have suc- 
ceeded to the Hardware, Stove, Implement, Paint and 
Vehicle business of Schmidt & Sandoz. 


From NORTHERN HARDWARE ComMPANy, Petoskey, 
Mich., which has been reorganized with a number of new 
stockholders, and will be managed by W. P. B. Wachtel. 


From ALLEN-Moss HarpwarE CoMPANy, Henderson, 
N. C., which has been incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $25,000 by S. H. Allen, G. B. Allen and W. BE. 
Moss. 


From CuHartes J, KIMBALL, Jz., Green Bay, Wis., who 
thas bought the business of A. Kimball Hardware Com- 
pany, which recently effected a satisfactory settlement 
with its creditors. 


‘ From LEHMAN HarpwarE & IMPLEMENT COMPANY, 
Newton, Kan., which was recently burned out, with a loss 
on building of $15,000 and on stock of $35,000. Both 
were about two-thirds covered by insurance. A new store 
building and large warehouse are now under way, which 
will give the company one of the finest Hardware and 
Implement establishments in its section. 


From Nerr HarpDwARE CoMPANy, Wheeling, W. Va., 
handling General and Builders’ Hardware at wholesale 
and retail. E. W. S. Neff, for 11 years traveling sales- 
man with the Ott-Heiskel Hardware Company, Wheeling, 
has recently started this business. 


From A. T. Stewart HarRDWARE COMPANY, 105 Bast 
Lake street, Chicago, Ill, handling Shelf Hardware, 
Sporting and Athletic Goods, &c., at wholesale. 


From E. H. Scort, who has recently purchased the 
general Hardware and Farm Implement business of J. H. 
Wagner in Ischua, N. Y. 


From W. O. HarpwaRe Company, San Francisco, Cal., 
which has moved into its own new store on Sixteenth, 
Market and Noe streets. The company will be pleased to 
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Misco Anti-Friction Metal. 


The Milwaukee Tack Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has 

arranged to handle the entire output of the Milwaukee 

Smelting Company, whose 

metals are put out under the 

brand Misco  Anti-Friction 

Metal, as illustrated herewith. 

Besides its regular brands, 

the company is prepared to 

furnish any special brand of 

babbitt or bearing metal that may be desired for use or 
sale, 

——--- oe ———__——— 


Mosteller Automatic Lemon Squeezer. 


The Mosteller Mfg. Company, 5 West Madison street, 
Chicago, is offering the automatic lemon squeezer here 
illustrated. It consists of knife, squeezer and strainer 
all combined, every part being accessible and easily de- 
tached or adjusted. There are no bearings in contact 
with the acid, no wood which might sour and no springs. 
The machine is represented as being strong, durable, san- 


The Mosteller Automatic Lemon Squeezer. 


itary and ornamental. Pressure blocks are adjusted with 
rubber cushions, so as to be adapted to large or small 
fruit, getting the juice with one movement of the lever 
without any of the bitter parts of the peel. This, to- 
gether with pulp and seeds, is ejected without handling, 
and the juice is strained into the proper receptacle. It 
is only necessary to drop a whole or half lemon, lime or 
orange into the box, pull the lever and the machine does 
the squeezing. The maker claims that it will effect a 
large saving in lemon bills. 


The Buchanan Foundry Company’s Sash 
Weights. 


The Buchanan Foundry Company, Lebanon, Pa., is 
offering the new style sash weight shown herewith. 
The diameter of the weights is uniform throughout and 
the ends taper so the weights pass each other in the box. 
The weight of each casting is plainly marked on the 
end of each by raised Arabic figures. This is done by 
means of a dry sand core and is a feature that will be 


The Buchanan Foundry Company’s Sash Weights. 


receive catalogues relating to Stoves, Household Goods, 
general Hardware, Paints, Oils, Glass, &c. The new 
building is the largest Hardware store in that part of 
the city, and « $10,000 stock will be carried. 


protected by patent. The weights are referred to as 
being round and true, with no lumps or fins, and when 
piled in bins, with the eye end out, the sizes desired are 
easily selected. 
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Hydro-Pneumatic Low Down Pumps. 


In Figs. 1 and 2 are shown two of the types of hydro- 
pneumatic low down pumps put on the market’ by F. BE. 
Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio. The pumps are precisely 
alike, except in the application of power, Fig. 1 showing 
the usual construction and Fig. 2 illustrating the patent 





Fig. 1.—Myers Hydro-Pneumatic Century Low Down Pump, No. 
286A. 


ratchet head applied to the horizontal pump. The pump 
shown in Fig. 2 is also furnished without the air valve. 
It has been demonstrated, it is explained, that the ratchet 
movement under the same pressure will operate with 
from 25 to 40 per cent. less power, or a 3-in. pump with 
ratchet movement can be operated just as easily as a 
2%4-in. cylinder pump with the lever movement. The 
pumps are equipped with brass valve seats, rubber faced 
valves and brass covered piston rod, and are especially 
designed to operate in connection with the hydro-pneu- 
matic cylinder for pumping air. The pumps are made 
with liberal flanges, strongly built in all parts for heavy 
usage and tested under pressure before leaving the fac- 





Fig. 2.—Myers Hydro-Pneumatic Cog Gear Century Low Down 
Pump, No. R286A. 


tory. The brass lining, which is removable, extends out 
flush with the head of the cylinder and is concave at the 
ends, so that the plunger can be readily removed and 
easily replaced, without the difficulty in getting same to 
register. The suction and discharge valves are all ac- 
cessible by removing individual caps, which gives the 
operator free access to all the valves without disturbing 
either the suction or discharge pipe, or making it neces- 
sary to remove any of the parts except the cap referred 
to. The air cylinder, 14% in. in diameter, is brass lined 
and has an independent plunger and air valve, so that 
the pumping of air does not in any way affect the water 
capacity of the pump, or in other words, the air pump is 
distinctly an individual feature, having its own plunger 
and check valve. The air is forced into the body of the 
pump and conveyed through the discharge pipe into the 
pressure tank, and is so arranged that by turning the cap 
on the valve the operator can pump air as well as water, 
or by a reverse turn of the cap discontinue the air sup- 
ply. These pumps are adapted to filling high pressure 
tanks as used in private water works systems for town 
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and farm residences, as shown in Fig. 3. The pressure . 
tank is placed in the basement of the building, where the 
water will not freeze, and the weight will not cause any 
damage to the timbers of the house. The pump is piped 
to the cistern or spring. The discharge pipe is connected 
direct to the tank, using a check valve on the pipe be- 
tween the pump and the tank to retain the pressure in the 
latter. The water being pumped directly into the tank 
compresses the air, which in turn serves as a reserve 
power to drive the water to any part of the house through 
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| 
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Fig. 3.—Water Works System in Private House. 


the pipes placed for this purpose. The pump shown at 
the lower right hand corner of Fig. 3 is the firm’s bull- 
dozer working head, which is used in connection with its 
hydro-pneumatic cylinder for deep wells. The pump 
shown at the lower left hand corner is a hand horizontal 
pump for shallow wells or cisterns. The company also 
makes a power bulldozer pump of the horizontal type, 
which is used for shallow wells. The two pumps are in- 
tended to indicate the use for either shallow or deep wells. 


The Manning-Bowman Alcohol Gas Stove. 


Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn., have added 
to their iine of stoves a denatured alcohol gas stove, of the 





The Manning-Bowman Alcohol Gas Stove. 


single burner type, which is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The alcohol in the font feeds to the filter 
tube, in which is a cartridge of asbestos. The cartridge 
acts as a filter for the fuel, and also serves to regulate 
the flow of alcohol to the burner. In starting the lamp, 
free flow of fuel to the space around the burner is given 
by means of the valve handle, enough being admitted so 
that when ignited it heats up the burner, converting its 









































































































































contents into alcohol gas, which is soon burning, and 
which continues to manufacture its gas without further 
assistance. The resultant heat, it is stated, is three times 
that of the regular chafing dish lamp, yet the burner may 
be regulated to a simmering flame. The flame has no 
odor nor smoke. The stove is made with both double 
and single burner, and is nickeled. With its complete 
outfit, consisting of chafing dish, saucepan, coffee perco- 
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New Stratton Levels. 


The accompanying illustrations represent new levels 
added to the line mannfactured by Stratton Level Com- 
pany, successor to Stratton Brothers, Greenfield, Mass. 
The carpenters’ radial level, shown in Fig. 1, is designed 
for defining grades, pitches, skew backs, batter work or 
projections and diamond work, where accurate measure- 





lator, cutlet dish, tea kettle, toaster and tea pot a com- 
plete dinner may be prepared on the dining table. 





Uncle Sam Washing Machine. 


Under the trade name of Uncle Sam, the Uncle Sam 
Washer Company, Des Moines, Iowa, is manufacturing 
the hand lever washing machine here illustrated. The 
distinctive features claimed for the washer are its ease 
of operation and the simplicity of its mechanism. All of 
the working parts are mounted on or attached to the 


cover, thereby relieving the bottom of the tub from 
strain. Motion is obtained through a set of gears driven 
by a vertical lever attached to the side of the tub. The 
momentum of the drive is maintained by a flywheel 
mounted on the main shaft above the gears. A single 
pull or push of the lever is sufficient to produce several 
revolutions of the flywheel, and when full speed has 
been obtained but little power is required to keep it in 


























































Uncle Sam Washing Machine. 


motion. When it is desired to reduce the weight of the 
washer for convenience in moving, the flywheel can be 
easily removed. All bearings are easily accessible for 
oiling and can be reached without the necessity of tip- 
ping the tub. When the cover is raised the hinges are 
subjected to no strain because of the support furnished 
by the flywheel, which rests on a projecting shelf at the 
rear. The tub is corrugated on the inner sides, and is 
furnished with stake legs of Louisiana red cypress. 





Fig. 1.—Carpenter’s Radial Level No. 1F. 


Fig. 2.—The Dandy Level No. 40. 


ments are required. The level is simple and easily ad- 
justed, either in degrees or in 16th parts of an inch to 
the foot departure from plumb or level. All parts are 
interchangeable and easily reached. The level is made in 
26, 28, and 30 in. lengths. A lower priced level, No. 25, is 
made with the same attachment; also a level for masons’ 
use, No. 9, with the same attachment, in 36 and 42 in. 
lengths. Fig. 2 represents a new line of Dandy levels, 
the one shown having adjustable level and plumb, brass 
end plates, mahogany finish, low cut side views and 
brass top plates. Cheaper grades of this level include 
Nos. 45, 50 and 55. The company has the exclusive 


agency in America for Wood’s patent Cat’s Eye level 
vial, shown in Fig. 3. It is an imported glass, the air 
bubble appearing like a cat’s eye when reading; the 
liquid being yellow and the glass green. The combination 
is said to insure quick and accurate reading under all 
conditions, and is most easily distinguished in light and 
shade. The glasses are being used at present in the 


Fig. 3.—Cat’s Eye Level Vial. 





company’s No. 1E and No, 4 levels. The level shown in 
Fig. 4 is distinctive in shape as well as a distinctively 
new line for the company. It has a heavy brass top 
plate, adjustable level and is 6 in. in length, and is full 
finished and not dipped. It can be used as a pocket level 


Fig. 4.—The Diamond Q Level. 


by mechanics, and being slotted it may be used on a 
square as a plumb. It is also adapted to the use of 
amateurs and in the household. 

+ oe____— 


H @ R Target Grip. 


The Harrington & Richardson Arms Company, 
Worcester, Mass., has put on the market a target grip for 
revolvers, resulting in a combination of a medium priced 
revolver with a perfect, full grip. The extension hard 
rubber stock is fitted to the frame, and by having the 
regular stocks (furnished extra) can be exchanged for 
pocket use. The target grip can be furnished on the 
company’s Automatic, Police Automatic, Premier, Police 
Premier, Double Actions, Models 1904, 1905, 1906, and 
the Hammerless 38 caliber. It will soon be ready for 
the Hammerless 32 caliber. 
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Chicago Automatic Mouse and Rat Trap. 





The Edwards-Hine Company, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 


makes the self-acting mouse and rat trap illustrated 





Fig. 1.—Chicago Automatic Mouse and Rat Trap. 


herewith. 


Fig. 1 shows the exterior and Fig. 2 is a 
sectional view, indicating the method of operation. 


The 


Ci) 





Fig. 2.—Sectional View of Trap in Operation. 


rodent entering the trap causes the door to close, so that 
it must go forward up the wire covered passage to the 


balanced funnel. 


Animal, Fish and Vege- 





table Oils— wa 

LAnseed, State and Western, . 
City, ‘Boiled 2200200000020 ee 
ORE, BM. ccnsvcccssvevececesd @4“4 
Rew, Calcutta, in bbls...... 70 @.. 

Lard, Prime, Winter........... 68 @72 
Extra ST Ri sesGdbecddeestsbade 51 @53 
TRO, Risccccccccocccdocvecessnsas 49 @52 

Cotton-seed, Crude, f.o.b. mill.29 @29% 
Summer Yellow, prime...... 39 @30% 
Summer White............... 40% 
Yellow Winter..........--+++.. 42 @it% 

Sperm, Crude... .ccccccccccccess 59 @60 
Natural Winter...... eeoseseces 72 @74 
Bleached Winter............-- 75 @76 
Bleached Winter, Extra....... @.. 

Tallow, Prime.....cccccccscccccee 58 @60 

WE: MIPRER, avncenenysccchisies 3 @36 
Natural Winter..............+ 46 @48 
Bleached Winter............++ 49 @l 
Lm al Bleached Winter...... 52 4 

Menhaden, Brown, Strained.. S 42 
Light Strained A D 
Northern ..ccccccccccccccvcsseses 

Cocoanut, Ceyl ib 6x@ 7 
ocoanut, on 
Coc a ananecaewal Pb 8 @ 

Cod, eaiatis: Prime..cccccess 42 4 
Newfoundland ........eeeeee+s 44 6 

ae — peadkentiseacee *s'S 4 

Ollve,, Yellow. .sscccccsescne=-+-68 zy 

Neatsfoot, Prime..... nish Wace 

Palen, LAGOS. .cccccccccees # b rt bh] 
Mineral Oils— 

Black, 9 avity, 2@30 cold # gal. 
“te sean segrenazeeresees een 
29 vity, 15 cold test........ 
ze eravit ed 24@l3 

Cylinder, light filtered......... 20%@21 
Dark, filtered...............00 8 @i9 


Paraffine, 903-907 sp. gravity. .14%4@15 

383 4 a. os 
sp. gravity t 

ROE scccaveces ose 





Once on the funnel the animal is by 


AGE 


its own weight thrown into a tank of water. 


737 


The move- 


ment of the funnel at the same time reopens the door 


and thus resets the trap. 


trap that it catches continually, 


It is urged in favor of the 


requires no looking 


after, mice are not frightened away by seeing the strug- 
gles of captured ones or by smelling their dead bodies, 
and it is economical, as the first cost is the only outlay. 


—————_»-+e—____. 


The Hendryx Minnow Trap. 


The A. B. Hendryx Company, New Haven, Conn., is 


offering the minnow trap shown herewith. 


It is con- 


structed of galvanized iron and galvanized iron wire. 
A piece of galvanized iron extends across the top of the 
trap, under the wire, affording a place for the minnows 


to hide. 


A portion of a circular galvanized iron door is 


eee 
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The Hendryxr Minnow 


seen on the opposite side of the trap. 


Trap. 


This is hung on a 


pivot and covers a circular opening through which the 
hand may be passed to remove the imprisoned minnows. 
In the V-shaped opening in front is a bail by which the 
trap is carried. The trap is designed to be placed in the 


deepest part of a pool in a 
used with or without bait. 


small stream, and can be 


Om 


THe SHERWOOD METAL WoRKING COMPANY, 


Syracuse, 


N. Y., has issued an illustrated catalogue devoted to all- 
metal frame adjustable window screens. These are de- 
signed to take the place of wooden screens for windows 
and are arranged to be used either under the lower 
sash or as permanent outside screens, in the latter case 
the screens being removed without disturbing the fasten- 


ings. 


PAINTS, OILS AND. COLORS 


Miscellaneous— 
Barytes: 
White, Foreign...... #8 ton $18.50@20.50 
Amer, floated .-@ ton 








Chalk, in bulk.. ton 3.00@ 3.40 
China’ C lay Imported. Tee ton . 50@18.00 
Cobalt, Orxide........ #8 100 bh 2.60 
Whiting, Commercial. # 100 b J 52 
CES hicdsccacetden 100 bh .55@ .69 
Ex, Gilders......... 10h 60@ .& 
Putty, Commercial-—¥y 10 » 
Rian scaansvemnced $1.70 @1,85 
In bbls, or tubs............ 1.2 145 
In 1 & to 5 ® cans....... 2.65 @2,% 
In 12% to 50 BD cans....... 150 @1.90 
Spirits Turpentine— x gal. 
KG LS WE neccnbevetisvensed 50 fo 
In machine bbls,...............- 50%4@651L 
Glue— ¥D 
CIE daniaxtteieweseceseneoseste 12 @15 
EE CN en codaseuccenseset T%@ 9 
EE I vhncerncascesvvnsend 18 @ 
vo liquid, 50 gal, bbls,, per gal- 






* @1.20 
Foot Stock: a. 


German Common Hide 10 @12 
German Hide..........+ 12 @i8 
French ......+. 10 @40 
{ee 13 @16 
Low Grade......... 10 


Medium White..... ideale 
Gum Shellac— 


Bleached, Commercial.......... 


a 
30 











Colors in Oil— 






Db 
Black, Lampblack...............13 @14 
MGM as bécchccocksases 3% @i6 
Bs i  nccosneunsawasees Gos 
Blue, Ultramarine. 13 @16 
Brown, Vandyke. ll git 
Green, Chrome.. Bu @eé 
Green, Paris... @u 
Sienna, Raw.. 12 @15 
Sienna, Burnt..... eocveevees soeeel2 @15 
BE. Mi Mecacgecctcascsstcaces ll @i4 
CE, GRvedccccccccedecctees ll @iM4 


White Lead, Zine, &c.— 


eb 
Lead, English white. in Oil..10%@10% 
Lead, American White: 
Lots of 500 ih or over, in Oil.. 6% 
Lots less than 500 . in Oil.. ™% 
—— White, in oil, 3 DB tin 


aghtndsiensetgebdscosecsbabace @™% 
uset White, in oil, 12% BD tin 
tt <muishidbenecuendshuneneeses @T™ 
Lead. White, in oil, 1 to 5 ® 
EEE WI Gsadensanaccacessede @ 8% 
Lead, American. Terms: On lots of 


500 Ibs. and over 2% for cash if paid 
in 15 days from date of invoice. 


eh 
Zinc, American, Bis Asaciesss 5%@ 5% 
Zinc, French 
Antwerp, Red Seal, dry........... 8% 
Antwerp, Green = Bc cocccces 10% 
Paris, Red Seal, dry..........ss0+ 8 


Paris, Green Beal, “ars eandidoogned 10% 
Zinc, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: 
Green Seal: 

Lots of 1 ton and over...... 197% @13% 

Lots of less than 1 ton...... 134K@13% 
Zinc, V. M. French, in Poppy Oil: 


Red Seal: 
Lots of 1 ton and over...... 1%@11% 
Lots of less than 1 ton...... 1156@12% 
Discounts.—French Zinc.—Discounts 
to buyers of 10 bbl. lots of one or mired 


grades, 1%; 25 bbis., 2%; 50 bbis., 4%. 
Dry Colors— em 

NN I iitavesceeviiesws: 6%@10 

Black Drop, American.......... 3%@ 8 


Blue, Ultramarine 
Brown, 7 seeccesec perncees 

Carmine BY MRinnsdadbocccess .10@3. 
Green, Chrome, ordinary...... wes 
Green, Chrome. pure........... 17 

Lead, Red, bbls,, % bbis., kegs. @ 6% 
Litharge, bbis., % bblis., 





Ocher, American...... ton $8.50@1 
American ican... ¥ ton Mnwie.c 
lee aaa aaa 1%@ 2 
Foreign Golden................ 3 @4 

Orange Mineral, English...... 10 @ll 

Su dabanbadidasentacesencara 12%@13 
EE iindawiandtaictssuccecct 10 @ll 
MN Sb ilididadecncccdutcae 8%4@ 8% 

Red, Indian, English peeccesceesd 4%4@ 6 
ne 3 @% 

Red, Turkey, English.......... 4 @10 

Red, Tuscan, English.......... 7 @10 

Red. V enetian, Amer. # 100 th $0.50@1,25 
WN ecedednccdlens ® 100 i $1.15@1.60 _ 

Sienna, Italian, Burnt and 

NOI a5 cscs nccccsecens 3 @9 
Italian, Raw. Powdered..... 3 @7 
American, Raw................ T4@ 2 
American Burnt and Pow’ d. 1%@2 

Tale, Frepch........... # ton $18.00@25,00 
American ........... # ton 15.00@25.00 

Terra Alba, French..# 100% .90@ 1.00 
PE Kaditns age ohe #100 .80@ 1.00 
American ..# 100%, No.1, .75@ .90 
American ..# 100, No.2, .6€0@ .65 





Umber, T’key, Rot. & Pow.. 2%@ 3 
Turkey, Raw and Powdered. 2%@ 3 
Burnt, American,.............. 1%@ 2 
Raw, American................ 1%@ 2 

Yellow Chrome, Pure........... 13 @15 

Vermilion, American Lead.... 7 as 
Quicksilver, bulk.. 6 @.. 
Quicksilver. bags.... --- @6 
English. Imported 6 @70 
ED cantedtectuanestocciinad $0,90@1,60 
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“Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 


Goods—that is, those which are made by 


more than one 


manufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from 


manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 


prices are frequently given to 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular 
ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 


larger buyers. 

the ordinary 
manufactur- 
They usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Pricer.—A range of prices is indicated by 


means of the symbol @. 


Aaijusters, Blind— 


Columbian and Domestic......... 33% % 
DEED cisibacestbotenseansesseomiane 10% 


Zimmerman's—See Fasteners, Blind. 
Window Stop— 
Suen’ Satbul,...ccosesupeasdsceuse coccod mh 
Taplin's Perfection..........ccce0« 2000S % 
Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shelis, &c. 
Anti— Rattlers— 


Fernald Mfg. Co. Burton Anti- 
Rattlers, yo wt pelt Nos. 1, 


$0.75; 2, $0.60 $1.00 
Fernald uick “of ifter, doz. 
pairs 3 cabonsnccrapeedhaunl abite 
Anvils—American— 
ite NS. 5, cxvcvc spas Bb Gs? 
Hay-Budden, Wrought......... 944@9% ¢ 
ENE Gncdckesunncoessctes # b 94@IK?¢ 
Imported— 
a Solid Steel Sisco, Superior, 
BD. nccsncccncpd pons esecodacece 10@10% ¢ 
Peter we bt & oon. ¥ Ib, 84 to 349 
bb, "$50 to 600 Ib, Uwe. 


acai Vise and Drill— 
Millers Valls Co., $18.00........15&18% 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 


Apple, &c. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Livingston Nail Co.........-sesseeees 10% 
Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur... 75 @80% 


Jennings’ Pain. eeenenes 65410@70 


Black Lip or Blued. - 65@65E5 7% 
Boring Mach. Augers. scutes 70 
Cur puis, 12-in, twist. 40410 






Ford's \uger and Car Bits.. 
Ft. Washington Auger Co 
BIA’S .......cccccccccccsccseoscccccess % 
Forstner Vat. Auger Bits a 
C. E. Jewnings & Co.: 
No, 10 ext. lip, R. ‘Jennings’ list, 






K&T% 

No, 30, R, Jennings’ list... ,..... 50% 
Russell Jeuuimgs’............+ shia é 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits...........++- é 
Mayhew's Countersink Bits..... oe ef Ze 
Pugh’s Black...........cccccccccccseses 20% 
Pugh's comming, Pateete...occccccess 35% 
Snell's Auger Bits..........eseeesee- 60% 
Snell's Kell Hangers’ Bits.........- 60% 
Snell's Car Bits, 12-in. - -- 60% 
Snell's King Auger C—O 50% 
Wright's Jennings’ Bits............. 50% 


Bit Stock Drills— 
See Jirills, Twist. 


Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s aatieru, No. 1, @ doz. $26; 


BMe.. 2, BW wisiscnsocachtneensceas 60&10% 
Ford’s, Clark’s Pattern........ 663545 % 
Cc. bk. Jennings & Co., Steer’s S- -3% 


Lavigne Pat., small size, $18.00; large | 
size, $26.00 60&107, 
BONS ..000 cv cvicnccddecqvestaccesenaseae, 


Gimlet Bits— 


Per gro. 
Common Doble. Cut... .$3.00@3.25 
German l’attern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$5.75; 11 to 18, $5.75 


Hollow Augers— 


Bonney Pat., per doz. oes 
DERE co oncncsebscagueentseesss, eee 23&10% 
SIPURTNNE ..ocancbannanendbnsane, <aennee 

Ship Augers and Bits— 
Ship Augcrs’......... .. 40410 
Ford's nctnencossmisiahonbee eoccecs 33 e 

ES Jennings & Ce.: 

L’ Hommedieu’s D  wescsdesdsnaovecsnveas 6% 

WUEEIOED 5... covetenaphasnssonasste 33%4T% 
Bnell’g ......cccccccovcesccccsoccecccedd aay. 


Awl Hafts— See Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool, 
Awis— 
Brad Awis: 
Handled ........ gro. $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shldered. ..gro.68@66é¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@10¢ 
Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent..gro. 31@34¢ 
Unhdied, Shidered. .gro. 65@70¢ 


Scratch Avcls: 
Handled, Com...gro. $8.50@}.00 
Handled, Socket..0r0.$11.50@12.00 
Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 


Axes — 


Bingle Bit, base eostghte: Per doz. 
First Quality.. .£45.75@5.00 
Second Quality. . - «84.255 .50 


Thus 33% @ 


33% & 10% signifies 


Double Bit, base weights: 

first Quality........ $7.00@7.50 

Second Quatity...... $6.50@6.75 

Axle Grease— 

See Grease, Aale 

Axles — Iron or Steel 
Concord, Loose Collar. .¥4@i ¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar... .4%4,@5\%¢ 
No. 1 Common, Loose... .8%@44¢ 
No. 1% Com., "New Style. PAGS ¢ 
No. 2 Solid Collar....... YrGS ¢ 
Half latent: 

Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 12. .65@65é10% 


Nos. 18 to 1h.......- 65654109 
MOS; TS £0. BB... e022 70@ 70410% 
Nos. 1 to B8....220. 20@70d 10% 


Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned 





lb., 5>@6¢ 
Common and Concord, turned. 
lb., 6@7¢ 
TIRES. 6 acess 1b., 944@10¢ 
Bait Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
Lee 
Se enerenss 259 
Competitor Bait........ eaebeiiol 20&5% 
Baljances— Sash— 


Caldwell new list 
Pullman § .....cccccccccccccceces 





Spring— 

Spring Balances. ..... .50410@60% 
Chatillon’s: : 
Light Spg. Balances........ 50@50&10% 
Straight Balances........... 40@40& 10%, 
Circular Balances...........+++. 50&10% 
Large Dial.....ccccccccccccccecscescoes 30% 
Barb Wire—Scee Wire, Barb. 

Bars— Crow— 

Steel Crowbars. 10 to 40 Ib. 
per lb. , —G24ark¢ 


Towel - 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..® gro. $8.50 
Beams, Scale— 


Nie ME ig ccneseeses 40% 

Chattillon’s No. 1.....cccccccceseees 307% 

Chattillon’s No, 2......csccccccsceees 40% 
Beaters, Carpet— 


Holt-Lyon Co.: 
No. 12 Wire Coppered ® doz. $0.80; 


ET, «-)tabipnedawensicnsasesess ta $0. "85 
No. 11 Wire Coppered # doz. $1.15; 
4 dh griineiiaeaaaene aati $1.20 


‘10 Wire Tinned...... # doz, $1.50 
Beaters, Egg- 
Holt-Lyon + 
Holt, oo doz., No. 5, Jap’d, $0.80; 
No. Jap’ d, $1.15; No. a Jap’d, 
ss: Nu. 6, Jap’d, $1.65 
Lyon, Jap'd, per doz., No. 


Taplin “Mfe. Co. : 
Improved Dover, per we: 
$8.00; No. 75. $6.50; No, jog. *.00: 
vo. 102, Tin’d, $8.50: No. _ 150, 
Hotel, $15.00; No. 152, ‘Hotei 
Tin'd. $17.00; No. 200, Tumbler, 


$8.50;° No. 202, Tumbler Tin’d, 
$9.50; No. 300, Mammoth, per 
doz., $25.00. 

Termner & Seymour Mfg. Co.: 
te a EE a asugncencebicneore $6.50 

Bellows— 

Blacksmith, Standard List. . 
Split Leather...... .60€10@65% 
Grain Leather. . 50@50E 10%, 

Hand— is 

Inch.. 6 7 8 9 wo 1s 

Doz. .$5.00 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.501% 

Molders— t= 

Inch.. 10 22 1; 16 |= 

Doz. .87.59 9.06 12.00 15.90 - 
Bells— Cow— 

Ordinary Goods.. .75€45@75410€5% 

a OMNES « o o10 wan o 741007 

LL -imueens iéspnbehuanimendeien 75&10*. 

Texas Star...............sccccccccceeses 50°. 

Door— 
Home, R. & E. Mtg. Co.’s...... 554&30° 
Hand— 

Polished. Brasa...... FOF INA GNY, 

White Metal... .504€10@j0€ 106° % 

Nickel Plated......... e. FMF5Y 

Sagara Saree are ears Sk SNARKY 

Cone’s Globe Hand Bells......33%4@35" 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 
per cent. discount to 388% and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 


also THE IRON AGE DIRECTORY, 


issued May, 1907, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 


thus serves as a 
Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.— 


Lists ” 


DIRECTORY of 


the Iron, Hlardware and 


“The Iron Age Standard Hardware 
contains the list prices of many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants, 


Miscellaneous— 


Parma Belle «222 2'ssd% lb., 24@2a¢ 
Church and School... .6U@60&5% 


Belting— Leather— 


Eetra Heavy, Short a. -60€5% 
Regular Short Lap.. - 60k 1045 % 
Standard 
fAGREt Standard... ..secsees 7a 
Cut Leather Lacing...... yok10% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per o0, fe 
po¢ 
Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade).... 
T5Q@I5E5 % 
Common Standard... .70@70é10% 
| re ov» - @045Z% 
BOWE 06s sesessinn’ 60£5G@60£ 10%, 
High Grade.. - 50L5@50£10 % 


Bench Siemens 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Green River Tire Benders and Up- 
BOELOEB 2 cccccccccccccccccccccscccccors Boy, 


Bicycle Goods— 
John 8S. Leng’s Son & Co,’s 1907 wets 


a. Parts, Spokes.............- 50% 
eer 60% 
Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 


&c.—See Augers and Bits. 
Blocks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden...... T5Q@I5ES % 
B. & L. B, Co.: 

Boston Wood Snatch 50%; Eclipse 
Steel, 75%; Hollow Steel, 50&10% ; 
Star Wire ope, 50%; Tarbox Metal 
Snatch, 50% ; Tarbox New Style 
sos 50&10%/; Wire Rope Snatch, 


Laue’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
DUNNE wadcnatatiaereettavecnehoessnes? 


See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 


Paper and Wood Lined..... 40%, 
Embossed 3 


Boards, Wash— 

See Washboards. 

Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser Co....... pheawsenesau 3344% 
* Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage Sg thread) : 


4% X 6 and smaller. . .70é1085% 

Larger and longer...... 65410 % 
Phila. Eagle, $8.00 list. 5.0S—% 
Le Saeerrer 6545@— 7, 
Machine (Cut Thread): 

% X 4 und smaller. .70k10410% 

Larger and longer... .65€1065 7, 


Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
imgt 5.07 27S 4 5 6 8 
Per doz.$0.80 .85 .45 .60 .80 
Cast Iron Spring vate capes 
Nera at 10 
Per dez... . $1. 20 1 50 2.25 
ont. » on Chain, Fiat,Japanned: 
raat se aerate 10 
ge Se $1. oe ty 1.65 
Cast Tron Flat Shutter, Jap’d., 
Brass Knobs: 


PES cle temnis ke oi 6 8 10 
we a $0.75 95 1.25 
Wrought Barrel Japd. opus. 
Barrel Bronzed......... 
Sail 556.3% “rndioamdne ng 
Shutter ....  0E5@50E 1045” 
Square Watt: >. cases TEASE OY 
IN GS . ks operant WENNER 
ee Re ee 
Ives’ Wrought Metal................. id 
Expansion— 
Richards Mfz, Co . 59& 10% 


Steward & Romaine “Mfg. Co. 


a, ie, > a” ae 55% 
Oe Se ere Cs 
Stvle No, 109, Dbl, Jaw, Single. .59° 
I oe eee ici -6614.° 


Plow and Stove— 


ty. ce ccw dunk . 6545 @ 

5.56% BRA ¥ 40.0 ele «a 85 @85E5 
Tire— 

Common Iron..... Lesbians ake 80% 

OTM EI a 60 60:86 60606 - 80% 


American Screw Company 
Norway Phila., list Oct 16, heat .80% 


Eagle Phila.. list Oct. 16, "84. . 824% 

Bay State, list Dec. | eee te 
Franklin Moore Co.: 

Norway Phila., list Oct. 16 . 80% 


Kagle Phila. plist Oct 16, bee ‘Big 
ipse, list Dec. 28, ’ 


Ry Burdsall & ‘Ward “Bolt _ 
Nut Co.: 
Empire, list Dec. yee By, 
Norway Phila., list on *B4......80% 
SE SES a Gib as wNGEWe tbs 00006600008 82% % 


Shelton Co.: 
Tiger Brand, list Dec. 28, '99..... 


Phila., Eagle, list Oct, 16,1884. ‘ain 
Upson Nut Co.: 
a gesuceennese 7244 % 
Borers, Bung— 
Borers Bung, ig with Handle: 
es 4 % 1% @& 
Per doz... $430 5.60 6.40 8.00 
er ere 2% 214 
Pee Ws 6 x 0s cane ce $8.65 11.50 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.. No, 1, $1.25; No. 
2, $1.75; No. 3, $2.50 each........ 5% 
Boxes, Mitre— 
©. BE Jennings & Go.........0000. 5% 
Langdon, New Langdon and Lang- 


don Imprcved, 20&10%; Langdon | 





Acme ..... 
Perfection 
Seavey . 
Braces— 
Common Ball, American... .$1.50 
OD. s siessongar diss Sud LUA 10 60K 10% ¥ 
Fray’s Genuine Spotford’s........... 60% 
rar’ 8 No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 to. 
C, Be Senimings G22 
a Ds ceGectdnieseesennl 60% 
Mayhew’'s Quick Action Hay Pat...60% 
Millers Falls Drill Braces........ 5 &10% 
P., 8. & W. Co., Peck’s Pat. .60&10% 
Brackets— 
Wrought Stcel..... T0£10G75£10% 
Bradley Metal Clasp. .80&10@80&10&5% 
Griffin’s Pressed Steel........ 75@75&10% 
Griffin's Folding Brackets .. 10&10% 
Taplin Victor Handy Egg Beater 
DE cncudiunbccedccectoa # doz. $1.50 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goode. 


Broilers— 
Kilbourne Mf. Co 
Wire Goods Co...... 





Buckets, Galvanized— 

Ml’f’gr’s list, price per gross. 
Quart..10 2 

Water, Reg. ..25.35 28.00 32.00 | 3 

Water. Hvy.. .45. 33 48.00 52.00 > S 

Fire, itd. Btm.$2.00 $1.85 $8.65 = 

WN oes seu $7.35 41.85 $5.85 


Bull Rings—sSee Rine +, Bult 


Butts— Brass— 
Wrought, High List, Oct. % "06-55% 
-- 40% 


ae 


Cast Brass, Tiebout’s.. ok 
Cast Iron— 


Fast Joint, Broad... .40€19@50 
Fast Joint, Narrow... 0&10@50% 
Loose Joint.......... 704 10075% 
as SS anee 7010075 
Mayer’s Hinges......... TAMAS 
Parliament Butta....... *HATORE 
Wrought Steel-- 
Pright. 
Tight Narrow, Light Re- 
Sh SR are VESY, 


Reversible and Broad. . wes 
Loase Joint, Narrorr, 
Inside Blind, ce 
Back Flaps, Table Chest. 65% 
Japanned, 

Light Narrow, Loose Pin. 


- 
=~ 
-~8 
2zzs 
o™ FS 
2 
Extra 0@— 


; i i) — 
Light Narrow, Ball Tip..60¥ 
ak. EGR ate: ies? 
Rteeple Tinped......... 70% 


PRET WROOR . oso s soon ny 
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Coniitt Bird— 
Henaryx Brass: Series — 5000, 


1100, net list; 1200, 15%; 300, 


900 
Hendryx Bronze; Series 700, 800. "30% 
Hendryx Enameled.............-+.+++ 35% 


Calipers—See Compusses, 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Blunt, 1 prong, per 1b., 444. @4%¢ 
Sharp, 1 prong, per Ib., 4° 4 @ OMe 
Burke's, Blunt 4@4% ¢ ; Sharp, 42@5% ¢ 
Lautier, Blunt, 4@4% ¢ ; oa 432@4% ¢ 
Perkins’, Blunt, @ lb, 3.65¢; Sharp, 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 

Caps, Percussion— 
Eley’s B. B. ip aaae eal Hy 
a. Diceccecccecee per M 3h@35 
BN. Lnvevsveceeses DOr M ry 
G. Bicsevstess .per M ¢ 
Musket .... .per M 62q@és¢ 

Primers— 

Berdan Primers, $2 per M. .20&59 
Primer Shells and Bullets..15410 
All other primers per M.$1.52@1.60 


Carpet Stretchers— 
See Stretchers, Carpet. 


Cartridges— 

Blank Cartridges; 
fe ae? Fee oa a« ce 
88 CO. F., $7.00. 0:6 00-46 see 
22 cal, Rim, $1. 50. oto wae 
$2 cal. Rim, §$2.75........ 1045 


B. B. Caps, Con, Ball, anae. $1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball. - 
Central Fire... .ccesecs 

Jarget and Sporting Rifle. was 
Primed Shells and Bullete.15610 


Rim Fire, Sporting... coo cee 

Rim Fire, Military........ 1545 
Casters— 

Wee Gack a4as 06 eas ' -65410% 

PlGté <<. déaa.0 00% abel eee 

Philadelphia ............704&10% 

Acme, Ball Bearing........ _teeeeeeees 35 






Gem ‘(Roller Bearing) -----70&10&10&5% 
Stddlk WE koe iri ores cacaiecsaxetorsel 0% 
standard Ball Bearing............... 457, 


Yale (Double Wheel) low list..40&10% 

Cattle Leaders— 

See Leaders, Cattle. 

Chain, Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
3-16 iy 5-16 7-16 a) 9-16 
$8.65 6.05 4.90 4.25 4.15 | 4.10 
OK % ‘%Wtol 1% to % inch. 
$4.05 3.95 ‘3.90 4.00 

In cask lots, deduct 25¢. 
German Coil..........60@60Eé 
German Pattern Coil: 

66 Wa sae «eres - 7065 @ 70410 

2 and 8. 6010610 @ 60E1041045 

5, 5 and 6..... 50€10@ 50k1045% 


Halter— 


Halter Chains...... L6045% 
German Pattern Halter Saaean 


oun — wT. - 6041045 % 
overt g. Co, 
BEGET cbocde vides Vrccceccoccsccvene 365% 


Cow Ties— 

See Halters and Ties. 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
64—6-8, Straight, with ring . $28.00 
646-2, Straight, with ring . $29.00 
64 —8-8, Straight, with ring . $32.00 
6g—10-2, Str’ght, with riny . $37.00 
NOTE.—Add 2c per. pair for Hooks 
Twist Traces; per pair jor Nos, 2 
and 8, 2c; No. 1, 8e Pxo-0, 0, 4c tu price of 

Straight Link. 
Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 
on Chain, &c. .60&10@60E 1045 7, 


Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, one ated 10, ’98: 
JOO Vidi CRE Sa si eee eee 60410 % 


Brase .evecccersescesees 
Safety and Plumbers’ Chain, 
604 10% 
Gal. Pump Chain.. » PA@I% 
t Mf . 
; ‘Breast, fialter, Heel, Rein, oe 
MOM cccdvecdccsccoscocccesevccegeses 0% 


Oneida Community: 
American Halter, Dog and Kennel 





Chain’ ....cccccceeee 352% @10% 
Niagara Dog Leads d Kennel - 
GRAND once ccccceccacccccescs 45@50&5 %, 
Wire Goods Co.: 
Dog Chaind...ccsccscccecececseccees 70% 
| iversat Dbl.-Jointed Chaiu...... 50% 


Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 


Oneida Community: 

Steel Chain..... ebecouceeecconce- ese 60°, 
uliman: 

Bronze Chain, 60%; Steel o-. 


Sash Chain Attachments, per set. .8¢ 

Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, r 100 
Dedinsaminestiiin diners ide'en 1. 25@$3.00 

Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 


Chalk —(From Jobbers.) 


Carpenters’ Blue... .qgro., 50@55¢ 
Carpenters’ Red.....gro., 45@50¢ 
Carpenters’ White...gro., JO@4s5¢ 


Checks, Door— 


OIE senwivddessscecee aeeeee eeny Pe 4 


Pullman, per . bedeccgacesecnenees 
Russwin  ......005 se- -soowonery- 


| Empire 
, Llacksmiths’ 


_ THE 


Cheets, Tool— 


American Tool Chest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools.......... 50% 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools cnandoed 35% 
Gentlemen's Chests, with Tools..25% 


Farmers’, Carpenters,’ etc., Chests, | 
ET TU Gr 6c ravesasncccoeduanaen 
Machinists’ and _ Pipe Fitters” 
me. PE rckbrekensseascadeel 45% 
EC accede cadsasncnecbeusd 45% 
Cc. KE. Jennings & Co.'s Machinists’ 
Ee MII og xx. dows scsisesccdcscvend TY, 
Chisels— 


SocketFraming andFirmer 
Standard List. = 80% 
Buck Bros 
C. E. Jennings & C 

Socket Firmer No, 10, — 

Socket Framing No. 15. 
BWOW ER casecgevescdscccecse 


& 1. J. White Co.........3 











= 
Tanged Firmers......30é5 @s>% 
OR BG doce nasccctvesescccocceseeres 4 
C. E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 181. 334 
Eis Ge Gedy WRMNY Oi ccccecscestt B&5°. 
Cold— 1b. 
Cold Chisels, good quality .18@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality.11@1#¢ 
Cold Chisels, ordinary... 10¢ 
Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks............-..- 


Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck 
Ibeacn D’at., vu 


each 








Jacobs’ Drill Chuc 3. 
Iratt’s Positive Drive.. 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 
Independent Lathe Chucks. 
Universal, Reversible Jaws. one 
Reversible Jaws....35% 





Combination, 
Drill Chucks, New Medel, 25%; 
Standard, 45% Ski 


inner Pat., 





23%; Positive Drive 
Planer Chucks...... 
Face Plate Jaws.. 

Standard Tool Co.: 







Improved Drill a oer 45% 
Union Mfg. Co. 

Combination, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 

7, 8 and 17, 40%; No. 21......... 35% 
—" Combination, Nos, 83 ond. 


Geared Scroll. Nos. 33, 34 and 35..25% 
Independent Iron, Nos. 18 and 318. 38% 
Independent Steel, No. 64 3% 
Union Drill, Nos, 000, 00, 100, EY 





eS SS errr +++ 35% 
Union Czar Drill..........sccccccee 25% 
Universal, 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15..40% , 
Universal, No. €..cccccccsccccescees 35% 
Iron Face Plate Jaws, Nos, 28, 30 

OD Oe ii ncascnncckstecaveccdsesss % 
Steel Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 70 and 

Westcott Patent Chucks: 
Lathe CRUCKS. 2.00. ccceccccccccccces 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill...... 50% 

Little Giant Double Grip Drill. 50% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved......50% 
Queida Drill.....cccoccecseesces <one 
Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50° 

Whitaker Mfg. Co.: ss 
National Drill........cccccccce eevee’ 5% 
Clamps— 

Adjustable, Hammers’ 

Carriage Makers’, P 
EU, sd cocencaoacenssocesee 

Besly, Parallel pahaaa tales Y 

ee RO. Serre 45% 

Lineman’s Swedish Neverturn...... 65%, 

Wood Workers, Hammers’....... 40&10% 


Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 


Cleaners, Drain— 
Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable....... 50% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary....... 0% 


Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, All Steel..# doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank. All Steel..# doz. $3.24 net 


W. & C,_ Shank, All Steel, ® doz., 
7% in., $3.00; 8 in., $3.25 
Cleavers, Butchers’— 

FORSE BOR ccaccecceccesessccassccesess< 30% 

Fayette R. Piumb.. Bikvetberdedenttics 30% 

Da as COMO CDi sc ctecssnntecce 30% 
Clippers, Horse and 

Sheep— 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: 
1902 Chicago Horse, each. .$10.75 
20th Century Horse. each. .$5,00 
Lightning Belt Horse, each.$15.00 
Chicago Belt Horse, each .$20.00 


Stewart's Enclosed Gear x 
Hotee, @Ach....... 065.50. $6.75 g 
Stewart's Patent Sheep Shear- 
ing Machine, each....... $12.75 


Stewart Enclosed Gear Shear- 
ing Machise, No. 8, each. .$9.75 


Clips, Axle— 
-egular Styles, list July 1. 7°05, 
8068 10% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, €c. 
Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list: 
Plain Ribhs, 
Racking, eager, 


GO. 2.0 
Compre ssion Ribbs . 6010 @ —% 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffec. 
Collars, Dog- 


Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens a. 
Oo ee ee 
Leather, Walter B. Stevens & die” 


Glohe, Kerosene, 
Bottling, 


WE . sp eanebeteatetvnthecasex.sceXenad wy 
Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods..... - 0£10@75 %, 


Wm. Schollhorn Co.: 
Excelsior MDividers......... 
Lodi Dividers........cccccesseess 











Terms, 60 days; 2% cash 10 days. See 
tory shipments generally delivered. 


See also Eave Troughs. 
Coolers, Water— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co.: 


ction ciens 


3 4 
Galvanized, sa. $185 $2: 00 $225 $290 $3.90 


Galvanized, —- _, handles, 5 
oS 

Each ..... $1.95 $215 $240 $3.30 S 

White Tmameled..ccccocccescvcccece 

Agate Laimedecceccccccccccesccccececs 10% 


Coopers’ Tools— 
See J'ools, Coopers’. 
Coppers’ Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, $3 lbs. to patr 
and heavier, 24@27¢; lighter 
than 3 lb. to pair......26@29¢ 


Cord— Sash— 


Res Dy 6.6 hie ii eds lb. 35¢ 
Braided, White, Com., 
to 12, 23¢; No. 7, 2314¢; No. 6, 
2444¢. In lots of 12 doz. or 

over, 1 cent less per pound, 
Cable Laid Italian, lb., No. 18..37¢ 
Italian, 1b., A, No. 18, 25¢; B, 82¢ 


Common India...... lb., 11@11%¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw ted. a 
Patent Ruseié. .....+¢- lb. . .20¢ 
Cable Laid Russia...... lb. | .2i¢ 
India Hemp, Br'd’d..... lb. . .21¢ 


India Hemp, T'wisted. .ib. 13@14¢ 

Patent India, Twisted...lb...17¢ 

Vearl Braided, cotton, No. 6. # Ib, 

We¢; No, 7, 264%¢; Nos. 8 to 12, 26¢ 

Ed lystone, * Braided, Nos. 8 to 12, 
26¢; 7, 26%¢; 6, 274e¢. 


Harmony Cable Laid Italian, Nos, 7 
UN Mii déntudédededgducceseveveses PbB3 ¢ 
Pullman: 

\. ££ yy re 10% 


Sash Cord Attachments, per doz.10¢ 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 


Braided, # %., Drab Cotton, 

55¢; Italian Hem 40¢@ 

50¢; Linen, 65¢; W nite Cot- ~ 
ton, 50¢; Spot Cord........ 50¢ js 
Massachusetts, White... BB we | 
Massachusetts, Drab..... nes 
Phoenix, White, Nos. 8 % 12 ¢; 


Silver Lake, per Ib. : 

A Drab, 45¢; A, White, 40¢; 
B, Drab, 40¢; B, White, 35¢; 
Italian Hemp. 40¢; Linen.. STKE 

See also Chain and Ribbon. 


Wire, Picture— 


List July 10, 1906........9@—% 

Hiendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 
old list, 85 &10°% 

Turner & Stanton Co, Wire Picture 


I cee tar er ieee 85&10% 
Cradies— 

i 66 6 ‘ - - 4041244 % 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 
gro., $6.50@$7.50 at factory, but 
lower prices made by jobbers 


Zelnicker’s Lumber. # gro. 
White and Purple, Indelible....$7.50 
Blue, Red, Green, Yellow and 


Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black...... $4.50 


Giant Lumber, 5% in, x 15-16 in. 
round, all colors, $12.00; Indel- 
ibles, $14.00; Blacks............ $10.00 


Genuine Soapstone, Metal Workers’, 
5 in, x % in. Round, - 50; 5 in, x 
% in. Square, $1.75; 5 x % x 3-16, 
$2.50: 5 x 1% x $-16.............. $3.00 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 


Fort Madison, per doz., Heavy, $5.50; 
a Mint cheno vases bo dekumeds ated $5.00 
Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 

FE i vdauees Stedncdnetinened 50% 


Cutlery, Table— 


geese Silver Company: 


o. 12 M'd’m Knives, > Team $3.50 
Star, Eagle. Rogers damilton 
ED MED cacecth vadceas doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son....... : doz. $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
WG, et NO Ws cs ads oncdnaveaeds 40% 
BE MIMO Bencsasccphnc eencantasennasl 60% 


In. Mfg. Co 
Woodward 


Meat and Food— 
\merican vain minh cin edchina a 
403 404 405 406 407 





Nos, .... 401 402 

Each .. $5 $7 $10 $12 $25 $50 $60 
Enterprise : 

PNG as 0 5 } 2 2 

Each .. $2 $3 $2.75 $4.50 $6 25@H5KTS % 
Fe ee se cdhhs accnntones &T14%, 
P..  & i. Co: 

DOD: bis ischésceia<ceeses # doz. 33%% 

Nos... 1 2 3 4 
$14.90 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 

BD {scicthdwssavdebacanecguad 40@10&5% 
ROMEO Scascececcusscossoosgnons 60&10&5% 


ss .®8 doz. 40@50% 
Nos.. 305 310 ‘312 320 322 
$35.00 $48.00 $14.00 $72.00 $68.00 

New Triumph No. 66, # doz. — 
40&10% 

Russwin Food, ae, 1, $24.00: No. 2, 
WEEE - Cited teecsapeccereccsses: i5&108&10 
$15.00 $18.00 
G30 





IRON AGE 739 
Conductor Pipe,— Slaw and Kraut— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: Henry Disston & Sons: 
Galvanized ba ae Kraut Cutters.......... 35% 
Galv. Charcoal Copper. ORT GEAtePS. ..0cccccccccccccccessces 30% 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 

Pe. Iron, 14, 16&20 oz. Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....@ doz. $3.00 
r ‘ a ua Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 
cle ‘. 5041714% 55% I iadsndcweccetnidavecces # doz. $4.09: 

063% 55% By Tobacco— 

Western and Southern: ° - 4s Iron, Cheap. .doz. $5. —S 
¥y =o MILO DTIBO ccc ccccccccccccccecesces 2a@ 3 

"Gee 2% 405 % — # doz., No. 1, $21; No. 2, 2 

655% pos poaargy, | FH siretenesenteneencnseseneteceeseeees 40% 


TPeeose, Post Hole, &c. —- 


Disston’s: 
Rapid, # doz., $24.00......... — 
Samson, # doz., $34.00..... 3% 


Iwan’s Imp’ ved Post Hole Auger. .40 : 
Vaughan Pattern Post Mole Auvers 
#8 doz., $7.00 
Post Hole Diggers, # 
Ge. -criucnacmetsntintacueevessass $8.75 
Split Handle Post Hole Dig.zers 
# doz.. $7.75 
#8 doz...... $10.00 


Perfection 


Hercules Pattern, 
Kohler’s, #@ doz., Universal, $15 00; 

Little Giant, $12.00; Hercules, 

$10.00; Invincible, $9.00; Rival 
ni seameas bapa a beeen teewen $7.50 

ever-Rrea *ost ole Diggers. 

Ge Ge idccdecdeckcctece ae he 


Dividers—See Compasses. 
Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 


Dressers, Emery Wheel— 


Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers... ..35% 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters.....35% 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Blacksmiths’ Common Drilling 


MROORED 6506 40 00 $1.50@$1.75- 
Breast, Millers F nie. Low - 
RS Wek GUE Ul csnccsccacnes ee 


Goodell Automatic Dritis, saiodennie’ 
Millers Fails Automatic Drills.33 ade 10% 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis . 2% 









Ratchet, Parker's. » 
Ratchet. Weston’s.................... 40% 
Ratchet, Weston’s Im- 
DIONE ‘scodudaceadsevesteseeeencecees 0% 
Ratchet, No. 012. 00-40% 
Ratchet, Celebrated xe cec ee 
Ratchet, Whitney's, 8s & W., 
50&5% 

Whitney's Hand Drill, No. 1, $10.00; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00 315% 

Twist Drills— 
| f . Peerrrire 604108 10@10% 


Taper and ‘Straight Shank. 
60£ 10@60£ 1045 5% 
Drivers, Screw— 


Screw D'ver Bits, per doz. 45@iv¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, # 
doz., 2%-in., $6; 4-in., $7.50; 6-in 


SRRSORC Deen ERK eS ohs COddas ceeeseds A, 
Buck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits bases 30% 
Champion ebidihteamaaakee 
RE Blas site ced headend aes 70% 
Fray’s Hol. H'dle Sets, No. 3, $12..50% 
Ford's Brace Screw Drivers.. 408107 

Jay's Double Action Ratchet. 
Goodell’s Auto................. 65@65&i0% 
Mayhew's Black Handle dabdeecgeekes 40% 
Mayhew’s Monarch...............0.00- 40% 
Millers Falls, Nos. 20 and 21 .. Ba10;, 
Millers Falls. Nos. 11, 12, 41, 42..15410% 
Smith & Hemenway Co., Never- 

turn, 66%3%; Elmora, 60%; Star, 
30&10% 
Swan’s* 
Nos. 7565 to 7568, 50%; No. 7540, 
40&10% 


ian Trough, Galvanized— 
Territory. L. C. L. Galranized 


Galv. Charcoal Copper. 
Steel. Iron. 14, 16480 oz. 
BRastern: 
545% 60410% 15% 
Central: : ; 
T5E10% 65% 55% 
Ww aa nand Southern: 
75 6045 O85 % 
So. Western: fe oe 
70£10% = 55LTIGY% 42%4% 


Terms.—2% Fy cash. 
ments generalty delivered. 


Note.—Lower 3 rices are made in 
some sections, 


See also Conductcr Pipe and Elbows 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory ship ments, all territories: 


Factory ship 


Galv. Steel and Galv. « , 

amet 
EE co na brewed ss ch % 
ORIN Soo 6 & ave. seek , *3 
EE eUNS9 64 «dn eeews 510% 


Elbows, Stove Pipe— 


Edwards, Standard Blue.....40&10&107 
Edwards, Royal Rlue. 40.& 10 & 10° 
Reeves, Dover, one piece....... 10&10% 
Emery, Turkish— 
4 to 54 to 
46: 220: Flour. 
ees. h.5 ¢€ 5%¢ She 
1% Kegs..... 1b.54%4¢ 5%¢ S%e 
% Kege..... lb.54¢ 6 ¢ § ¢€ 
10-1b. cans, 
10 in case... .6%¢ 7 2° @¢ 
10-1b. cans, less 
than area aS ee 
Less auantitu..19 @ 9% @ 2&8 @ 


NOTF.—In lots 1 *o 3 
Of 10¢ is given. 81 *o 3 tons a discount 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 
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ss Blind— 
Zimmerman’s 
Walling’s 
Upson’s Patent. 
Cord and Weight-. 

Ives and Titan 33 

Corrugated— 
Acme Corrugated fasteners. 


Faucets— 
Cork Lined... 504 10@ 60% 


Metallic Key, Leather Lined, 
60 10@70% 
Red Cedar......-40é5@4j0d1045 
purenes acne 0d 10G@75 
: 0. : 
Metal Key.......- sepnnohipeinntal eae 


seer 


John Sommer’s Boss 

John Sommer’s Victor ba 

John Sommer’s Duplex Metal 

John Sommer’s Diamond 

John Sommer’s 1.X.L. Cork Lined.. 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork en ae 


John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined.@ 
Joha Sommer’s O. K. Cork sAped... oa 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar.. 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar.. 


Self Measurin 
Enterprise: ~~ Gos. 93 
doz. 
Hare eal Measuring, # doz. $36.40&10 
Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Files— Ramestio~ 
List Nov 1899. 

Best Brands...... 1 hg 1015610 
Standard Brands. ... .75410@80 
Lower Grade. 15k 16410 @ 80610 % 

Imp yorted— 
Stubs’ Sepere. Stubs’ list, July 
24, 38 1- -$@40% 


Fixtures, Fire Door— 
Allith Underwriters’ Approved 
Richar 


ds Mfg. 
Universal, No. * 103; 


104 ' 
Fusible Links, No 6... 
Expansion Bolts, No. i07.. 

Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 

Ree 7 69 
Per doz.....838.60 3.85 4. S 
P., 5, ’ 
Fodder Squeezers— 

See Compressors. 


Forks— 
NOTH.—Manufacturere are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 
lowa - -Ezy Potato..........-.-.60&10 


eeeeeeeeeeee 


Champion, Manure... 

Columbia, H 

Columbia, Mani 
Columbia, 


Champion, Head 


Meader 

& ae 0. "}avorite Wood eee. er |) 
Plated See Spoons. 

Frames— Wood Saw— 
White, S'g't Bar, per doz.7 ¢ 
Red, 8’g’t Bar, per doz. .$1. a 
Red, Dodi. Brace, per doz.$1. 1.50 


Fooonsen, lee Sonar 


‘6 
ee eee $195 $1160 $1.00 $2.20 $2°80 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 

Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 

Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp psesseete wives 2 
Cotton . $.20 £ 
Waterproof Sgl. Taped.. $.65 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. $40 = 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. - 


Gates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern.......75@80% 


Gauges— 


working , Mortise, éc..50@50410% 
Chapin _o Co. : 

Marking, Mortise, &c 
Disston’ ; "Marking, 


Num weden sort- 


Natl, Metal, No. i, ments: per gre 
Bptke, Metal, No. 1, $$.00; 2, $5.30 
Nail, Wood Handled, No. a 

$2.30 ; & $2.60 
Spike, Wood Handled, No. 

1.90: e $5.60 

Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report 


Glasses, Level— 
Shapin-Stephens Co 

Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Oans, with Brush. . 
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Grease, Axie— 


Common Grade. ...gro.$6.00@6.50 
Dixon’s Everlasting, 10-b els ea. 
¢; in boxes, # doz., 1 &. Le: 


Gctadion, | Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg. Co 33%@33%4%410% 
Grinders— 


Royal Mfg. Co.: 
Alundum Grinding Machines, at. 
Nos. 01, $175; 1A, §$2.50 


— 
Alundum Sickle 
Nos. 00 ; 
Combined, $6.50 
Alundum Disc Grinders, each, 
$2.50 30% 


seer ener eeeseeee ee eesereseseee’ fe 


Gcuntess, 


Grindstones— 


Pike Mfg. C 
Improved Family Grindstones, ssi 
inch, # doz., $2.00 % 
Richards Mfg. Co., Eli and ose 
Ball Bearing, mounted. « 40% 


Grips, Nipple— 


Perfect Nipple Grips 40&10&2% 


H alters and Ties— 


Cow Ties... 60L5Q@60E10% 
Cont Mfg. Co.: 


Jute Rope.. 
Sisal Ro 
Cotton 

Hemp 

Oneida 

Am, Coil and 
Am. Cow Ties Cnet] 
Niagara Coil and Halters. .45@50&57% 
Niagara Cow Ties... .45&5@50&1 0&5% 


Hammers- 


Handled Hammers— 
Heller's Machinists’. - -55&10@55&10&5% 
Heller’s Farriers’ 40&5@ 4081085 72 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co.: 

Crucible Steel, 
Farriers’ 

Riveting 

Machinists’, revised. list. 
Blacksmiths’ 


Payette N 4082 40&12%% 
Eng. and B, Hand. 50&e10& EHaebas 
Machinists’ oe «see + - CO@60K10 7, 
Rivet and Tinners’ 408: 714@406c12%.&5 % 

Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 

Under 8 1b., per Ib., 50¢.. .80410% 

3 to 5 Ib., per Ib., 64 - +. -80410% 

Over 5 Ib., per id., 

Over 5 ib., per 1b., ’ soe. ‘804 10410% 


Handles— 
Agricultural Tool Handles 
Awe, Pick, ec... . CUkI0G@6IEI0ES % 
Hoe, Rake, éc 40% 
Fork, Shovel, peste, ée.: 

Long Handles. 

andles. 

Cross-Cut Saw ‘ainaibe” 
Atkins’ 
Champion ... 
Disston's 


eeeeeeees 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 


Auger, assorted. ..gro.33.00@$3.50 
Brad Awl....... 
Chisel Handles, Ase’d, per gro 
Teh: 5 anor? Apple, oe 
Socket Weume “Apple, ee er 
$1.95; Hickory... .$1.60@$1.75 
Socket Framing, Hickory, co 


File, assorted... ..gro. $1. 1.49 
Liammer, Hatchet, éo. 045% 
10@60¢ 
Bose Saw, Varnished, doz. 
85¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@715¢ 
pions Handles: 
Jack, doz. 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 
Fore, doz. 55¢ ; Fore, Bolted.90¢ 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
arving T 
REE cht suidanens juinkaepalll 
File and Awl... 
Saw and rane 
Screw _ Dri 


Nicholson Simplicity = Handle 
# gro, $0.85@$1.50 


J._L. Osgood: 
a File and Tool, # 
ro. No. $8.00; No. 2, $8.50; 
o. 3, 132.0: No. 4, $9.50; No. 
Ry A incpennent> ail gro, lots 10% 
W._ A, Zelnicker Supply Co.: 
Hammer, # doz., 12 in., $2.00; 
14 in.,’ $2.00; 16 in., $2.30; 18 
in., $2.50; 20 in., $2.70; 22 in., 
$3.00; 24 in., $3.30; 26 in., $3.50; 


30 in. * oo 
Site. © oval, 30 in., 
$00 =e $3.80; 
; tagon, 

$4.00, g 
z 2 to 34 in., $5.60; 

in.. $5.80, 

Aden. # doz., 36 in., $5.80; 36 
Pick’ p dor. Pa R., 36 in., 


$8.00; coal, m.. A 
at. e a to 14 in., 


: ad O%s 
—_. 


Hangers— 


NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
per Loma track, 
with track, &c. ~~ 
Allith Mfg. Co. 
a Ranta 2 
; a 0 
Hiable Parlor Door......scccccces 


-gro. $1. “pry 


Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
Friction ...... etccncsccesoso 000% 
Oscillating 25% 
BE Wscdarcbsincccocevense ° 25% 

Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 
Baggage Car Door 
Elevator 
Railroad 

Cronk o Carrier Mfg. Co.: 
Loose Axle 0&2 % 


70&2% 2 
Griffin Mfg. Co.: 
Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.00. ey 
Roller Seiten, No, ll, $15, 
g0a10% 
‘0. 
22, 
Bull 
Lane Bros. Co.: 
Parlor, Ball Bearing, $4.00; 
Standard, $3.15; No. 105, $2.85; 
— Model, $2.80; New Chas 


Hinge b 
Covered cocccccccccccccecceees 60.45% 
Bpecial cccccccccccccccccccces 70&5% 
Lawrence Bros.: 

ee rT soe 55&10% 
Cleveland : 
Clipper, No, 175 

Crown 

Cyclone, No. 

Tandem, No, 

New York 
McKinney Mfg. Co. 

Roller Bearing, en. 1 and 2. 70% 
Anti-Friction 

Hinged ag King Charm.60% 
Richards Mfg. 
Hangers, ba W, 48, 147, i. 


Pioneer Wood Track, No. 
Roller B’ rg St’ 1 Track No. ay ‘a 
Roller B’r’g a“ —s ms as 
Roller B’r'g, Nos. 

bai, 


Hero, Adj. Track No, 19. aan 

Afvemabie Track yates Trol- | 
ley Track No. 

Seal, Steel Track So. 2 

Auto et Track No. 22.—50&5% 

Trolley. 5. 2 No. 17, $1.2; F. 

% 20, $2.25; No. 121, 

$2.45; 50 


No. 150 
Gaiety Underwriters F, D. Be. 


50% 
near No, 44..2% and 3 60&10% 
Palace, Adjustable Track Nis 


mag 


Ives’ Wood Track No, 
Trolley B. p- No, 


ae SF 40; a 28 


Roller = Desrtom. Nos. 37, 38, 
41, 43, 44, Sizes 1 and 2. 70mi i % 
anti fr iction. at 42; No, 44, 


60% 
pits 7 oe. Ko. 48.. 2&5 % 
ng Door B. B. Swivel No. 


Extra §@10% often given. 


a F’y s K 
Af Sebati 
Hangers... 


der’s Roller 
Myers’ Stayon 


Fee eeesenees 


Hangers— 


Pullman Trouser, 
Sinot, © 00; 
eled, 

.00; + 


Garment— 


1 pair Flat 

‘ pair "Round Nick- 

und Nickeled, 

lat Gun Metal, $12.00; 
at * Black Enameled, ; Bat 

ood Clamp, kart 


Hancers Polaing 
Goat Hangers, Fo Pa 
; Garment Han Ay a ay 
"leone ncend — a 


Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, ® doz. 
EE ccnsescvcscectounssensoccbsvéected $4.60 


Joist and Timber— 


Hasps— 


Griffin’s Security Hi 
McKinney’s Perfect 


Hatchets— 


Regular list, first qual. 40é24@— 
Second quality. ¥ oe. 5@— 


Heaters, Carriage— 
Clark, No, 5, $1.75; No SB. 
wa B: No Le o. 5. Fr ists Me. 


E, $5.35; N eeveceees A 
Clark Goal # doz., - if eeeeecee 


Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges 


Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 
Niagara ; Clark’s 0. P. 3 
— Tip; aeons . 
Doz. sai... ae 135 2.70 


Mortise Shutter: 
% oF oh Acme, fo) 
2 


50&10 
asp, #8 doz. .607% 


Mortise Reversible Shutter ( But- 
falo, éc.): 
BM, - inie ec disouas 2 
Doz. po hae 65 60 


North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, 
No. 2, f an ot $9.00; No. 3, for 


Brick, $11 
Charles Parker ©O0...ccececesseee T0QTS% 
Parker Wire Goods Co.: 
Hale & Benjamin Automatic Blind 
Hinges % 


February 27, 1908 
Hale’s Blind Awning Hinges, No. 
110, for wood, $9.00; No, 111, for. 
rick, 1.00. . 


Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
No, 1647%, @ doz, sets, without 
screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25, 

Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 

. &., Lull & Porter , 
Acme, Lull & c 
Queen City Reversible..... paeeband 15% 
Shepard's Noiseless, Nos. .... 5 


° 


T Pati Na sienapacses sane 
No. 3 


one s Double Locking 

Champion Gravity Locking 

Pioneer 

Empire 65% 
7". a. Co.’s Mortise Gravity Lock- 
ing, No, 2 O&10°% 


Gate Hinges- 


om or Shepard’ oe om: 

$ 
Hinges with L’t’chs. Pry 00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges a eceee 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only...... .70 .70 .35 


New England: 
With Latch. ea . 
Without Latch...doz. 
Reversible Self-Closing: 
With Latch......d0z. ...@$1.75 
Without Latch...doz. . $1.35 
Western: 
With Latch..........dow. $1.75 
Without Latch.......doz. $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges only or Latches 
ee: Ss Ba OP Fh  cncitasasoens 10% 


Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer _ Bros. 


$2.00 
$1.60 


Spring Hinges— 


Holdback, Cast Iron.. .$6.75 
Non-Holdback,Cast Irong6.5 


J. Bardsley: 
a. Non-Checking Mor-. 


Hinges 
Bardsley’s Patent ¢ Checking. Rt) 
Bommer Bros. 
Bommer Bail Bearing Floor.. 40% 
Bommer pan SF Hin ty 
No, 999 Wrot, 


. er. 
Calcsge Spring Butt Co.: 
Gaicage Spring Hinges 


ae En Hail Bearing) Biocr.: . 


Garden. Gite Engine House.. 
Keene’s Saloon Door.......... 
Columbian Hardware ae 
Wrought Steel.. 
rans 


$7.00 
@$6.75 


reams, Mi Ce 
ic 
Supetior” Bus 


uble * acting Floor 


Shelby Sprin een 
Buckeye ne ‘Bhcet Holdback 


Extra 10% often given on most of these Hinges. 


F a es 


bee 
uperior ming Hin es + 33%% 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 


on and T Hinges, éc., -” 
ecember 20, 1904: 


Tight Strap Hinges. .504¢10 
Heavy oa Hinges. ~ooass | 
Light T Hinges.. ° 50% 
Heavy T Hinges....... ive f 


= 
~ 
8 
J 


Ertra Hey. 7 Hin es. oo 
Hinge Hasps . 
Cor. Heavy —T 
Cor. Ex. Heavy i0et0 
Screw Hook 6 to 12tn. .1b. 
and Strap. % to 20 in. 1b. 
22 to 36 in. .Ib. 
Screw Hook qn Bye: 
% to 1 inch...... 
5g-inch..... 
i ee eT ee 
Hitchers, Stali— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2% 
Hods— Coal— 
M’f’gr’s list, pte per gross. 
iach oa We < 1% #17 #418) 
oun Open.. = $39 $42 $46 
Jap. Open.... 26 28 $1 $5 
Galv, Funnel. §8 48 52 56 
Jap. Funnel... 38 3% 59 48 
Masons’ Etc. 
Clgvelend Wire Spring €o.: 
Steel Brick, No. 162, apoes :..each 
teel Mortar, No, 158.......each 
Hoes— Eye— 





3 


4 
4 
& 
: 
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& iH. “Hoe “Go.” (Scovl "Pate Ttichards’ ‘Tiger dicei, No."i302“doanog Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock..35% . oy nat 
‘ork & oe CO Ovh a ichards ger stee 0 1U% Keading Sash BB. cv ccccsccesoceecs te 1o 
“— eocccnecceetoesccocesoesonceces 60% Smith & Hemenway Co.’s..........25% . s hac R -preeel a “ 
; da #65 6itivewueeanus 6o¢ 
Handled— Ladder . Wel nchtece~ertan~ 8 ; 

TE = Mamafucturss, are filing | Richards Mik Co Ladder Jacke. | Oo Tt vaunout dugerss | NOV vests sel 1 Se 
i iSobere re alsin tito dw Fh cttteo— , $2.00@2.25 | Plumbers’ Spun Oakum. Y%@3¢ 
, 1899, or selling at ae Com, Angl’r, without Augers, Oil Tanks— See wenbe. Oil 
3 Weeding, No. 1,$2,00; No, 2,$2.50 Brass, Spun, Plain...... % $2.25@2.50 ‘ : 

© DOMME MERacritsas seers ssnrsen 20 | Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, | Swan’s Improved..............+++ 404 10%, Oilers— 

“Madison Cotton Hoe....70&10810% Hollow. Jennings’, Nos, 1 and 4......... B&T*A | on ‘ jt 
\\* sfadison Crescent Cultivator Hoe Knives— Millers’ Walls....... .... 5.13 | Steel, Copper Plated........ 75% 

COZ. .cccccccccccccceccsssccscces 018% Suell’s, Upright. $2.65; Angular. “$2.90 Cnuse or Faruyun: 

F ' Madison’ “Mattock Hoes Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— Corking— Brass and Uopper.. .50€10% 
gular Weight.......... e doz. 40&5% | joster Bros.’ Butcher, &c..... .307 R I bie Hand Pew EE Aes ain a'eiw-a e0.& 40° 65410% 
jurgor, Sia - * Spraiting i, P don. Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.... eisinger Invincible Han ¥d Gaz. $18.00 Mallesble, Fanner “ingore Nos. 

adiso: , £5, and attern, Nos, 

60810 % Corn Fence— 1,2 3, re 
e Jol k , 2, 50%. 

Madison Dixie Tobacco Iaith Columbian Cutlery” ut Williams’ Fence Machines....each, §5.50| American Tube & Stamping Co.: i 

: Cut Basy..........+ 10% Withington 5 acme, 2 65 Spring Bottom Cans........ 7u@ T0&10% 
K tsingere eevesereoeee rath Dent. $275; A , ee Hoisting— Railroad Oilers, &c......... 60G60K10% 
7 C laa ss 752% pant $2.10; ‘Yapiee No. i, Moore’s Anti-Friction Chain Hoist.30% oot o* Mfg. on 70@70&10° 

2. B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe 5. Yankee No. 2, Moore's Hand Hoist, with Lock | Railroad rit ke, Roe acne eaeonio > 
B ce 6% in Sas i alate bile irl bk A als ra Once nee n ee sa ceneeesen ee sen sense 20% ™ ee eR aTS 2 

: ne Wedding. --:-- ae'Hoes "Pdoz.$5.25 Standard List e- uo Cyclon. High Spaced Chee, Openers— Can— Per doz. 

wy. & ©, L’tning Shuffle Hoe, 09000 GE Pete a a ge a | ROUSE cece cccccccccccccceccceccccccess he Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 

Hoisting Apparatus— Ice Cutting— Sprague, Wood Handle. ..35@40¢ 
See Machines, Hoisting. Chandler's ......++. +++ coccccccceeseeslZ ar Serene foe: tas -$1,75483. .00 

tt 
Bit— Washing ie "eas an0.7 75; "Little "Com 
Holders— onaiia Boss Washing Machine Co. : Per dos ili ee con sa ta ecn cnet: $0.65 
BB. ccecce seers OED ING, Recccconvesoscecvesccccesd 4.UU a 
Angular, @ dor Ree Hay and Straw— Boss Hotary..........:cccscceseees- $57.00 Ege 
Bardsley’s, Iron, 40%; Brass and Serrated Edge, per doz.$5.50@5.75 Champion Rotary Banner No. ‘= 00 | Hartigan Nickel Plate, @ doz,, $2.00; 
ae Te devagwGekatei tien 25% 1 Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... ¥ doz. $9.50 | Standard Champion No, 1 --$50.00 | Silver Plate, $4.00, 
E1 npire a ee a niapeskaeaareeeeal _ 4 Iwan’s Serrated.............. # doz. $10.00 oe | eon cnaoe Pp 
MI TTTATL cece eee eeeeeeeteeeseeeeeresee =e Sincinna 1 quare estern - 
Puma Mfg. Go." No.” lit, "“Hiver-” nett re oogs.es | Uveeda American, Bound. acking— 
rei ms 40%; Nos. 118, 119, Son Wostenholm’s ..........# doz. $3.00@3.25 Mallets— — Packing, Wick aese 
ITIP coeccoecosereres “on eee e eee eee wees ee 
SupePiOr «seeeeceereeseecsecees . Knobs— Hickory eccccececcececs . 4545@50% Rubber— 
File and Tool— Buse, 2%-inch, Direh. or Maple, Lignumvite ..... - 45k5G@50% 5 
Nicholson File Holders and, File Rubber Tip .gro.$1.25@$1.40 | inners’ Hickory and Apple- (Fair quality goods.) : 
Handles cescscccscccccecceseees 3346@40% Carriage, Jeo. ., ali sizes.. sl GG cawnescaa ae 4565 50% Shect’ ¢: § Sgaasanns s . aise 
gro. 5 a aun 
Fruit Jar— Door, Mineral. = sates Mangers, Stable— , | Sheet, C. B. 8.....44. «+ 12@13¢ 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, ® gross, Door, Por. Jap 4. Oz. TGI5¢ | Swett Lrou WOPkKSs....ceccereereseeee 50% | Sheet, Pure Gum...... «+ 40@4i¢ 
$10.80; BP OZ. ..ecccccceseceeeeree -$1.25 | Door. Por. Nickel. * doz. $2.05@2.15 Mats, Doo Sheet, _ Re See 40@s0¢ 
a Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutters, &c. 15% . e Jenkins’ °96, %# Tb, 80¢........0.c000s 25% 
Trace and Rein Acme Flexible Steel........scsecssees 50% Mi il ess 
Fernald Double Trace Holder, ® doz. 2 Blastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.507% eee 
BOldd asenanennahsvoregaccccateceseee! $1.25 acing, Leather— Mattocks— American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Bash Rein Holder, # doz. pairs..$1.25 See Belting, Leather— : . Cotton Packing...... lb. 16G@25 ¢ 
See Picks and Mattocks, Italian Packing......1b. 9@12\4¢ 
Hones—Razor— Ladders, Store, &c.— Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. aa ce as. 4 lb. 4@ 48 
Pike Mfg. Co, Belgian and Swaty, Allith Mfg. Co., Reliable.......... 50% Russia Packing .lb. 8@Il ¢ 

0% GeFMAll..ccscceserccccceccees eee rete: 25% Mills, Coffee, &c.— at 

7s Myers’ Nolecless Store Ladders... 50% Enterprise Mfg. Co............ ++. MEB% Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 

Hooks—Cast Iron— Kichards Mfg. * National list Jan. 1, 1902............ ’ See Buckets. 

Bird Cage, BReading........seccceceeM Improved oiseless, No, 112 + 50% Parker's Columbia and Victoria. .33%4% Dri i 
Clothes Line, Beadin Ea cSecouaen Climax Shelf, No, 113..... --50% | Parker's Box and Side.......... 50d 10% Pans— ripping— 
Coat and Hat, Reading.. ao Trolley, No. 109.......00+000. +504 | Swift, Lane Bros, Co.......++++++0 30% | standard List........ 65474 470% 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville 0% Ladies, Melting— Motors, Water— Edwards, Royal Blue............ C&T % 
Harness, Beading List.....+serveesees L, & G, Mig. Co, (low list)...... 20% “she ; y ee 
Wire— ..o.. 40810% Divine’s Red Devil............+s+0++- 30% Fry 

Belt. sassduaeeenes iain reat II = Vin tacndscec in cUeraahsactcis ee "ites . vt eseseesesactgucesedss ‘e Common Lipped: ory 
Wire C. & H. Hooks... .75 Lanterns— Tubular— owers, Lawn— “aogt 
Batt aioe; Cel hee Cont oid % Regular No. 0 coos doz .$4.35@4.50 NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted P . = 60.75 om 0.90 1.10 1.30 
columbian Hiv. Go, tiem..-. tomas | Side Lift, No. 0. .doz.$4.600475 | Cheapest, 10-4n., $2.00; 124n., $2.10, | Joh efrigerator, Galva.— 
Parker Wire oods Go. he King..7! 70&10% Hinge Globe, No. 0. doz. $4. 60@4.75 ete. LP doz. wie “$1. 75 225 2.80 $3.15 
Wire Goods oT : Other Styles......... HGE10% | Cheup, 10-in., $2.25; 12-in., $2.45, = aw 

Acme, ae; Chief, me; Ose Bull’s Eye Police— ofa Paper—Building Paper 

75%} Czar, 65%; oe PE AE chile nagar neeen $4.25@4.50 | Better Grade, 10-in., $3.00; 12-in.,| Asbestos: lb. 


Czar Harness, 50&10%. 
Wrought Iron— 
Bow, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 


$1.25; 10 in., $8.50. 
Cotton seen "ig Gee, 6. -05@S1.25 
\ bb OOKS. c— 
Wrought Staples _ Wrought G 

Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz., $6.20; Medium, 
$6. 75; Heavy, $7.65 

Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$3.00 
Grass, common grades, all oe ee 

PEF GOB. cccoccvcvcsececes 


WhO: 6 eevcis vee siaee 
Hooks and Eyes: 
BIGGS sorccveccciacs £10 


Malleable Iron......70@704&10 
Covers Mfg. Co, Gate and wre 


ks 
Ft. Madison ‘Cut- Easy ‘Gorn Hooks, 


doz. $3.25 net 
Turner & Stanton Co, Cup and 
Shoulder ceccccccccccccccccsccess 


80&10% 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops, 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 


Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horees. 


Hose, Rubber-- 

Garden Hose, %-inch: 
Competition ..... ft. 5@ 6¢ 
Sply Guaranteed.....ft. 9¢ 
4-ply Guaranteed.....ft.10@i1¢ 

Cotton Garden, %-in.. | coupled 
Lewd Gs sis cacaws ft. 8@ 9¢ 
Fair Quality.........ft.10@ul¢ 


| rons— 
From d | ere esa 
B. B. Sad Irons...... “1d. mass 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 
— 50 55 60 65 
Jap’d Tops....83 80 = = 
Tin’d Tops....88 85 
New England Pressing. hsKaN 


Bar and Corner— 
Richards Mfg. Co., Bar, Cari 
CORE -..0scetbasteretetabecstiodedkd 


Pinking— 
Pinking Irons ra 


trons, Soldering 
See Copers. 


Jacks, Wagon— 


Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Auto Screw.......... 30827 5 Stor, $% 


Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, with screw.. 
doz. 35@j0¢ 
Door— 
Allith Mfg. Co., Keliable and Alle- 
gator, 50%; Reliable — Storage 50% 
Crouk & Carrier Mig. Co., {o1, 
0 
Richards’ Bull — meee 
BED ccccsvvcccccncccccoccscccecsese a 


lite Rasen: 


Small........doz. 3 
CMe ite, Ke a cin “ 
otton, . x3 . fo’ 
Sisal, 20%: Pa Ss SOs 
Leathers, Pump— 
See Pumps— 
Lifters, Trans$m— 
BR aris cathe ticccnacindecieainascid 10% 
sane 
Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
BO feet. .erc.ee $2.50 2.25 2.00 
7 petals - $8.10 1.80 1.66 
Solid Braided Chalke hes. 0 te 3..40 
a. - 409 
Solid Braided Masons pate Jo 09 
Silver take, Periged Chai, “No. 0, 
« 3 aoe » 3. $7.00; Lo 
bat i Be Cia ey 
ite Co on, o 
No. 4, Me, Colors, ny a 


oe ae ‘ye fia 4, $59: 
0. 4, $3.50; 
RTM Wes casa dttaileneooanan con 26 
Lines: No. 5, 
; Drab Cotton, 
es a tees Wits Cotton: " ft. 
$3.25; 0 ft. $3.15; 78 
Feo -, $4.25; 90" tt. tin 
eek aad nbsancdgeae is 
oner'hi 2 B25: Co.: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Masons’ oe 


Pp "= Ey 4 

Clothes Lines. White Cotton.....2 308 

Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen....20% 
Locks— Cabinet— 
CODING LOCK sis inc cacces $3 


Door Locks, Latches, &c — 


NOTE.—Net 
ont Prices are very often made 
os Hardware Co. sdoogeecegnseed % 


R, E. ot ats 
x, 6% E. Mfg. ae 7 Steel and 
75&19% 


Ives’ 

Bronze and Brass, 55&5%; Crescent, 

60%; Iron, 60%; Window Ventilat- 

ing, 10&20%: Robinson Pat. Venti- 
lating Sash Lock, 334% 





$3.25, etc. 
12 #14 16 18-in. 
High Grade... .$4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 
Continental ........... 60% 
Great American...... ° 
Great American Ball st. 
Quaker CIRY. ccccccccccccccccccccccesecs 
PUENEINED. § Svewceqeneenesensigsnesen 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball rorarrs| 
'& 10 a 
Pennsylvania Golf.........ccseeeesesee 
Pennsylvania RIMES oercschenne $305 
Pennsylvania Pony.........++ ecccee 405% 
Granite State: 
Style A, Low Wheel..........00- 70% 
Style B, Low Wheel.............. 70% 
Style C, High Wheel, ele ety 
Style D, High Wheel, spcl, list. 70% 
Philadelphia : 
Styles M., 8., C., iE Bre - -ORMARS 
Style A, all Steel........... Ti 3 
Style E. High W Boos Genabuae 
Drexel and Gold Coin, special it list. LAO 
UE . veceancecsecccevesccesesegdtt 
roe Seccceceesencecccessccscce OS 4 
BPE, CGD e vectcccccsccccocesces 30&10% 
ED Dcdcaccececoosessonesees 3&5%, 
I Bes TaD co scccceceesesoneenses 50% 


a 

Wire Nails and Brom, Miavel- 
laneous ..... Vode 10%, 

Cut and Wire. See Tra é Report. 

Hungarian, Finishing, Uphoister- 
ers’ dc. See Tacks. 


Horse— 
Nos. 6 7 S 
Spe i 
vale 13 12 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 
Livingston ..19 18 
WEY Sdaslnsacpivdccankcabscne 8 DB B%¢ 
Jobbers’ Special Brands.... 

per Ib. 9@10¢ 


Picture— 
2 3 in. 


1% 
Brass H’d.j5 55 .60 .70 .. gro 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro 


Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 


Nuts— 


Cold Punched: Off list. 
Square, Blank or Tapped. 4.80¢ 
Hezagon, Blank or Tapped .5.10¢ 
Square, BV’k, C., T. & R...5.10¢ 
Heragon, Bi’k, C., T. & R.5.70¢ 

at Pressed: 


Square, Blank. ona denne 
Heragon, Blank. deere 5.60¢ 
Square, Tapped... a rh 0a aee oe 
Hexagon, Tapped......... 6.00¢ 


Roli Board or Building Felt, 
6 to 30 Ib., per 100 aq. [t.3\4tos¢ 
Roll Board or Building Feit, 
3-32 = - ee 45 to 60 Ib., 


iat deka ge 68 6¢ 

Mit Be Boorse 8 oy 40 « 40 . © 
1-SB £0 Ve UR. ccc wcecenes 3@5¢ 
Per roll 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 4500 sq. ft. 


Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll 
$8Q58¢ 
Medium weight, 30 Iba, to roi, 


56@70¢ 
Heavy weight, 40 lbs. to roli. 
15@78¢ 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 aq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; § ply, $1.25. 


Deafening Felt, 9, 6 and 4% 8q 
SO UM SOS. o hae eck a a $54.50 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 
DOP Oa tween ne eencenes $1.75 
Tarred Paper_- 
1 ply (roll 400 eq. ft.), ton. 
$35. moa sss. 00 
2 ply, roll 108 aq. ft........ 65¢ 
Ss 4. FOO a 88¢ 


Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.) .80¢ 
Sand and Emery— 
Flint ~— and Cloth.504l0@—% 
Garnet Paper and Cloth. 25% 
Emery Paper and Cl’h. 504 10@ 60% 





Parers— Apple— 
Goodell Co, : 
Family Bay State......... # doz, $15.00 
Improved Bay State...... # doz. $36.00 
New Lightning............ # doz, $7.00 
Turn Table ’9............ # doz. $6.00 
White Mountain.......... # doz. $5.00 
Bonanza Improved..... e--.,each $7.50 
DET, chdsastbaditindenintiacen each $10.00 
Eureka Improved............ each $20.00 
New Century........ aeeeewest each $20.00 
I ot etns dd nceeeiauaad each $25.00 
sioieaien Nail Co.: 
DEE dcactne eenendeducabads # doz. $1.00 
EA MN cccccukicdsecess # doz, $5.00 
Rocking Table............. #8 doz. $6.20 
Reading Hardware Co,: 
Advance ........ doguasannen #8 doz. $4.00 
ED © desccessa ponaneaces # doz. $4.00 
PEE TE os co scensdacases #@ doz, $3.25 
WRONG. Ths sé cccadaadéeene #8 doz, $6.25 
Potato— 
Saratoga ....... doz. $7.00 
White Mountain.. doz. $6.00 
Picks and Mattocks— 
I hk ithe hte ake wie Dok Vid: 5% 
Cronk’s Hondied Garden oon 
# doz... . 2, $2.60: No. 3. $6.40. 
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Pinking lrons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 


Pins, Escutcheon— 


cccccccccescc M@EIY 
(ust Nov, 11, ’85. .60@60£10% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 


Standard, 2-6 in 604 10G@— % 

Eatra Heavy, 2-6 in. 7d 10a—% 

Fittinys, Standard and Heavy, 
75410@—% 


Pipe, Merchant — 


Consumers, Carseat. 
Steel. 
Bik. Gale. Bik, “Gate, 


% 4 fo 


. 65 
66 


Brass 
fron, 


02 59 
\ 55 61 

-o00e | | 6 66 

to 12 in. ...69 85 61 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 


Carload lots. — 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, $ 
to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: 
First-class 
Second-class ....- 


Pipe, Stove— 


a 


Per 100 joints. 
L. C 


Edwards’ Nested: o, 
5 in., Standard Blue.. 
in., Standard Blue.. 
in., Standard wens. 
in., Royal Blue........ 
in., Royal Blue. 
7 in., Royal Blue. 
Wheeling Corrugating roy 
5 in., Uniform Color. %e 
6 in., Uniform Color.. 6.65 
7 in., Uniform Color.. 7.65 


Boman 
“SSsaar™ 


RRE 


Planes and Plane |rons— 
Wood Planes— 


2g 
Bench, first qual 80@S0410% 
Bench, second qual.. yore yo 10 2 
Molding 2525 107% 
Chapin- ata Co.: 

Bench, First Quality 

Bench, Second Quality 

Molding and Miscellaneous.. 

Toy and German 


eeeeree 


Iron Planes - 


Chaplin’s Iron Planes 


Plane Irons— 


Wood Bench Piane Irons, list . 
Dec. 12, . 85 

Buck Bros 

Chapin-Stephens Co. 


pee 5. White 


sn eeewneeerenee enceeeeeeesseeees 


20&5@25 7% 


Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse 

Plates— 
Felloe . 1b. 4@ 4% 


Pliers and Nippers - 


Button Pliers... .75&5 @T5&1045% 
Gus wurner, per doz, 5 in., $1.25 

@ $1.30; 6 in., $1.45 @ $1.50. 
Gas Pipe. 8 10 «18-in. 
$2.00 $2.25 $2.75 $3.50 


Acme Nippers 
Crouk & Carrier Mf, 
American Button.. 
Improved Button 
{ Touh 5 
No. 80 Linemen’ 
Stub’s Pattern.. 
Combination and others . ; 
Heller's Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 
and Is.... 40&5@10& 1045 %, 
P., S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting te 


wu. Schollhorn Co.: 
Bernard, 35%; Elm City, 
Paragon, 50%; Lodi, 55% 
Swedish Side, Kid and * Diagonal Cut- 
ting Pliers 50% 
Utica iia Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds 


seeeeeecee 


35% ; 


Plumbs and Levels— 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Plumbs and Lerels......... SNA@INK 10°” 
Chapin'’s Imp. Brass Cor. aes 
Pocket Levels . 
Extension i 
Machinists’ Tevels........ 
Disston’s Plumbs and Levels... 
Disston’s Pocket Levels.......... 
Stanley’s Duplex 
Woods’ Extension 


‘na +n 10° 
69&10% 
60&10°% 


Points, Glaziers’— 


Rutk and 1-1b. papers...1b. ree 
4 Ib. papers 2-2 
4-1b. papers 


Police Goods— 


Wanufacturers’ Tiats. 
Tower’S cece. 


Polish—Metal, Etc— 
Prestoline Lianid, No. 1 * E22 ie 


doz., $3.00: No. 2 11 an 
Prestoli: e Paste 


sseresesy, 
B% 


THE 


George William Hoffman: 
U. 8S. Metal a oe *. iF 


boxes, # doz. BU; 
% boxes, y ¥ es. t Db 
cans, @ doz., 


oz. 
boxes. # doz. $2.25 
U. 8. Liquid, 8 oz. 
$1.25. 
. Friend Metal Polish, # 


Barkeepers’ 
doz., 
Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 6 a 


10¢ 
Black Eagle. Liquid, % pt. cans. 


doz. ie 
Black Jack Paste, % P cans, g. # 
Black Kid Paste. 5 Ib can....each, $0.65 
Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, Oe 


Joseph Dixon's, @ gr. $5.75 
Dixon's Plumbago aaa bbanh eennan 
lireside 


gr. v 
10 ez. a: 
doz. $1. “50 


Veerless Iron Enamel, 


Poppers, Corn— 
1 qt. Square. .doz.$0.80; 
1 qt. Round. .doz.$0.90; 
14 qt. Square.doz.$1.00; gro.$11.00 
2 qt. Square. .doz.$1.25; gro.$13.50 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 


See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 


Posts, Stee!l— 


Steel Fence Floste. 3°: 5 ft... 
6 ft., 46¢; 6% ft., 
Steel Hitching ~ phate eoowed 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 


Pots, Glue— 


Enameled 
Linned 


Powder— 


In Canisters: 
eek, 8 OD. 60s0sncs ss COR Oe 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb....each 15¢ 
Rifle, Ve-lb... .cccccce COCR BG 
Rifle, 1-lb. . each 25¢ 
In Keys: 


gro . $8.75 
gro .$10.00 


Q¢; 


coccccccs 0 SOGNT 
- eee 9010 


eee ee enone 


(12% Wb _ bulk). 
uarter (6% Wb bulk). 
ase 24 (1 cans bulk).. 

Half case (1 tb cans bulk).. $4.50 

King’ s Smokeless: Shot Gun. Rifle. 

ah = Tt bulk) $12.00 $15.00 

f Keg (12% ft _bulk).. 7.75 

Quarter” 

oo 26 cans bulk).. 1 
Half case 12 (1 Bb c. bk).. 


Presses— 


Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co 


Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, @ doz., $20.00 


Pruning Hooksand Shears 
See Shears. 


Pullers, Naii— 


Cyclops 
Miller’s Falls, 


Morrill’s No. 
-00 


6.25 
, 43, bulk). aa 
1.25 


No. 3, ® doz., 


Pearson No. 1, Cyclone Spike Puller, 
each $30.00 
The Scranton Co, 
No. 2B 
No. 3B (small) 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
Diamond 
Giant 


Staple Pullers, 


Pulleys, Single Wheel— 


Inch i SS. ep 
Awning or Tackle, 
dez $0.30 .45 60 1.05 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 
doz, -» 4 in., $1.25; 5 in., $1.55 
Inch 1 


nch 
Screw, doz. 
Inch 


eee. BOG. asi ca 


Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz, 1% and 
2 in. 17G20¢ 
Anger Mortise. no Face Plate 
per doz., 1% and 2 in... .20@21e 
Acme. No 35 1% in., 19¢; 2 in., Mee 
American Pulley Co.: 
Wrought Steel American Plain 
PN Pic tact enn tanns depiasenngs ane 
Wrought Steel, Eagle 
Fox-All-Steel, Nos. 3 and 7. 2 in.... 
# doz. 50° 
Grand Ranids All Steel Noiseless. .50% 
Niagara, No, 2, 1% in., 19¢; 2 


in, cccsee 20s ¢ 
No r..1M% in., 14se- n., hee 
Star, No, 26..1% in., 19¢:; 
Tackle Blocks—See Blocks. 


2 in., M*é 
Pumps— 
Cistern 
Pitcher Snout. 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, a7 
Rarnes Db]. Acting (low list).. 


Rarnes Pitcher Snout..... 


Contractors’ Rubher | 
rn ¢ tT Tl ant 


Daisev Srrav ned 


* 40&5° 
“TRAIN 
Dianhragm No 
eR wm 


@ doz. $6.50 


IRON AG 


Flint & Lists Fast Mail Hand. 


(low 
Mail 


F at “Fast iow 


National Specialty Mfg. Co.. 
ing, Nos. 2, $6.00; 3, $5.50 

Myers’ Pumps (low list) 

Myers’ Power Pumps.............. 40&5% 
Myers’ Spray Pumps..............- 405% 


Pump Leathers— 


Plunger and Valve Leathers—Per 
gro.: 
BG@snccscl 2 3 4) 
$5.00 6.00 7.00 8.00 | 
Cup Leathers—Per 100: \ 
Inch....2% 3 Sm 
$5.00 7.00 9.00 12.00 


Punches— 


Saddlers’ or Drive, good 
doz. 50@75¢ 
Serene. single tube, good qual- 
ity osscca sc chute 
Revolving (4 tubes)... .doz.$3.50 
Bemis & Call Co.'s Cast St'l Drive.50% 
DT sis en 1: a 


Bieeere 

Wm. Schollhorn Co.: 

Belt and ‘Ticket, Bernard, 35%; 
Paragon, 50%; 55% 

Tinners’ Hollow, P., 8. & W . 

Tinners’ Solid, P., 8. & W. *Co., 

Bet, BEE. cccccccccccccccs cncseeces ee 


Rou—sarn Door, &c.— 


Sliding Door, Painted Iron.... 
2144@2% ¢ 
Sliding Door, Wrought Brass, 
1% in., lb., 36¢ 390% 
Allith Mfg. Co.: Reliable Hanger 
Track 50% 
Cronk’s 
Double Braced Steel Rail..@ ft. 34¢ 
O. N, T, Rail $3.12 
Griffin’s: 
xxx, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $3.25; 
1% x 3-16 in,, $3.75, 
Hinged Bane. #@ 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
in., 1% x 3-16 in., $4.00, 
Lane's: 
Hinged Track, # 100 ft. 
o, a 7. es io0 2 in., $3.00 136 
$3.45; 1% in,, $4.00. 
# 100 ft. $4.00 


Standard, i% in 
Lawrence Bros. 
1 x 3-16 in., 2 100 ft., $7.50; Jt x. 
3-16 in., $8.75 % 
McKinney's: 
Hinged Hanger Track, 


Myers’ Stayon Track 
Richards’ Mfg. Co. : 
Common, 1 x 3-6 in., es: 
3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, 
Special Hinged Hanger et. 
Lag Screw Rail, No. 65 
Gauge pretiey Track, # ft., 
9¢; No. 32, l4e; ‘No. 
No. 50 
Nos, “aL, $3.00; 62, $3.25; 63, 
$4.00; 45, $3.25; 46, 0: 49, 
$3.25; 49, No. 2, $3.50. 


60&5% 
1 x 316 Track..... veunes weal 5d&72 %, 
60&5 7, 


1% x 
-60&10% 
50° 


No. 


Rakes— 


NOTE.—Many yoods are sold 
at net prices, 


Fort Madison Red Head Lawn.. 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn.. 
Cronk’s: 
Steel Gang: Champion, 175%; 
Ideal, ; Victor 80425 °; 
Queen on * Lawn, #% doz., 20 teeth, 
ik, MDS patitenstn cess ae 
Anticiog Lawn, # doz - 0 
Malleable Garden. 
Ideal Steel Garden, # doz.. 
$15.00; 14, $16.00; 16, $18.00 


Kohler’s: 
Lawn .8 doz. $3.15 
Lawn -B doz. $3.25 
Paragon, # doz. $2.70 
Paragon, # doz. $2,75 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth.. $ doz. $2. “0 


Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. 
$2.00@2,25 


- $3.25 
«$2.70 


20-tooth... 
24-tooth... 


ueen, 
ueen, 


Rasps, Horse— 


4 >socusiinkah sens 13% 
Heller Rros.’ TOR AA@TNL INKS ® 
Livericht Rros.’ Gold Medal.70&10@75°% 
McCaffrey’s American Standard, 

60&10&5% 
Oe -70&10@75°, 
See also Files. 


Razors— 


Liana Bo-ras-ic y 

Fox Razors. ® doz,, No. 42. $38.00; ¢ 

re 44, $20.00; No. 82, Platina, > = 
500 


NE IRs nick wa sevhie ccs biceskeae cakaele 


Reels, 
Hendryx: 


M6,Q06 A6. B&# M 9X. 
16. A 16. B 16. 4008. ecebee. 
‘opnio. Nickeled Populo Be 
Alnminum German Gilv., 
1240 N, 1244 N 
3004 N. #78 N. 6 RM 
y : 2 V Rm PN 
* ; 2904 PN.. 

: : "ene N., 334% . 
33%°%: 92 N., 334° 
gag PN! 2001 N| 974 PN 
59 PN. §009 N inact 
Competitor 10° Pr. 12 Py. : 
ann PLT m9 rr ano vr as one 
304 P. 304 PN. 09304 P 00301 PN_3214° 


Fishing— 


February 27, 19% 
Registers— List July 1, 190s 


Japanned, Electroplated and 

Bronzed -T0Q@ 7061 
White Porcelain Enamel. .506é1 
Solid Brass or Bronze Metal. 


Revolvers— 


Single Action I 
Double Action, except 44 eal. $2 
Double Action, 44 caliber... .§ 
SUED va 0 8 Kar 64% 6 wes 0 $ 
Hammerlese ; 


Riddles, Hardware Grace 


16 in.. - $2.50@ $2 35 
--per doz. $2.75a$3.0 
per doz .$3.00@$. 25 


Rings and Ringers— 
* Bull Rings— 
2 214 8 tuch 


By 0.75 OR0 doz 
Copper $1.10 125 1.65 d 


Hog Rings and Ringers 


Hill’s Rings, gro. bores... .$j 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron, doz.6v¢ 
Hill’e Ringers, Maileable livin. 
doz . 8¢ 
Blair’s Rings...... per gros 
Blair’s Ringers......per doz.75¢ 
Brown’s Rings......per gro.$5.25 
Brown’s Ringers....per doz.%¢ 


Rivets and Burrs— 
Copper ... 


Carriage, Cuopers’, 
Black 


rrr?  -< : 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 


Assorted in Bores. 
Bifurcated, per doz. bores, paste 
board bores, 50 count, 23@25¢; 
Tin bores, 100 count, 29@ 32¢. 
Tubular, per doz. bores, 59 count, 
29@ 32¢ ; 100 count, 51@d8¢. 


Rollers— 
Cronk’s Stay, No. 50. 
Cronk’ as Brinkerhot 
No, 56, ; No. 60 \ 
Lane's Stays. buwentsssococdndeinted 40 
ltichards’ Stay: 
Handy Adj. "and Reversible No. 53.75¢ 
QO. Adj, and Reversible No. 58,50¢ 
Lag. Screw, Nos. 55 and 57 
Underwriters’, Pee 59, 60 
Favorite, No. 


Rope— 


Manila, 7-16 in, diam. and larae) 
WWTO on csc6c cess cbt, EGC 
Sisal, 7-16 in, dium. and laryver: 
EE: “s:n's WON 4.s'9's.o aac eat, OF 
Sisal, 7-16 in. aiam, and tiarues 
No. 2 quality... eee TQ@M4e6 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse 
ROE | 6 és cceseg sé sBO, TET 
PUNO os 00cnaens -1b., 94a¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
Yarn, Coarse and Untarred 
Mized -1b., 6144 @6%¢ 
Pe saves 1b., 74¢ 
Cotton Rope: 
Best, %-in. and larger... .18@20¢ 
Medium, \%-in. and larger. 16@ I7¢ 
Common, \-in, and larger. . 10¢ 
In coils, l4¢ advance. 
Jute Rore: 
Thread, No. 1, %4-in, 


eeeeeeeees 


€ up, Ib, 
. 714 @8¢ 
Thread, No, 2,14-in. & up, 1bd., 


T@TM4¢ 
Wire Rope— 
Galvanizcd -874€214% 
Plain . heen © 


Ropes, Hammock— 


Covert Mfz Co: 
Jute, 35%; Sisal 


Borwood -60@604 10%, 


Ivory 85a 1 1 ° 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: PE SNSs 7. 
Boxwood 
Flexifold 


40 
DUE. atlinh a5 4ssdcGbus vedin dis 25(@25& 19" 
Miscellaneozis 


Stephens’ 
Stationers’ 

Keuffel & Esser Co.: 
Folding, Wond 
Folding, Steel 

Lnufkin’s Steel 

Lufkin’s Tumber 

Unson Nut Co.: 
Roxwood 


S.sh Balances— 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks— Sere Locks, Sash 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 
Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sauaane. 


Saw Frames— 
See Frames, Sarc. 


Saw Sets—Sce Sets, Raw 
Saw Too!s-—<ce Toole, Raw. 
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n-Stephenus Cv. : 
ning Saws and Frames. sv@30&107% 
ond Saw & Stamping Works: 
cerling Kitchen Saws..... 30&10&10% 


r ular Solid and Ins'ted Tooth .507 


$5 

0% 

e-Man Cross Cut......--+-+e+++s 40% 
rrow Cross Cut..........sseeess- 50% 
nd, Rip and Panel 355 % 

er Box and Compass cans 0eue 
lay, Mill and Orag...........0.- 45% | 
NOG GRUB ccaccsisocccscssscenes 10&10% 
| 







Rand, 2 to 18 in. wide.........++«- 60% 
G, Me tO 1%.....cccccccccvccoees 60% 
POBBOURD ccceccevesccsccscccesccccees 45% 
Narrow CrossScuts.......esceeeeeeees p 4 
ay, Mill and Drag........++.- 50% 
Framed WoOOdsaws........-seseees- 3% 
Voodsaw BladesS..........ssseeceess 5% 
Woodsaw Rods, Tinned............ 15% 
laud Saws, Nos. 12, v9, 9, 16, dl00, 
8, 120, 76, 77, B...cesesececesveesee 25% 
Hand Saws, Nos. 7, 107, 107%, 3, 1 
) 00, Combination......... eepcevcene 
mpass, Key Hole, &c..... aan Ms 


Butcher Saws and Blades 
BE. Jennings & Co.'s: 
Back Saws..... 








Butcher Saws.... 
mpass and Ke 
Framed Wood Saws..........- 2&7} 
Hand SOWS.....ccsccccccescosseces 12% % 
Wood Saw Blades. . 334&T% 
Millers balls: 
Butcher Saws.......ccccccccecees 15&10% 
Star Saw Blades.............00+ 15&10% 
Massachusetts Saw Works 
Victor Kitchen Saws...... 40&10&50 % 
tutcher Saws Blades.. .. .35@40% 
Peace £. Richardson's Hand Saws...30% 
Simonds ; 
Circular SawS.........c.sesecceceses 45% 


Crescent Ground Cross Cut oe .30% 





One-Man Cross Cuts. 107% 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag dian 415% 
Baud SAWS. ...ccccccecereccesssessecs 
Back Saws8....c.scccceccvees 5@25&T% % 
Butcher Saws........eeees+- 35@35&7 42 7, 
Slate GND: an ccanestesescess 2@25&7% 7, 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand...... 457, 
Compass, Key Hole, &c. GRIMS 
WY ciel RINE Ses siesseeeke caer 10&7%6% 
Wheeler, Madden & anaes? ute. 
Co.'s Cross Cut Saws..........-+-- x 
Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..25% 
Disston’s: 
Concave BladeS.........+-seeseeseees 25% 
Keystone Blades.........ceseeeeeses 352 
Hack S-<) Brames.......-csseeeeees 30% 
Simonds Wile Co......cccreeesereeees 35% 
Cc. E, Jenuings & Co. 
Hack Saw Frames, “Nos, 175, es 
W&7iG % 


Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, come» 


Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades..... ‘ae? 
Gritiu’s Liack Saw brames. .35&54102 
Griffin’s Hack Saw _Blades.. «35h 54107, 
Star Hack Saws and Blades...... 15&107 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades... .30&10&57 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. "30410810% 
Sterling pester Hack Saw Machines, 

No. 2, $30.00. 10% 


each, No. $25.00; 
Victor Hack. ‘Saw Blades..:......... 20%, 
Victor Hack Saw Frames eaesudaged 40% 
Whitaker Mfg. Co. 
National Hand Blades bw kw Sa daedone 40% 
National Hand Frames.......... 30&5 
National Power Blades......... 30& 10%, 
Scroll— 
Barnes, No. 7, $15.....0-.c-cccccceves B% 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw_ Blades.......... 40% 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 


without boring attachment, §18; 
with boring attachment, §20...... - 
Lester, complete, $10.00.......... 15& 10% 
Rogers, complete, $3.50 and $4.00.. 
15&10% 
Scales— 
a. Turnbull's... .50@50410% 
qunter 
late *h, Platform, % oz. to 4 
re eee Pe doz., = 50 
Two Platforms, 144 oz. to 
Pe Pe chs aa aed doz., $16. 00 


Union Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.90 
Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: 


SL Ve ccucads cqewseoeasecnnsedsedas 3% 
DUM... ccktbitassonbosdresasvesved 40% 
Crocers’ Trip Scales..........++++- 50%, 
The Standard Portables.............- 40%, 
The Standard R. R, and Wag - 
GY wid edidssticweacccuvecossase 508 10%, 
Scrapers— 
Bor, 1 Handle..... doz. $2.00@2.25 
Bor, 2 Handle..... doz .$2.50@2.60 
Ship....Light, $2.00; Heavy, $4.50 
Chapin- Stephens Co.. Box.. -30@3& 10° 
Richards Mfg, Co., ethic i ctteased 


Screws—Bench and Hand 


Bench, Tren, doz.. 1 tn., $2.50@ 
2.75; 1%, $3.00@3.2 25; 114.88.50@3.75 
Bench, Wood. . . 200204 10% 
Hand, Wood.. .%0&0@? panies 
Co. ¥ 


Chapin-Stephens 


Coach, Lagand Mend Rall - 
Lag, Cone Point...... T5104 10% 
Coach, Gimict Point... .7541085% 
MONG GG 62k i ic as 70k 10@75 %, 


: Jack Screws-- 

Standard BAO ia sass TO0L10@I5% 
Millers Palle. -...ssseesseseeees 50& 10410” 
Sctomacescevel 70@75 ° 

Machine. 
out. Thread, Iron, RBraas or 
Sranre > 

Flat Head or Round Head, 
SAA 50k10Y 
-49@ 0k 10% 


Fitlister T’ead..... 











_THE_ E IRON AGE 743 
Rolled Thread, F. H or R. H., Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin, ies 
gee FASC eR eet eaes 15410% Heinisch’s Snips 50% sae oe 
| iH. or B. H.. Brace, Noe. | see ae eee orcas 10% actory Shipments. 
Oe Mss riseeteseses 65a10% | iorine, © Grimin Mfg. Co.'s watery | oD.” Slates... ... SUG 50 10% 
Niagara Snips. oe : Se ga aa 40° Eureka, Uneacelled Noisetess . 
Set and Cap— ry ° a” v Forged Handles, 5%: ° Vict 6045 tens 
Set | Pe ee eae Te 10k74 , J. Wiss & Sons ¢ oO -ORN% — a. howsdgnitbiaptats woue €5% 
a? (Steel), net advance over Wiss Forged Steel............e00+ 25% Slaw Cutters— See Cutters. 
ON hens the ads giao e ae ae ie 25 
ge. a Ges. *- Se soe 10.034 5% Beals Pruning Shears— Snaps, Harness— 
Ilex. Ud. Cap. ..... «701087 ronk’s Hand Shears............... 334%, I 6 cca waiue's ace NG 404 10% 
Rd, Be. CO. os... a9 ends Dis mik’s Wood Handle Siears.... 33%, | Covert Mfg. Co.: ae 
Villister Hd. Cap. 2... GOES | Nd aw Gedo SE no, | Holler, Sages anée® 
\Wood— Oionen’ s Pruning Hook only, # doz.,— pigh Grade, 40%; Trojan......... 40% 
plese does tere Linton BN “MEI cwnshasasnnnredsenssetesneunat 5° 
List July 23, 1998. John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: eee 
plat Hove! tly Pikes@..% | pEtuning Shears, all grades....,.. 40% wnat 
Kound Head, Iron... ‘8565@. 9 ‘, semana ak CO. ooo ae etecswinas WR1OZ | SCYtRe occcccvcccsecesi 15 @ 60% 
Ilat Head, Brass..... 8 U0k5a : ‘2 Hedge, Wilcut Brand.......... 60&10% Snips, Tinners— See Shears 
Round Head, Brass. .77%44é5@..% Lawn and Border, Wiicut Brand. 
Plat Head, Bronze. . 135. « % 604 10° Spoons and Forks— 
ound Head, Bronze .72%e5@. .% Sheaves— Sliding D Sil Plated 
Drive Screws....... 8114450. . % velantiata til ~ ne “rr 
u DI 0 ile. anaisiitintacesidabeinciele sox, | G00 Quality. ..... .50é10G60.65 % 
Scroll Saws-— EE Bl cn casnanenseantuenavsian’ 15% | Cheap .............. 60G@60E 10% 
: International Silver Co 
See Saws, Scroll. Sliding Shutter— 1847 Rogers Bros., 40810% ; Rogers 
o a iets tae. 40% Rogers “&. Bro... W sameesess in 50& 10% 
cythes— a Bi Sy Mk, Wilincseccisctucscoxcixace duces 10% “_ a Beto 7 
Havkisetexminkideleen gle en apensa goose ee es-t 10 
Grass, No. 1, Plain... .$6.25@6.75 Anchor, Rogers Brand...........-. 60% 
Clipper, Bronzed Webb. $6.507.00 Shells—Shells, Empty— Wm. Hogers & Son............ 60107, 
No, 8 Clipper, Pol’'d Webb. Brees Shells, Empty: Miscellaneous 
$6. 15G@?. 25 ‘limax, 10 and 12 gauge........ 65&10% he <9 
No. 6 Clipper and Solid Btees, Club, Rival, 65&5°.; First’ Quality. German Silver........ .60@60é5% 
$7.00@7.50 | paner Shells. F 5% Tinned Iron— 
aner Shells. Empty: Te aamhae 
Bush, Weed and Bramble, pA eae New Rapid, 10, 12. 16 and 20 gauge, a eas (ro tecss Ber gro .50Q@do3¢ 
ne , as 25& 10°. anles «4... per gro.$0.90@$1.00 
Bigs con 0 ees $8. $508. 75 Climax, 10 and 12 gauge; Acme, 10, Springs— Door— 
Bronzed Webb, No. . $8.50@9.00 12, 16 and 20 gauge; Ideal, 10, 12, 3 
Nos. $3 and 4 Clipper, ‘aan 16 and 20 gauge; Leader grade, Bardsley’s Spring and Check........ 40% 
$8.75@9. 25 = ~% | Chicago (Coil).......ceccceceeeeees 4d lu % 
Solid Steel, No. 6 $9. 25@9.75 Union, jange. 12 and 12 gauge, on (Coll) =i) Sudoddecevaksescaeweeeses 2% 
, oe Weesvese va sn ngn sin eannguideweeadiad ulilman Ticsicdeseseesdedueeteens 4 
, New Climax, Def 2, 10. 12, :* Reliance % 
Seeders, Raisin— 16 end 20 mans Cuan, 4, % Star SS gacaicesaneta cea 
" ~ and 20 gauge................---.20&5% | Torrey’s Rod, 39 in........ # doz. $1.1 
I ood cccescincarsiceess 25@30% Challenge, Monarch, 10, 12. "16 aaah Carriage, Wagon, &c.— $ 
Ss Awl d 1 20 gauge; League, Union, 14, 16 > a 
ets-— Awl and Tool— and 20 gauge; Repeater Grade..20% | 1% _- one Wider: 3s tout 1b. 
Fray’s Adi. Tool ,Handles. Nos. 1, $12; Shells, L GCK soo ooo + -Bh.75G59.00 
at a@en tt a... 7 ells, Loaded— Half Bright. .......84-7%5@$5.00 
Millers rene at Tool ‘Handles, i Loaded with Black Powder. .40% Bright - tae snow ob iste se 
1, $12; No. 4, $12; No, 5, $18..20&10% —_ with Sewanee Powder, os Springs: = 
= medium grade........... h0L5 % oc 2 x 26.....per pr.49@i2z¢ 
- are. ro — ou Loaded wes Smokeless Powder, 14 © 3 @ 28.....per pr.73@i7¢ 
rt. ¢ iree Plows, Hoe, Rake ht 4 peer eeee Océ 10 
a eee # doz sets $9.00 Union Metallic Cartridge 8 _ &10% Sprinklers, Lawn— 
New ub, ack owderS. .....-. 40% Americ F y Mfg. Co.: 
Sets, Nail— Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders.40&5% can aoe, 2 4 a Na- 
Octagon ro. $3. 50GS.75 Arrow, Smokeless Powders.40&10&10 tional, ® doz z s hs y 
Buck Bros......- cease e coetceseoge ‘iy Winchester : , Enterprise - 30% 
Cannon’s Diamond Point, ® gro, s2 Smokeless Repeater Grade...... 40&5% | Philadelphia No. 
2 40&16% sponte pastes Grade. . .40&10&10 , $15; No. 3, $20 
MEIER si cicchunatcunsekauae ro. $9.90 BACK FOWGEE. 2000+ serssescocccccsees 407% 
Snell’s Corrugated, Cup Pt..... 40&10% Squéres— 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt........ 40& 10° Shingles, Metal— Per 8q. 
Victor Knurled’ Cup Pt....@ gro. §7.50 | Edwards Mfg. Co.: Nickel plated List Jun. 5, 1900. 
° . Ms Mig, ©0.: ee ° - 
Painted Galv. | Steel and iron: | 8C% 
i Rivet— WX Deeseseeeeereresees $1.25 $6.00 ee Hdl. Try Square and 
egular list.......... » aE © Mb Oe eawackdsessacscund ; PE 6 a 0am 4.0 
: Ss re | whine Garena Go. £50 | tron Hal. ivy Rquarcs andor.” 
fe aw— Dixie 1 x 2 in. . $1.25 $5.50 Bevels ....... 40€ 10G 50k 104 10% 
Atkin’s: Dixie 10 x 14 in 450 6.00 Disston’s Try Squares and Bevels, 
Criterion ai tate Ae cadets 10% Dixie’ 7 x 10 in.... 6,00 6.75 a, Handle 60&10%; Iron 
; LS  sintaks -atitns tes cwagdaiens Z ’ ; ock an WUE. ccvcccesecsccsecces 15% 
a ee ae Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.—| Squeezers, Lemon 
SUIS lie Mecie cancer arnses $15.00) * | P.o.b. Pi ‘gh: , 
Nos, 3 and 4, Cross Cut... 2060 | oo een er keqg.$4.10 Wood, Common, gro., No. 90, 
No. 8) Mill oooo+----. aed Steed per key 8883 | yy8222@$.00; No. 1, $6.25@86.50. 
Noe 1 Old 'Styie peveedsererors Burden’s, all sizes.......++... # keg $3.90 " Ghaks orceiain Lined: doz. $1.00 
cid sai Grate Gi" dor saaw | Shot— sede: ican 
DE css visanccanes d - l aii MMe thy ey = 
Taintor Vositive..........« F oee. sa18 | Drop, up to B........ . _ $1.45 | 170M, Porcelain Lined. . . doz. $1.75 
Shaving- B and larger........ a. Staples— 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 90.......+2:+. Chilled ... a : , : 7 : 7 ’ 7 : 2.10 Barbed Blind... -S5b5 A854 10% 
eas # duz., net, Him ET wiindieenweueedhsneh 2.30 ee eee, tea 80c 10d 1085 7, 
menway Co,’s.........- "ence Staple lai $s le 
a Shovels and Spades— canted... — = Oee45 
Oars Knife — Association List, Nov. 15, 1902. \»% | Poultry Netting Staples... Kr 
ase ct Ce. i i Avery Stamping Co.................. 40 per 1b. S4@3'\4¢ 
it Pocket Knife Hones, Snow Shovels-- . St ce 
eet nace basa kan $150 eels, Butchers’— 
Meented Kitchen Sand Stone, Fame BORGO «6 <ccks YE eee 30% 
: MOG aes osoesesseeages Wood and Mall, D. Handie. Foster Bros.’........... eaaieddereias ee 
atural Grit Carving Knife Lae $3.75 @$}4.00 2 
Hones, @ doz..........2..0+. $3.00 (8 oer. Steelyards— ... .s0@30£10% 
Geis — ean Cui | Sieves and Sifters— Stocks and Dies— 
Quick Edge eens’ Wein IIunter’s Imitation.......... Blacksmiths’ ... - 50G@50£ 10% 
Hones, # doz..........-...5. $2.50 gro .$9.50@1W.00 | Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Di 8 
IIlunter’a Genuine Iberby oe Plates ee 9 
isin: a oo ... | Derby Berew Plates..........+.++.+. % 
gro. $12 00a 12 5 POOR RRR eee eee Bz 
Smith & Hemenway Cu., Eureka. .50% Sifters, Ash— Lightning Screw PF eeneoresesencnnd 5 
ain: Wine. ineenibie teehee aden th ltcece’s New “atew ‘Plates. 2.222.384 
Iron ’ . x ae . ‘Automatic Ash Sifter. « ac h = Stoners Cherr — P 
PEO oso swe eavibene cis dye @ doz....... ; .$39,90 | i. ’ y 
W008 iat he i Cure ae | Sleves, Seamless Metallic | MMMM en — 
regis. Sophens o.. se pacay 30@30&10° picain -——Per dozen.— Stones— Oil, dic. 
joudell’s hy GRO dcnccntecss 15&10% _ Serre lh 16 1 20) Pi ) ist: 
Skhears— ed wee... $88 1.05 1.10 1.20 | arkansas Be hon 3 toi ee | 
e ire 5 1.15 1.20 1.89 rkansas St. No, i: 5% to 8 in. $3.50 
Cast Iron.. 7 8 9 in. | Arkansas Slips No. 1 
Best ....816.00 18.00 0.00 gro. Sleves, Wooden Rim— Lily White Washita, 4 to 6 in toe 
Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in..60¢ | se 
Cheap 85.00 6.00 7:00 pro, | Mesh 18, Nested... doz. $0.90G0.95| waspits St. Extra. ¢ to 8 in.s9¢ fae 
Straight Trimmers, éc.: Mesh 2, Nested... .doz. $1.0041.05| Washita St. No. 2 2" 2 to s & sé - 
Best quality Jap. . . -0@N410% Mesh 24, Nested. . doz. $1.30@1.40 Lily White Slips.............. 9¢ 
wast quality, Nickel. .60@604107 eeten, Qonn | eer ene Kadéustadacasese 9¢ 
rs’ Shears....... ¥ .Ca — ashita Sli Extra......... 
Acme Cast Shears.. oar Painted. & _ Iron Washita Slips, Not wéinegoe Oe 
HWeinisch’s Tailor’s Shears........... 10% ainted, Standard tet: waseite. Blips. No. 8.0.0... we 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery’ Co: , 12 7 12 to 222 9 in...... 60% | India GO.) Stones (entire list) 83% 
Sheep, 1900 list............. 30K 10& 5 20 r 0 to 2h @ 50 in......50% Quickeut Emery and Corundum Oil 
ae ieee. 50&10° 2} 2 80 to 2h x 120 in 0% Stone, Double Grit............... 40% 
Horse or Mule............0..... 50&10% | Barnes’ low list: = Quickcut Emery and Corundum Axe 
J. Wiss & Sons Co.: | Up to ard ineludirg 2 x 36 =nee , | Stone. Double Grit. ..... 7 
Mest Guality Jap’d........... 60&10% | 2 x 10 to 2 x 50 in % | i oe et teening Bricks. WA 
Best Quality Nickeled........50&10% | , NOTE.—There is not ™ | es gilar.@ ih Be 
NE weve erebecenetanes witdwner 25% | inlists used by t—_ wnif "ty ee ee inde). a 
Tinners’ Snips— Skeins, Wagon— TE San. Brin, 8 4 eS - 
Steel Rlades 2045020610% | Cast I neer Creck Stones. 4 to oe | 
Ee ! y ! Err i 5 tones, 4'to 8 in.ve | * 
Steel Laid Blades... . aso” vi OQ 254 10% eer Creek 
.- MORMQIZ | Rieel ............. -90@55% | Sand __-ybinrecememenenpepene ! 
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Pike Mfg. 1901 1 
Black latent i 8. p gro. 
Lamoille 8S. 8S 
White Mountain 8. S. we ore. 
Green Mountain 8. 8..# gro. 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.# gre. 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8.? = 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8.8. 0. 
Leader Red End 8. 8. 
Quick Cut Emery.. Gero. 
Pure Sa 
Crescen 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3° Coat, 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, $10 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, §12 J 
Balance of 1904 list 33%% 

(Artificial), 


Lightning 
$18.00 


Cessscestence 


Stops— Bench— 


Millers Falls Z 
Morrill’ 8, # o-. .. No. 1, = re 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.50.. : 


Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co 

Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co......sceseceseeeeeB% 


Straps— Box— 
A Embossed, case lots. .20&10&10% 
Cary's Universal, case lots... .20&10&10% 
Stretchers, Carpet— 


ron, Steel Points, dos. 
ae s0qeod io” 


50@50&10% 


Socket ..... 2 - 
lsior Stretcher and Tack Ham- 
Bee Combined. @ doz. $6.00......20 


Stuffers, nat 


Enterprise Mfg. Co..... 
National Specialty Co., 


Sweepers, Carpet— 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. : 
Separte. — ¢ 

ump ancy Veneers 
Parlor Queen, Fig. Rosewood. -$30.00 
Hlite, ungarian Ash 00 
Am, Queen, Fig. Mahogany.. 

Ideal, Bird’s-Eye Maple 

Grand Rapids, Nickel, $24.00; 

Japa $22.00 
Standard, Nickel, $22.00; Japan eS 
Crown Jewel, Nickel, $21.00; $19.00 
Crystal, Glass 00 
Grand, 17 in, wide 

Club, 24 in. wide 

Hall, 28 in, wide 


NOTE.—Rebates: 50c per dozen on 
three dozen ee = ee on on_five- 
dozen lots; $2 on ten-dozen 
4 $2.50 per dicen on twenty-five dozen 


“Tacks: Finishing Nails, 
&c. 


American Carpet Tacks. . .90&25 
American Cut Tacks 904235 7 ’ 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks 

Swedes’ Upholsterers’. . 

Gimp Tacks 

Lace Tacks 

Trimmers’ Tacks. 

Looking Glass Tacks. 

Bill Posters’ and Railroad she 


9 


Dongerten Bae. 
Finishi eMl8..ci2-e 
Trunk ont Clout Nails 


NOTE.— The above prices are me 
Straight Weights, 


Miscellaneous— 


-~ — 
Double Poin ink 1045 % 


See also Nails, - “ 


Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 


Friend Co.: 
ae & Gasoline ou 


30 00 
50 -00 

1° 00 pr 

Tapes, Measuring— 


American suey Skin ..59@— 
Patent Leather....... ‘25@S0 £5 
Steel 
Cheaterman’s ..... 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: 
Favorite, 40&10@50%, 
Favorite, Duck and Leather 


B&5@5&10% 
Metallic and Steel, lower list, 
%; Pocket, % 
Lufkin’s: 
Asses’ 


30@30K5 
Patent Bend, Leather.. Pen 0%, 


Wiebusch & Hilger 


Coamennen's Metallic, No. 


Teeth, Harrow— 


Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger. 
per 100 Ibe. $2. 75@83.00 


Wool, $ to 6 ply....B 


THE IRON 


Thermometers— 

Tin Case, Cabinet, Flange, 
Dairy, ée 380 @ 33 14 % 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 

Single Loop 8041045 % 

Monitor, Cross Head, éc.70é2\44% 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 

See Shears, Tinners’, éc. 


Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


Tools—Coopers’— 

L. & I. J. White 

Haying— 

Hay Tools 
Miniature— 

Smith & Hemenway Co.'s, David- 
son, # doz., Nickel Plated, $1.50; 
yo RR RRC EE eT aR $2.00 

Saw— 

Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Fools 

Simonds’ Improved....... 

Simonds’ Crescent.. 

itinin 


L. & I. J. White 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 


Traps—F ly— 


Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz, 
$1.15@$1.25; gro... ..811.50@12.00 

Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. $18.00@13.50 


Game— 


Imitation Oneida 

Newhouse 

Hawley & Norton 

Victor 

Oneida Community Jump 

REE nicwuscnknasess eceeacuseul 75@75&10%, 


Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. antes 


Myers’ 


Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85@90 ¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 


(Genuine) : 
No. 1, Rat, # doz., rg 2 oe. 
No. 3, Rat, # doz 
No, 3%, Rat, ® doz:, 
No, 4, Mouse, # doz., 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz.. 33:00. 
Oneida Community: 
Out o’ Sight, Mouse, # doz 
Out o’ Sight, Rat, # doz.. 
Easy Set, Mouse, # doz.. 
Easy Set, Rat, 2 doz 
Wood Choker, Rat, # doz, holes. 312 
Premier Tin Choker, 5 hole, 
doz. traps 


Trowels— 


Disston Brick and Pointing... .. 
Disston Plastering 
Disston *‘ Standard Brand 
den Trowels. 
cer . Steel meena Trowels, # gro., 


$4.80; 
aor “beak Steel” "Garden qrowels 00 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plattcing 2% 


Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 


B. & L. Block Co.: 
New York Pattern.... 
Western Pattern 
Handy Trucks..... gece 
Grocery 15.00 

McKinney Trucks each, net $10.00 

Model Stove Trucks # doz. $18.50 


Tubs, Wash— 


M’f’gr’s oes, are * gross. 
No. 
Galvanized $67 9 89 $99 045% 


Twine, Miscellaneous— 


Flax Twine: 
No. 9, % and %-lb. Balls. 23@25¢ 
No. 12, % and \%4-lb. Bal’s .21023¢ 
No. 18, % and %-lb. Balls.18@20¢ 
No. 24, \% and \ -ib. Balls. 
ITM|EIIN 4G 
No. 36, % and %-Ib. Balls. 17@19¢ 
Chaik Line, Cotton le-1b. 
Balis . os candcdes cee 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 Ib. 
to doz. - 11@19¢ 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balis to ib., 
according to quality.. . 1514@83¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, \% and 
%Ilb. Balls..........1PA@I%e 
American 53- Piy * Hemp, 1-ib. 
Balls 15144@ 1614 ¢ 
India 2-Ply Hemp, \%4 and \&-lb. 
Balls (Spring Twine) .104@1M¢ 
India $-Piy Hemp, 1-Ib. eainne 
1 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls. 


1 

2, 3, § and 5-Ply Jute. Oe, 
Balls 18% @ 144¢ 
Mason IAne, Linen, %-lb. Bls.47¢ 
No. 265 Mattress, % and Ib. 
Balls, according to quality, 
80@60¢ 
9¢; A 10¢ 


++ -50&10% 
60&. 


AGE 


a 


Solid Bor - -50@50£10% 


Parallel— 


Athol Machine Co.: 

Simpson’s Adjustable.. ncdascoseseed 40% 
Standard 

Amateur 

Colsmbian 


= Nae 


$20.50; 5, 

Fulton Mach. 

Reed, Swivel 

Star, Solid Jaw... 
Hollands’: 

Machinists’ 

Keystone 
Lewis Tool Co,: 

Adjustable Jaw 

Monarch, 50%; Solid Jaw 
Massey V ise Co.: 

Clincher 

Perfect, 15%; 
Merrill's 

Millers Falis Ovai Slide Pattern 60&107 
Parker's: 

Victor, 20@25%; 

Vulcan’s 

Combination Pipe 
Prentiss 
Rock Island 
Snediker 3 xX. 


2, $10.50; 3, $16.00; 4, 
27.00. 


40@ 1085 % 
655G70% 


33% % 
seeeereceser eeeee ae % 


Saw Filers— 


Digten's D 3 Clam , and Guide, 
$24.00, 30%; 

Perfection Saw Sua 

Reading 


Wood Workers— 
Fulton Mach, & Vise Co,: 
Reed 


tar 
Massey Vise Co.: 
pagmaing Grip, 15%; Perfect 15 
Wyman & oo on’s § Quick A Actiop, 6 
in., $6.00; 9 in., » $8.00. 


~ Ae enact a 
Holland’s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5% 
Massey's Quick Action Pipe 


Parker's Combination Pipe: 
nek 60%; 187 Series, 60&5%; No, 


Rock Island Pipe 


ise per M. 


y’s B. B., 11 and lar. ger. $1.70@1.75 
y's P. B., 12 to 20... .83.00@S3.25 


Ware, Holtow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 

Stove Holivw Ware: 

Enameled 

Ground 

Plain or Unground 

Country Hollow =~ per 100° 

ibe. - $3.00 


White Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles 
Covered Wares: 
Tinned and Turned 
Enameled 
See also Pots, Glue. 


Enameled— 


Agate Michal Steel Ware eee 
Iron Clad Ware 70&10% 
Lava and Volcanic, Enameled. oaio? 


Tea Kettles— 


Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
POOR sc cccas © 7 8 
Each .....45¢ 650¢ 65¢ 65¢ 


Steel Hollow Ware— 


Avery Spiders and Griddles. .65@654&5% 
Avery Kettles 

Porcelained &5@50& 10 
Never Break Spiders and *“¢ dies.. 


6585 
Never Break Kettles 
Solid Steel — and Griddles.65&5 
Solid Steel Kettles deccceccccocesOe 


$54 10% 


s8 
NN 


NN 


Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone....40@40&10% 


Washboards— 


Solid Zinc: 4 # doz. 
Crescent, family size, bent frame.$4.05 
Red Star, family size, stationary 

protector $4. 

Double Zinc Surface: 

Saginaw Globe, family size, station- 
ary protector $3. 

Cable Cross. 
ary protector 

Single Zinc Surface: 
Naiad, family size, 

perforated 
Single Saginaw Globe 

Brass Surface: 

Brass King. Single Surface, open 
back $4.05 


Nickel Plate Surface: 
“. Ba Nickel Plate, Single B60 


een "Baines: 
Glass King, Single Surface, open 
back $3.95 


family size, station- 
$8. 


open back, 
$3.00 


Enamel Surface 
Enamel King, ‘Single Surface, venti- 
lated back 


February 27, 1908 


Washers—Leather,Axle- 
Solid 90 @904.10% 


gl IE 
Coil: % M4 Inch ° 
9¢. 6. 11¢. I4¢. per box 
Iron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... is % I, & 
Washers. -40 4.50 3.20 3.00 2.) 
The above ae ure bused on 
$6.00 off list. 
in lots less than one keg aii 
14¢ per lb.; 5-lb. bores add 1,¢ 
to list. 
Cast Washers— 
Over \% inch, barrel lots.... 
per lb. 1%@2¢ 
Wedges— 
Oil Finish.... 
Weights— Hitching— 
Covert Mfg. Co 
Sash— 


Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Eastern District. 
Southern Ter ritory.. 
Western and Central 

+ © $24.00@ $27.50 


_— eomess. 00 


- $25. Ov 


Districts .. 


Wheels, Welil— 
8-in., $2.22; 10-in., 
$3.36 ; 14-in., $4.80. 
Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 
o. « - 2410k7 

2k 10410 

154104 10421 
MEM Y, 


$2.82; 12-in., 


3 


65410610” 


65410410 % 

1061065 7 
- 654 10€ 106107, 

TOLER Z 
1d 1042147 


67410410 % 
-17%¢ Ib., base 
. .82¢ 1b., base 


Spooled Wire— 
heneaied and Tinned. .70€10€ 10% 
Brass and Copper..... 60k 104 10 9, Z 
Retailers’ Assortmente, per bor, 

$2.10@ $2.40 
Wire Clothes Line. see Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord. see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
Steel Wire Goods....... .90425% 
Brass Wire Goods. 1904 10° 
Brass Cup and Shoulder ooks, 

80415 % 


Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Pouitry Netting, 
80E21%4 @ 8074 % 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.35 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
Per 190 aq. ft. 

Nos, 2, 2% & 3 Mesh 

Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh 

No. 6 Mesh 

No. 8 Mesh 


Wire, Barb—See 7'rade Report 
W renches— 
Agricultural 80% 
Alligator or Crocodile. 106 10@75% 
Baster Pattern 8 Wrenches... 
W45@20410%, 
Drop Forged 8........45@4545% 
bain) 


Bemis & Cal 
Adjustable 3° few, Adjustable 8 Pi 
40% ; Briggs, Pattern, 40%; Combi- 
nation Bright fon 

Steel Handle Nut.. 

Combination ae. 

Merrick Pattern............ coos 
Boardman’s ...... sovennee aan? 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. 408108545 7 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&5&57 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5% 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer Hi: 


Coes’ ** Mechanics’ ’’. 
Donohue’s Engineer 
Eagle 

Gem Pockct. 

Hercvies 

W_e& 3. Machinist: 
Case lets 


Less than case lots 

Solid Handles, P., 8S. & 
full cases 

Stillson 

Uwanta Wrench Co, 
Railroad Special, 


Other Wrenches 

Vulean and Agrippa Chain 

Whitaker Machinists’: 
Case 1} many 
Less than case lots..............0. 


Wrought Goods— 


stele Hooks, éc., list March 
854k 104 10% 


Iron Handle, 


ee (Cask lots at snill.) 
per 100 1b. $7.00 


For the Table of “ Currént Metal Prices” see the First Issue ot Every Month. 





